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The Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALL EYES ARE NOW ON EUROPE 


And you will have demand for books describing the countries 
engaged in the great conflict 


We would call your attention to the A. & C. BLACK COLOR SERIES 

covering these countries which we are offering at special price. We have a large 

quantity of the following: 

BRABANT AND EAST FLANDERS. By G. W. T. Omond. 37 plates by 
A. Forestier. 


Published price, $3.00. Our special price, $0.95. 
CHINA. By Sir Henry Arthur Blake. 16 plates by Mortimer Menpes. 

Published price, $1.50. Our special price, $0.75. 
HUNGARY. By Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes. 75 full-page plates and map. 

Published price, $6.00. Our special price, $1.95. 


LONDON. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 32 full-page plates in color by Herbert 
Marshall and others. 


‘Published price, $2.50. Our special price, $0.95. 
PARIS. Spirit of Paris. By Frankfort Sommerville. 20 full-page plates. 

Published price, $2.00. Our special price, $0.75. 
ROYAL NAVY. By H. L. Swinburne. 50 plates by N. Wilkinson. 

Published price, $6.00. Our special price, $2.50. 
RUSSIA. Painted by F. de Haenen. Text by George Dobson. 

Published price, $6.00. Our special price, $2.25. 
RUSSIA, PROVINCIAL. Painted by F. de Haenen. Text by Hugh Stewart. 

Published price, $3.00. Our special price, $1.20. 
SICILY. 48 full-page plates and map by Alberto Pisa. Text by S. C. Musson. 

Published price, $6.00. Our special price, $2.10. 


Also the following: 


SERVIA. The Servian People. Their past glory and their destiny. By Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. Illustrated. 2 vols. New York, 1910. 
Published price, $5.00 net. Our special price, $1.90. 


If you have not at hand our Catalog of Illustrated Books of Travel and 
Description, send for a copy. 
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BRANCHES 
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PARIS, Rue de Conde 


MANAGED 
1672-1897 BY G E STECHERT 
SINCE 1899 By ALFRED HAFNE R 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


ANID 
New AND SECOND-HAND 


151-155 West2StH Street 


Books 


New York July 9, 1914 


Mr. .\LeRED HAFNER begs to announce that after twenty-five years’ connection 
with the firm G. E. Stechert & Co., he has purchased the interest which the Estate 
of Gustav E. Stechert has had in the firm and that he will continue the business : 
under the same name. 

G. E. Stechert & Co. occupy now on four floors about twenty thousand square 
feet of space and have a stock of new and second-hand books of about 300,000 
volumes, including about four hundred complete sets of foreign and domestic 
periodicals, a list of which will appear in the Library Journal. 

Librarians are cordially invited to examine this large stock when in New York 
and to look over the organization of the business; those who have not dealt with us 
may find it advantageous to communicate with us. 

The list given below will be continued in next number. 

Prices quoted upon request. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS (Continued from Library Journal, August /9/4) 


Anthropological Society of Bombay; Journal, Vols. 1-3, 1886-1890. 

Anthropological Society of Washington; Transactions, Vols. 1-3, bound in 1, 1881-85, cloth 

L’Anthropologie, Vols. 1-20, 1890-1909, half mor 

Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, years 1843 to 1863, bound in 4 Vols., half roan (all publ.) 

The Antiquary, Vols. 1-8, 1880-83, half_roan. 

Anzeiger f. d. Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, 8 vols. and N. S. Vols. 1-13 bound in ro, 1832-66, gto, 
half calf 

Appalachia, Vols. 1-7, 1876-05 (Vols. 1 and 2 cloth, balance unbound) 

Arbeiten aus d. Institute zur Erforschung der Infektionskrankheiten in Bern, Parts 1-6 bd. im 2 Vols., 
1908-11, buckram 

Archaeolog. Institute of America, Annual Reports 1-16, 1881-96, Papers, Americ. Series, Vols. 1-5, 1881-92; 
Papers of the School at Athens, Vols. 1-6, 1882-97. 

Archief voor Nederlandsche Kunstgeschiedenis, Vols. 1-7, 1877-90 (all publ.), half mor 

Archiv fir Mikroskopische Anatomie, ed. M. Schultze, Vols. 1-8 with General Indices, Vols. 1-8, 


ora, half mor 

Archiv fiir Mikroskopische Anatomie, another set; Vols. 1-69, with General Indices to Vols. 1-60, 
1865-1908 (boards and only half cloth) 

Archiv fur gg Seger Anatomie u. Physiologie, ed. R. Virchow, Vols. 1-202 with all suppl. and 
Indices to Vols. 1-150, 1847-1910, only half cloth 

Archiv fur Pathol gieche Anatomie, another run; Vols. 84-174 with suppl. and Index to 1-100, 1881-1903, 
alf mor 


Archiv far Augenheilkunde, Vols. 29-76 and Index to Vols. 21-40, 1894-1910, half mor 

Archiv fir Klinische Chirurgie, ed. Langenbeck, Vols. 1-95 with Indices, 1860-1911, variously bound 

Archiv far Klinische Chirurgie, another set; Vols. 1-72 with Indices, 1861-1904, half mor 

Archiv f. Entwickelungsmechanik der Organismen, ed. W. Roux, Vols. 1-37 with Index to 1-25, 
1895-1913, half mor 

Archiv fur praktische Geologie, Vols. 1 and 2 (all publ.), 1880-95, half mor 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vols. 1-23, with Index to 1-20, 1888-1910, cloth. 

Archiv fiir Gnaekologie, Vols. 1-57, 1875-08, 

Archiv fair Hydrobiologie u. Planktonkunde, Vols. 1-5, 1906-10, half mor 

Archiv far Kriminal-Anthropologie u. Krimin: alistik, Vols 1-52, 1899-1913, buckram 

Archiv far Lateinische Lexikographie, 15 Vols. 1884-1900, half cloth 

Archiv fiir den Thierischen Magnetismus, Vols. 1-11, ~g 22, boards 

Archiv der mathematik u. Physik, 3rd Series, Vols. 1-12, 1901-1007, half cloth 

Archiv des Vereins der Freunde der Naturgeschichte in Mecklenburg, Parts 1-17, bound in & Vols., 
1£47-63, boards. 

Archiv far systematische Philosophie, Vols. 1-16, with Index to 1-15 rB9s; 1910, buckram 

Archiv fir die gesamte Physiologie des Menschen u. der Tiere, ed ¥. * W. Pfliiger, Vols. 1-140 with 
Indices to 1-140, 1868-1913, half mor 

Archiv fair Protistenkunde, Vols. 1-22 and Suppl., 1902-11, buckram 

Archiv fir Psychiatrie u. Nervenkrankheiten, Vols. 1-48, with Indices, 1868-1911 (half mor. and half 
cloth.) 

Archiv tir die gesamte Psychologie, ed. E. Meumann, Vols. 1-30, 1903-14, buckram 

Archiv far Rassen u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, Vols. 1-5, 1905-8 

Archiv far Zellforsc ao Vols. 1-11, 1908-13, buc kram 

Archives of Dermatology, Vols. 1-8, 1875-82, half mor. 

Archives of Internal Medicine, Vols. 1-10, 1908-12. 

Archives of Laryngology, Vols. 1-4, 1881-04, cloth. 

Archives of onooivey and Psychopathology, Vols. 1,«2, 3, Nos. 1-3 (all publ.), 1898-1900 


Archives of Ophthalmology, Vols. 1-38, 1869-1909 (Vols. 1-19, half leather, balance unbd.) 
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G. E. STECHERT & CO. (Continued) 


Archives of Otology, Vols. 8-28 (Vols. 1-7 published together with Archives of Ophthal ey), 9 
(Vols. 8-1 half leather, balance unbd.) 

Archives of Seton. Vols. 1-3, 1890-92, half leather 

Archives d’anatomie microscop ique, Vols. 1-6, 1807-1904, half leather 

Archives d’Anthropologie criminelle, Vols. 1-22, 1886-10 half mor 

Archives de Bretagne, pub! par la Société des Bibliophiles Bretons, Vols. 1-4, 1883-01, 4! t 

Archives de l’electricite, 5 vols., 1841-45, half leather 

Archives de medicine experimentale, Vols. 1-25, 1889-1913, bu n 

Archives des missions scientifiques et litteraires, 3d Series, and Index, Nouvelles A: \ 
1-9, 1873-99, half mor 

Archives du Musee Teyler, 5 vols.; New Series, Vols. 1-10, 1868-1907 (half cloth and unbd.) 

Archives de Neurologie, 1st Series, 30 vols.; 2d Series, 22 vols.; 3d Series, 2 vols.; 4th Ser Vols 
I-10, 1880-19012, variously bound 

Archives de psychologie, ed. by Flournoy and ( laparede, Vols. 1-8, 1902-9, buckran 

Archives de zoologie experimentale, Vols. 1-37 and 2 Suppl. vols., 1872-1908, cloth 

Archives della scuola d’anatomia Patologica, Vols. 1-4 and 5, facs. 1 and 2, 1881-9 

Archivio di psichiatria, antropologia criminale e scienze penal, Vols. 1-33, 1880-1912, half m 

Archivio storico Italiano, Vols. 1-16 and Appendice 1-29 and New Series, Vols. 1-18, 1842-03, 

Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro, Vols. 1-10, 1876-90, halt mor 

Astronomical Journal, Vols. 1-27, 1851-1913 

Astronomical Observatory of Yale University; Transactions, Vols. 1 and 2, Part 1, t887-1900, 4 

Astronomical Society (Royal); Monthly Notices, Vols. 1, 2, 6, 8-68 and Index to 1-52, bound in : 
1831-1908, buckram. 

Astronomical Society of the Pacific Publications, Vols. 1-7, 1889-95 (half roan, Vol. 7 unbd.) 

Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1784-1801, 1803-1840, 1870-1876, 1879-1881, partly bd 

Astronomische Nachrichten, Vols. 1-145, bound in 77 with General Indices to Vols 120, 1823-98, 4to, 

buckram and half mor 

Astrophysical Journal, Vols. 1-33, 1895-1911, Vol. I, No. 3, XV, No. 2, XVI, No. 3, missing 

Atti della Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali Memorie, Vols. 1-206, 1875-1904, halt mor 

Auk: Tousant of Ornithology, New Series, Vols. 1o-25, 1893-1908. 

Ballad Society’s Publications, 38 parts, 1868-1905, large paper. 

Beihefte zum Botanischen Centralblatt, Vols. 1-25, 1891-1909, half cloth. 

Beitrage zur Pathologischen Anatomie u. Physiologie (Ziegler), Vols. 1-54, with S Suppl. Vols., 185 
igt2, buckram 

Beitrage zur chemischen Physiologie u. Pathologie, Vols. 1 (all publ.), 1902-08, cloth 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache uv. Literatur (Paul & Braune), Vols 2 and Index to 
Vols. 1-12, 1874-1906, half cloth 

Beitrage zur Klinischen Medicin u. Chirurgie, Parts 1-13 bound in 2 vols., 1803-96, half mor 

Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerman. Sprachen (Bezzenberger), 30 vols., with General Index (all publ.), 


1877-1906, buckram 

Beitrage zur vergleich. Sprachforschung auf d. Gebiete der arischen, celtischen u. slavischen 
8 vole., 1858-76 (half mor. and unbound). 

Berg u. Hiittenmannische Zeitung, Year 22-63, 1863-1904, 4to, half cloth; 9 numbers are 
half cloth and boards 


Bericht ub. d. Leistungen u. Fortschritte der Augenheilkunde (Horstmann), Year So4-19002 (half mor 


and cloth.) 


Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, Vols. 1-45 and Indices to Vols 29, 1868-i912, half 
mor. 

Berichte der ophthalmolog. Gesellschaft in Heidelberg: Meeting 10 to 35, 1877-1908 

Berlin: Academie der Wissenschaften, Histor-philol. Klasse for 1804 to 1863, 4t 

Berlin: Academie Physikal lasse for 1X52 to 1895. 

Berlin: Academie Sitzungsberichte for 1882 to 1905, partly bound 

Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, Vols. 1-49, 1803-1912, 4to, cloth 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, Vols. 1-26, 1881-1906, 4to, half mor 

Biblical World and forerunners; consisting of Hebrew Students, Old and New Testament Student, Vols 
2-15; Biblical World, Vols. 1-38, 1882-1911 (37 vols. bd. in haif leather, balance nbd.) 

La Bibliofilia, Vols. 1-11, 1900-1910, three-quarter mor 

Bibliographia Medica (Index Medicus), 3 vols. (all publ.), Paris, 1900-10 (half mor.) 

Bibliographica, Vols. 1-3, 1805-97, 4to 

Bibliographical Society: Monographs ind Illustrated Monographs. 

Bibliographie der Deutschen naturwissenschaftl. Literatur, Vols. 1-4, 1901-1909 

Bibliographie der Deutschen Zeitschriften-Literatur, Vols. 1-22, 1806-19009, half leather 

Le Bibliophile Belge, Vols. 2-0, 1845-52, half calf 

Bibliothéque Britannique: Science et Arts, 62 vols, 1796-1815.—-Bibliothéque Universelle des sciences 
Science et Arts, 60 vols.; Litterature, %o vols., 1816-35; Agriculture, Vols. 1-14, 1816-20; Biblio 


theque Universelle, New Series, Vols. 1-54, 56-60, 183¢ , half leather 
Biochemical Bulletin publ. by the Columbia University, Vols. 1-3, 1911 
Biochemisches Centralblatt, Vols. 1-14, and Index to 1-9, 1902-12, half mor 
Biochemische Zeitschrift, Vols. 1-47, 1903-12, buckram 
Biological Bulletin, Vols. 1-19, 1900-1910 
Biophysikalisches Centralblatt, Vols. 1 and 2, 1905-7, buckram. 
Blatter fir Volksbibliotheken u. Lesehallen, Vols. 1-4, 1900-1903 
Board of Education: Annual Report, 1-12, Boston, 1838-48. 
Boletin del Instituto Geologico de Mexico, Parts 1-17, 20-27, 1895-1910, partly bound 
Bollettino della Societa sismologica Italiana, Vols. §-13, 1899-1909 
Bonplandia, Vols. 1-7, 18 », half calf 
Book-Lore, Vols. 1-6, 1882-87, 4to, half leather 
Book Prices C urrent, Vols. 1-25, with General Indices to 1-20, 1887-1911 (half mor. and cloth) 
Botanical Register, Vols. 1 5, 1815-19, half calf (broken). 
Botanische Zeitung, Year 1881 to 1905, half cloth (4 plates and 2 numbers are missir 
Botanisk Tidsskritt, Vols. 4-11, 1870-79. 
Braunkohle, Vols. 1-11, 1903-13, cloth. 
Breeder’s Gazette, Vols. 1-12, 1881-87, 4to, half mor. 
British Astronomical Association: Journal, Vols. 1-4, 1891-94. 
British Astronomical Association: Memoirs, Vols. 1-3, 1893-94. 
British and Foreign Medical Review, Vols. 1-24; 2d Series, Vols. 1-34, 1836-64, half ' 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 24 vols., 1844-75, buckram 
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Up to within very recent times, school children never thought 
of opening their reading books outside of school, or of reading 
them as a pleasure and not as a task. But nowadays conditions 
ar: changed; we publish many volumes of reading so attractive 
im appearance and in contents that boys and girls are eager to 
read them. In illustrations, binding and subject-matter they are 
edmirably suited to general use. 

Here are a few of our most recent books that should be in 
every library: 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer 35 cents 


The story of two little children who live in the country and of the 
simple, interesting incidents in their life during a single summer. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter 35 cents 


Relates the good times these youngsters had in winter The things 
they did are just those that all normal children do and are interested in 


White’s Pantomime Primer 24 cents 
Contains nursery rhymes and familiar stories suited to acting, with 
Suggestions for the acting furnished by the unusually attractive silhouette 
illustrations with which the book is filled 


Wilkins’s The Weaver's Children (Nearly Ready) 


The irue story of two girls, whose father in the 30's and 40's ““moved” 
from place to place in the New England and Middle States to establish 
woolen mills 


Tales and Verse from Sir Walter Scott (Nearly Ready) 


rhe most interesting and exciting episodes from Scott's novels, with 
some of the best of his poetry. An Introduction to the Author and a map 
showing the places he made famous, add to the value of the book. 


Our complete illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes 
of Good Reading will be sent to any librarian on request. 
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American Book Company 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Of Special Value 


to Librarians 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMATES Series 
Edited by FLORENCE. CONVERSE 


Each volume is a story of the child life of some 


e country whose people have brought their ideals 
the building of merica. Quaint legends anc 
ries combine to interest the ecnild mind 

Decorated covers, frontispieces in colors nd 


Per Volume, $1.00 net. 


New Issues :— 


THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE 


\ story rich in the 
f Scotland 


balladry, history and the spirit 


By EMMA M. GREEN 


ELSBETH. German Home Life 


By MARGARETHE MULLER 


GENEVIEVE. French School Life 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


Previously Issued :— 
IN SUNNY SPAIN 
BY KATHARINE LEE 
UNDER GREEK SKIES 
BY JULIA DRAGOUMIS 
A BOY IN EIRINN 


BATES 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 
: f these has on publication been starred in 
the A. L. A. Book List as one of the st book 
e selected by libraries of limited purchasing power 


TALES FOR CHILDREN 
FROM MANY LANDS 


Artistic, beautiful but low-priced editions 


The publica f this series has undertaker 
with the idea of presenting to young readers the 
stories which time has proved to be mmortal ir 
hildren’s literature A new ind pe ly clea 

pe is used for the text, which in addition to being 

istic n characte imposes the ea le 
ain on the eye Each vol e cont s & beautiful 
lor plates usually obtaina ly ed sa 
ve times the cost of these, done V ht il 
strators as Arthur Rackl J. Anning Bell, He: 
vert Cole, Dora Curtis, J. . Symington, Margaret 
Tarrant, Maxwell Armfield, and the Brothers Robi 
Each Volume, 50 cents. 
Far and away the most attractive 
editions at anywhere near this price 
King Arthur and Sinbad the Sailor and 


Other Tales 
Fairy Stories from Spain 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Collodi’s Pinocchio 
Martineau’s Feats on th- 


His Round Table 
English Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 
The Story of Bay- 

ard 


Fjords 
The Fables of La Aesop’s Fables 
Fontaine Robin Hood 


Kingsley’s Water Babies 
Perrault's Fairy Tales 


Andersen's Fairy 
Tales, 2 vols. 


& COMPANY 
New York 


E. P. DUTTON 
Publishers 


681 Fifth Avenue 
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Every library having 


A Childrens Department 


should carry 
The Aunt Jane’s Nieces Series 


By Edith Van Dyne 


Aunt Jane’s 
Aunt Jane’s 


Nieces 

Nieces Abroad 

Aunt Jane’s Nieces at Millville 
Aunt Jane’s Nieces at Work. 

Aunt Jane’s Nieces in Society 

Aunt Jane’s Nieces and Uncle John 
Aunt Jane’s Nieces on Vacation 
Aunt Jane’s Nieces on the Ranch 
Aunt Jane’s Nieces Out West (1914) 


ts é the the most iv sev 


( ion 


The Boys’ Big Game series 


By Elliott Whitney 


The White Tiger of Nepal 
The King Bear of Kacliak Island 
The Giant Moose 
The Blind Lion of the Congo 
The Rogue Elephant. 

The Pirate Shark (1914) 


ij esome up-to-date well eritter 


L. Frank Baum’'s 
Famous ‘Oz Books’”’ 


Tik-Tok of Oz (New 1914) 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz 
The Land of Oz—The Road to Oz 
Ozma of Oz—The Emerald City of Oz 
Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz 


st popular stortes hed this 
ustrated in rs 
Write for Illustrated Catalogu: 


Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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The “How To Do It” 
Books for Boys 


The forego‘ng term aptly describes this set, 
which comprises CARPENTRY, ELEC- 
TRICITY and PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
These books were prepared by a practical man 
who knows his subject fully, and understands 
what boys need, and how to impart that infor- 
mation. In addition to the vast fund of in- 
struction in the set, the author takes the boy 
through a course on each subject which ex- 
plains princ'ples, the use of tools, the appli- 
cation of theories, and the construction of 
articles from a fundamental standpoint. 

The series contains 700 original illustra 
tions. 

12 mo. 


The New York Book Company 


147 Fourth Ave., New York 


Cloth. Price, 50 c. per volume, net. 


The Wonder Island Boys 


(New ) 
The Castaways 


Exploring the Isl- 
and 

The Mysteries of 
the Caverns 

The Tribesmen 

The Capture and 


Pursuit 


The Conquest of 
the Savages 


The key-note of this series is the wonder- 
ful genius of the author of combining the 
thrilling adventures of two castaway boys and 
a man with the information imparted through 
the practical instruction ¢g ven the boys. The 
books set forth the manner in which knowledge 
is practically gained in almost every depart- 
ment of science, mechanics, government and 
laws. 

Handsomely Illustrated. Price, 
per volume, net. 


loth. 


50 ¢. 


The New York Book Company 


147 Fourth Ave., New York 


12mo, 
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For the Children 


€ OL2 MOSHER HUBARD 


Appropriate Books which will appeal 
to those of tender years. 


For those from 4 to 10 years 


Price, $1.25 
THE QUEEN OF THE CITY OF 
THE LAND OF NEVER WAS......... 75¢ 
THE LAND OF REALLY TRUE...... 75¢. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ UNCLE TOM’S 
75¢. 
ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND........ 75¢. 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT...... 50¢. 
OLD MOTHER HUBBARD........... $1.00 
KIDS OF MANY COLORS. ............ 75¢ 
MOTHER GOOSE JUNGLE BOOK. ... 6oc. 
YANKEE MOTHER GOOSE.......... 6oc. 
FAMOUS WIEDERSEIM BOOKS, 
NEVER WAS AND REALLY TRUE 


STORY OF THE BIRDS, WITH 


STORY OF THE FLOWERS, WITH 


THE BABY’S LIBRARY, 4 TITLES.... soc 

COLORED TOY BOOKS. Prices, roc. to 25¢c. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE MUSLIN BOOKS. 
Prices, 1oc. to 75¢. 


For those a little older 

HERE AND THERE WITH PAUL AND 
PEGGY. 
By Florence E. Scott. 
THE MOLLY BROWN BOOKS. 
By Nell Speed. 6oc. 
THE BOY SCOUT SERIES. 

By Lieut. Howard Payson. 5oc. 

THE AMY BLANCHARD BOOKS. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. s50c. 
And 25 other excellent series for Boys and 

Girls. 

Our Catalogue describes all of these books in detail. 


Librarians interested in Boots for Children are re- 
quested to examine our lists. 


HURST & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


Price, 6oc. 
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Unit wood book shelving 


Two sections 6’ 10" high 


Library Bureau wood shelving is built on the unit or 
sectional principle, making possible the purchase of shelving to 
take care of immediate needs and permitting the addition of 
more units as future needs may demand. 

It is particularly adapted to the book, open shelf, reading, 
reference and periodical rooms, and to form partitions in a room. 
The low shelving is designed especially for the children’s room. 

This shelving is furnished single faced for wall use or 
doubled faced for use out in the room. It is made in two 
hights 6’ 10’ and 4’ 6" and one width 36" with adjustable 
shelves 8’, 10” and 12” deep. 


“‘Unit wood book shelving’ catalog free on request. 


Library Bureau 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L A. headquarters 


**Everything for the library except the books 
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CHEAPER EDITIONS 
Of the well-known Fairy Book Series 
By ANDREW LANG 


wa Each volume now $1.00 net 


25 Volumes, cach volume with many illustrations, chiefly by Henry J. Ford, and with ornamental <¢ rs 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES, Edited by Andrew Lang. 


All Sorts of Stories Book Crimson Fairy Book Red Book of Heroes 
Animal Story Book Green Fairy Book Red Book of Romance 
Arabian Nights Grey Fairy Book Red Fairy Book 
Blue Fairy Book Lilac Fairy Book Red True Story Book 
Blue Poetry Book Olive Fairy Book Strange Story Book 
Book of Princes and Princesses Orange Fairy Book True Story Book 

Book of Romance Pink Fairy Book Violet Fairy Book 
Book of Saints and Heroes Red Book of Animal Stories Yellow Fairy Book 


Brown Fairy Book 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that, im succession to the 
Fairy Book Series, edited by the late Andrew Lang, and published by them every Christmas 
season for the last twenty-five years, they have arranged with Mr. Henry Newbolt to write for 
them the following book 


THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 


With 8 Colored Plates and numerous Illustrations in Black and White by Noxman WILKINSON. 
Crown &8vo., gilt top. $1.50 net. 
ConTeNTS The Adventures of Charles: I. The Little Amiable—II. The Bright Medusa.—III 
The Bold Menelaus. The Adventures of Basil—The Adventures of John Franklin—Trafalgar—The 
Adventures of Edward Pellew—The Adventures of David Farragut. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. - - - New York 


Children’s Literature 


FOR CHILDREN 6 TO 8 YEARS 


You want the best. Here is a CAREFULLY SELECTED LIST. 
All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FOR CHILDREN 8,TO 10 YEARS 


List Price List Price 
The Little Red Hen Beckwith’s In Mythland. Vol. I. 
The Three Bears 30 Hoyt's Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers “ 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little .30 Woodward's Water Babies for Youngest Readers .4 
: ss Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 4 
Red Riding Hood The Seven Kids Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols Each 4 
Bow-wow and Mew-Mew «jo Davis’ Stories of the United States 4 
Pratt's AZsop’s Fables Vol L 40 Brooks’ Stories ot the Red Children 4 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland. Vol. I 4 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 40 What the Pictures Say 4 
Chase's Plant Babies and Their Cradles .40 
Carroll's Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland .50 
Reckwith’s In Mythland. Vol, II. » FOR CHILDREN 10 to12 YEARS 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson .40 Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 


Ewing's Jackanapes 


Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 
ful k The ittle ame ri ICE ; 25 Sewell’s Black Beauty : 
The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael id Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 4 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 40 Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales 4 
Pratt's Stories of Colonial Children .60 Ouida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 2 
Grimm's Household Tales 2 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 40 Kingsley’s The Water Babies 6 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country. Vol. I. 40 Dawes’ Stories of Our Country. Vol. II 

Chase's Boyhood of Famous Americans qo —s«~Pratt’s American History Stories. Vol. I 

Poyntz’s Aunt May’s Bird Talks 
Macomber'’s Stories of Our Authors 40 Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard o 
Stories of American Pioneers .40 Story of Little Konrad, The Swiss Boy 
Chadwick's World History in Myth and Legend .40 Campbell's Wewa, The Child of the Pueblos 

ae Pe Story of Little Jan, The Dutch Boy 2 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 40 Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu 3 
Campbell's Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin .as5 Endicott’s Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. « 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 18 E. 17th)Street, New York 
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Tuat the civilized world, close linked in 
scholarship and art, no less than in com- 
merce and finance, should within a month 
be in the grip of a merciless war would 
have seemed utterly incredible when the 
last issue of the LisRARY JOURNAL went to 
press. But as the frenzied expostulations 
of international business were powerless to 
check the torrent, so the restraining influ- 
ences of the arts of peace proved equally 
futile in the crisis which within the month 
has overwhelmed the European’ world. 
What thought could armed camps take of 
scientific congresses and bibliothecal expo- 
sitions? If civilization itself, as represent- 
ed by the men who are truly bearing its 
torch onward, stands in the way of “mobili- 
zation,” then civilization, it appears, is to 
be brushed aside. At first glance, as so 
many editorial writers have already point- 
ed out, the prospect is a disheartening one. 
We have not heard that the Leipzig Book 
Exhibit has closed, but, in any event, the 
war must prove disastrous to it. The Ox- 
ford Conference, which promised so much 
of vital interest, has been “indefinitely 
postponed.” Every journal bears word of 
similar “postponements” in scores of lines 
of scientific thought. M. Otlet, from Brus- 
sels, has sent out an earnest plea for the 
preservation of the enormous bibliographic 
and scientific collections gathered there in 
his charge; and his fears are but earnest 
of the war, of 
destruction 
race are permanent sufferers. 
strous to suppose that the librarians of 
France are in any sense the 
of their fellow librarians ina 
War is but a interlude 
events which count. It 


irremediable damage of 
from which mankind and the 
It is mon- 


“enemies” 
Germany. 
tragic between 


really raises 


no feelings with us but horrified bewilder- 
ment, for our own professional friendships 
are as sincere north of the Rhine as south 
The world will always be the debtor 


of it. 
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of German thoroughness in scientific re- 
search as it is the debtor of French bril- 
liancy in analysis and English sanity in 
things political. Our sympathy is with each 
and all of the contestants, our only hope an 


early return of peace. 


Meanwhile the war has caught 
American members of the library profes- 
sion abroad and brought many of them 
without doubt the annoyance and possible 
danger that has proved the unexpected lot 
of the European tourist this summer. The 
double magnet of the Leipzig Exhibit and 
unusual 


many 


drew an 
and the 


the Oxford Conference 
number from this 
abouts of many are still unknown as the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL goes to press. Mr. Hill, 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, was caught 
enough to be 


side, where- 


abroad but was fortunate 


among the first to get out of the trouble 
Mr. R. R. Bowker and Mrs. Bowker 


Switzerland. 


zone, 
were, by last accounts, in 
Among others of the library profession now 
abroad are: Mr. Asa Wynkoop, Miss Ade- 
laide Mr. W. N. C. Carlton, Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Miss Helene L. 
Dickey, of Chicago Normal College, Miss 
M. E. Ahern, of Public Libraries, Miss Jes- 
sica Hopkins, of Paducah, Ky., Miss Mary 
L.. Titcomb, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. M. Hanson, 
Miss Cora E. Hinkins, of Chicago Public 
Library, Miss Grace E. Babbitt of Public 
Library of the District of Columbia; also, 


Hasse, 


we believe, Dr. George H. Locke, of Toron- 
setts State Library, Miss Mary F. 
Mr. 


Belden of the Massachu- 
Isom of 
Samuel S. Green 


Portland, Ore., and 


of Worcester. 


Tue continued emphasis laid upon library 


work with schools and in schools is re- 
flected in this school number of the 
LiIpRARY JOURNAL. It is reflected also in 


the increasing attention given the subject 
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in the programs of regular meetings of 
both educational and library organizations. 
This year, for the first time the 


LIBRARY JOURNAL is mistaken, the Library 


unless 
Section of the National Educational .sso- 
ciation held a full-fledged conference of its 
The meetings of this Library Sec- 


own. 
tion at St. Paul, July 8, 9, 10, were enthu- 
siastic and inspiring. To Miss Martha 


Wilson of the Department of Education of 
the State of Minnesota, especial credit is 
due for her unceasing efforts to make the 
meetings count both locally and nationally. 
notable 
some of the other departments of the N. E. 
The first session was a 


feature was the eagerness of 


A. to co-operate. 
joint meeting with the National Council ot 
Teachers of English at which both teach- 
ers and librarians discussed the “Cultural 
possibilities of libraries.” The 
session at the University Farm attracted 
300 country teachers. Emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of equipping teachers 
for intelligent library work before send- 


second 


ing them into the schools. Finally, to em- 
phasize this spirit of practical co-operation, 
the chairman of the committee of the High 
School Section charged with the prepara- 
tion of a library list for history, asked the 
Library Section for the appointment of a 
librarian to work with the American His- 
torical Association. 

Aw admirable statement of the true posi 
tion of the school library, which we reprint 
in this school number of the Liprary jour- 
NAL, was brought before the Council of the 
\merican Library Association, and received 
unanimous endorsement. Nowhere more 
than in the work of schools is the real value 
of the library as a factor in education mors 
manifest, and it should go without saying 
that the school librarian should be a per 
son picked for the work, ranked fairly, and 
The too frequent practice of 
giving 


paid properly. 
retiring incompetent 
them charge of the school library is a rem- 
nant of the dark ages in library work which 
The time 


teachers by 


should no longer be possible. 
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will soon come when every well equip; 


school that is to hold its rank in our educa 
tional system must provide for a school 
brary, not only well selected but well ad 
ministered, and this will mean the devel 


ment of the post of school librarian—a « 


necting link between the two great fun 
tions. 
Tue Liprary JouRNAL is able to pri 


elsewhere in this issue an authoritative 
statement of the Situation in a 
phase of educational extension work in 
which many librarians are interested and 


present 


few have as yet been able for various rea 
sons to do much, namely, motion pictur: 
The difficulties facing the libra 
He faces a highly com 


exhibits. 
rian are various. 
mercialized and powerfully entrenched i: 
dustry which cannot be expected to be over 
friendly to him unless, in the vernacula: 
phrase, “he means business.” Motion pic 
tures are unquestionably coming to be an 
educational agency of stupendous value 
The librarian cannot afford to ignore 


hardly 


t 
Oftentimes, unfortunately, he can 
see how he can afford to use it. Neverth 

less, as Mr. Cocks points out, dabbling with 
it, playing with it, is as unsatisfactory to 
the librarian as it is to the film manufac 
turer. Strange as it may seem, we are to 

by the film people themselves that there has 
been only a scattered demand for the finest 
type of film on the part of libraries. They 
also, we are told, and this is more easil) 
explicable, “have been unwilling to pay the 
prices necessary to obtain films which cost 
much to produce.” We believe it to b 
the function of the Lisrary JOURNAL to 
develop so far as possible a demand for 
such films, for just as the demand increases, 
the supply will appear. Apart from the 
educational departments of f th 

larger motion picture manufacturers, tl 
work of handling the exchange end of edu 
cational pictures is being deveioped by at 
least three companies with a larger or sma! 

er amount of capital and experienced ability 


some ot 


= 


in this field. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES AS BRANCHES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ 


By Harrier A. Woop, Supervisor of High School Branches, Library iat 


Portland, Oregon 


[uis rather formidable heading might 
well be changed to “The supreme oppor- 
tunity of the public library.” Long have 
public libraries hoped for popular recog- 
nition as educational institutions, but fulfill- 
ment has been slow because of the lack of 
a teaching force. Women’s club leaders 
and university extension lecturers have 
helped and public school teachers have re- 
sponded nobly as individuals, but we libra- 
ians must acknowledge that our point of 

ew has been very little understood by 
educators. The fact that no officer of the 
National Educational Association took any 
part in the discussion of the Library Sec- 
tion at the Salt Lake City meeting or, so 
far as known, attended its sessions, is 
ndicative of the insignificant place that 
libraries hold in elementary and_ second- 
ary education. If we librarians are to be 
welcomed into the councils of educators 
as co-workers we must have first-hand 
knowledge of school conditions. This can 
be gained by reading educational books 
and magazines and by observing intelli- 
gently and sympathetically the work of 
teachers and pupils in the schoolroom. 
The term “teacher” should be taken in its 
widest sense to include all leaders of study 
groups whether public or private. When 
teachers and librarians depend upon each 
other for inspiration there will be an ex- 
change of ideas upon educational move- 
ments and upon book values that will af- 
fect the school and library tremendously. 
The stream of influence must flow from 
the school into the library just as steadily 
as from the library into the school, if edu- 
cational isolation is to be made a thing of 
the past. If this ideal is faithfully fol- 
lowed a body of intelligent book lovers 
will be developed. Training the young 
people of the rising generation to work 
out their own salvation in the laboratory 


igs | to be read at the meeting of the Pacific North- 
.ibrary Association in Spokane, Sept. 4, 1914 
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of books means to lead them from tii 
textbooks and selected libraries of the 
school to the larger resources of the local 
branch and central libraries, the state 
library, the special libraries, and the great 
national library at Washington, as well as 
to inspire them to accumulate for them 
selves those books that represent their own 
tastes and personal developments. The 
joint work of teacher and librarian is t 
remove all handicaps in this intellectual 
race. Days in school are few compared 
with days after school, and the present 
tendency in education is to acquaint young 
people with the environment in which they 
are to live. What library system will 
serve best in the solution of this problem? 
Every community must face this question, 
for no school worthy of the name can 
exist without its laboratory of books, the 
only laboratory that every pupil may use 
throughout life. 

One of the most recent solutions of- 
fered is the cooperation of the school 
boards and library boards in the support 
and management of school libraries. The 
elementary school seems to be best served 
by the small class room library in charge 
of the teacher, together with a very care- 
fully selected building library of the most 
vital reference books. The high schools, 
however, need larger collections and the 
service of special librarians. 

The following cities among others are 
known to be trying the plan of public 
library administration of high schoo! 
libraries: Cleveland, Ohio; Madison, Wis. ; 
Newark and Passaic, N. J.; Portland and 
Salem, Ore.; Somerville, Mass. Tacoma, 
Wash., and Gary, Ind., have decided upon 
this course, and Manchester, N. H., ex 
pects to do so next year. Before discuss 
ing the merits of the system let us glance 
at the practical adjustments that these 
cities have made. There seems to be a 
great variety, due doubtless to the condi 
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tion of the treasury, the method of taxa- 
tion, and to the pioneer stage of the work. 
In every case the room, furniture, fix- 
tures, and janitor service seem to be pro- 
vided by the school board. 

Books and periodicals with binding and 
cataloging are as a rule supplied by the 
library board. In Portland the school 
board appropriated $10,000 for two suc- 
cessive years, 1910 and 1911, for the pur- 
chase of books for grade and high schools. 
From 1912 on, the book fund for school 
libraries has been a part of the public 
library budget. The public library has 
cared for the books from the beginning. 
In Cleveland the school board buys most 
of the reference books and magazines. In 
Madison the school board provides teach- 


ers’ magazines, but all other books and 
magazines are furnished by the library 


board. 

fhe question of who shall furnish sup- 
plies does not seem to be easily deter- 
mined in libraries chiefly reference with 
records made at the central library. In 
Cleveland and Portland the public library 
board provides them for the most part. In 
Madison in 1912 the expense was equally 
divided and in 1913 chiefly borne by the 
school board. 

Salaries at present are paid in various 
In Newark the entire salary is paid 
by the school board, in Portland for three 
schools entirely by the library board, and 
in Tacoma three-fourths by the school 
board and one-fourth by the library board. 
Salaries at present range from $570 to 
$1200, the latter being the salary offered 
by Tacoma for the first year of the Sta- 
dium High School Library under joint 
library and school control. In so new a 
work salaries are not so high as they are 
likely to be when the position of high 
school librarian is on a firmer footing. It 
is to be expected that good work in this 
line will be rewarded by financial recog- 
nition. The chief endeavor should be to 
do a work that will provide lasting re- 
sults. 

Advocates of the organization of high 
school libraries as branches of public libra- 
ries recognize the splendid work that is 
being done in libraries under school man- 
agement, realizing that spirit and equip- 


ways. 
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ment are larger factors in the success of 
a library than any scheme of organization. 
In this discussion, however, it is assumed 
that an organization presenting the fewest 
handicaps is being constantly sought by 


educators who hold themselves open to 
conviction. Mutual confidence must form 
the basis for any such union of forces, 


and complete sympathy with the work and 
ideals of both institutions will surely re 
sult from the close alliance. The public 
library wishing to have the great privilege 
of entering the school must inspire the 
school authorities with faith in its ability 
to carry on the work satisfactorily and 
with belief in its readiness to enter into the 
life of the school. 

The community at large will profit by 
the close coérdination of its two greates 
educational forces. Undoubtedly this com 
ing together of school and library is a 
manifestation of the modern 
toward economy and efficiency. 


moveme 
Wh 
mea 
ured by comparative statistics of cost lx 
cause of the intangible quality of its 
product, nevertheless the first argument f 
this plan that will occur to the taxpayer is 
the economy in using the machinery « 
the library for the school and that of th 
school for the library. 

Any one conversant with book-buying 
realizes that the order department of a 
library is obliged to keep constantly on 
the alert. The buying of books at right 
prices and in suitable editions is a business 
in which long experience and practice ars 
essential to success. The order clerk must 
be an expert if the purchasing capacity of 
a library is to be kept at its maximum 
The handling of the book-buying through 
the library gives to the school the advan- 
tage of frequent purchases at the best 
discounts. This is particularly important 
in cities far removed from book centers, 
for book bargains are difficult to secur« 
even with the utmost promptness. Nor 
are the teachers and high school librarians 
ignored in the selections, for the order 
originates in the school. The high school 
librarian watches the new books at the 


educational effectiveness cannot be 


public library and borrows for trial at the 
school those especially suitable. In 
cases the copy at the central library will 


some 


TWO BRANCH LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT CLEVELAND, OFTO 
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be sufficient to supply the occasional de- 
mand at the school. Thus unwise pur- 
chases and unnecessary duplications are 
avoided. 

A book that ceases to be of service in 
the high school may be transferred per- 
manently or temporarily to another part 
of the system. Changes in the course of 
study and even in the faculty often cause 
excellent books to be set aside. The lbra- 
rian of the board of education in one of 
our large cities testifies that numbers of 
books are thus put out of service. Whether 
the books were purchased with school or 
library funds, the school should always he 
consulted in their disposition. 

The cataloging of books, so vital to their 
usefulness, is as expensive as it is import- 
ant. Every high school library should be 
fully cataloged, as nearly as possible lik» 
the public library, without the use of shori 
cuts. in order to enable the pupils to make 
the most of the school and public hbra- 
ries, and to furnish an object lesson in sys 
tem and order. If this cataloging is done 
by the catalog department of the public 
library, not only is there a saving in ex- 
pense, but also a uniformity in method 
that greatly aids the young student in his 
use of public libraries. There should be 
harmony in the catalogs from the jus enile 
department up. 

At first thought it might seem as if the 
high school library should be modified to 
fit the college library, but the vast major- 
ity of high school students will not go to 
college; their only universities will be pub 
lic libraries. College students with their 
advanced training will adjust themselves 
to modification. In every way the libra 
rian will emphasize the use of the library 
in the school as a laboratory where stu- 
dents may secure not only the informa- 
tion needed for the next recitation but the 
means of unlocking all of the gates of 
knowledge. 

The high school library should be care- 
fully selected to set right standards be- 
fore young people. For this reason some 
school librarians hesitate to open the high 
school library to the general public. The 
problem becomes complicated with a va- 
ried constituency. Other librarians with 
Mr. Dana encourage the immediate com- 
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munity to use the library tor reterence 
contending that “the presence of adult tel 
low-workers is stimulating to the pupil 
and it is well to have intimate knowledge 
of school conditions widespread among 


adults.” Tacoma is to open its hig 
school library for circulation three even 
ings a week as well as during the day, so 
that the merits of this plan will soon be 
well tested. 

The high school librarian, treed from 
the exacting work of cataloging, can give 
her individual attention to personal work 
with students and teachers certain 
amount of bibliographical and analytical 
work is very profitable, but no high school 
librarian can be fresh for work with her 
public who ts absorbed in record work 
during school hours or who stays overtime 
to do it. School librarians who attempt to 
do personal work in addition to the cata 
loging certainly violate the eight-hour law. 
One writes: “I have such busy days at 
the high school from 8 a. m. to 6 or 7 p. m. 
that I cannot write a line and have to 
bring all my mail home to answer.” An 
other states: “I work regularly ten hours 
a day and do all my rea ling besides.” 

The high school librarian studies with 
the teacher the best methods of bringing 
books and readers together, and of mak 
ing books not a necessary evil through 
which to make credits and escape from 
school, but a means of pleasure and the en 
largement of life. 

The high school librarian is the go 
between whose attendance upon the meet 
ings of school faculty and staff acquaints 
the worker in each field with the interests 
and activities of the other. 

The general school librarian 1s indebted 
to the high school librarian in the selection 
of books for the upper grammar grades 
and they in turn are glad of the light 
thrown upon the high school work by 
familiarity with the work of the grades. 
The increasing popularity of the junior 
high school, which includes the two upper 
grammar grades and the first year of high 
school, is bringing about a clearer under 
standing between the teachers of the older 
and younger pupils, to the great advantage 
of the pupils. 

The gulf that has existed between the 
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grades and the high school is thus being 
bridged and librarians should not be slow in 
noting the significance of the movement. 
Close touch with the reference librarian 
prevents duplication in bibliographical 
work, especially relating to debates, and 
brings much helpful pamphlet material to 
the attention of the high school faculty. 
While important numbers of the magazines 
should be found on the high school shelves, 
the accumulation of pamphlet files of 
periodicals is superfluous if students are 
trained to the use of the reference room. 
The high school librarian holds a 
unique position in the school. The stu- 
dents are brought into intimate contact 
with her every day during their entire 
course, and the faculty hold her in .con- 
stant review. It is not surprising there- 
fore that a wise superintendent recently 
asked, “What about the misfit in the high 
school library?” Great care should be 
exercised in selecting a librarian who 
seems equipped for this peculiarly difficult 
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and important position. The general re 
quirements are a college degree, librar) 
school training, and previous experience i: 
school and library work, as well as a per 
sonality that appeals to young people. I: 
case of an error in selection, the situatior 
can be more easily adjusted in a publi 
library system calling for librarians pos 
sessed of a variety of talents than in 
public school system where library posi 
tions are not so diversified. 

Granted that the right librarian has bee: 
secured and provided that her hands ar 
not tied with technical details, there is n 
one in the schools with so wonderful ai 
opportunity to mold the lives of the stu 
dents and to assist them in finding them 
selves in their life work. Through th 
very atmosphere created by the personalit 
presiding over the library are the students 
receiving impressions that are preparing 
them for that self-mastery that is the tru 
basis of self-government, not only in th 
school but in the world after school. 


LIBRARY WORK IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’ 


By Samvuec H. Rancx, Librarian, Grand Rapids Public Library 


VOCATIONAL guidance, as we know it 
to-day, is closely related to the movement 
for vocational and industrial education; but 
vocational education, it should be clearly 
understood, is much broader than industrial 
education. It includes the latter. Further- 
more, vocational guidance is not vocational 
education, though it is sometimes so spoken 
of. Industrial education is largely encour- 
aged by the employers of labor who find 
that the schools do not send them boys and 
girls immediately fitted for the work they 
are to do as producers. This movement on 
the part of employers is due to a strong con- 
viction that many of the things taught chil- 
dren in school are of no use to them as wage 
earners. The difficulty of the problem of 
our schools fitting children for industry is 
increased by the fact that most children are 
“motor-minded or thing-minded,” while 
most teachers (especially women) are 
“word- or symbol-minded.” 


*Read before the joint meeting of the Michigan 
and Wisconsin Library Associations, Menominee- 
Marinette, Aug. 29-31, 1914. 


Time was when the expense of the train 
ing of young people for industry was borne 
by the industry itself, through the appren 
tice system. Most of the industries cannot, 
or will not, take the time or trouble to trai: 
men and women for those industries, bu 
wish the boys and girls to come to them 
fairly well prepared—preferably at the e» 
pense of someone else. The use of ma 
chinery where each individual makes only a 
fractional part of the finished product 
makes the old fashioned apprentice system 
impossible. In such industries many of the 
workers are operators of machines, m 
skilled workmen, and they enter these in 
dustries not from choice or by reason oi 
preparation, but because of the first oppor- 
tunity to earn wages. 

Vocational guidance is the effort to guide 
young people into useful occupations for 
which they are best suited. This applies 
to every kind of occupation or work, to 
professional as well as to industrial and 
technical work. Vocational guidance is 
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simply an attempt to introduce organized 
knowledge into a field long leit to blind 
chance. 

Vocational guidance has been defined as 
the science of self-discovery, as an organ- 
ized conscious efiort of helping people to 
find themselves, developing in each person 
genuine manhood and womanhood. It has 
to do with problems educational and social, 
as well as occupational, for one’s occupa- 
tion is only a portion of a normal human 
life. Let me quote here the advice of one 
of the great engineers of modern times: 
“Make a man of yourself first, and after- 
wards an engineer.” To help a person to 
find himself is a very big undertaking. On 
the results of it depend largely the useful- 
ness and happiness of the individual, and 
ultimately of society. It is not only a prob- 
lem of the schools and of the library, but it 
is a problem of society, and fundamentally 
it is a problem of democracy, for no one 
can be as good a citizen as a democracy re- 
quires unless he is engaged in useful work, 
in the doing of which he can find full self- 
expression, which alone can spell happiness. 
All this means that he must be tempera- 
mentally, intellectually, and physically 
adapted for his work, and that he has a 
noble conception of the ends and aims of life 
and of what constitutes genuine success. 
It is the very great privilege of the librarian 
to place in the hands of readers the books 
of the wisest men of all ages, whose words 
and thoughts still live and help others to 
live, by helping them find themselves. 

Along with this self-discovery goes the 
necessity of “preserving to the individual 
his ambition to aspire to make of himself 
what he will’—the most glorious preroga- 
tive of a human being. A democratic so- 
ciety ought not to tolerate for one minute 
the thought that our boys and girls before 
they leave school, or a few years thereafter, 
can be shunted into a line of work which 
they are expected to follow the rest of their 
lives. In that direction lies a society based 
on the idea of caste. No person, however 
great his knowledge of occupations, or vast 
his experience in life, can ever tell with 
exactness what any given individual is best 
fitted to do. He can only suggest the oppor- 
tunity that certain occupations offer and 
discuss with the person his possible adapta- 
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bility for them. Wath this knowledge and 
help each person must work out his own 
salvation. 

The work of the vocational director oi 
guide is not only to help a person to fi 
himself and to realize the most of his px 
sibilities, but it is just as important for the 
guide to steer young people away trom a 
vocation as into it, by pointing out the limi 
tations that are a part of particular lines ot 
work. He must systematically instill in the 
thought of serious-minded young people 
the challenge, What has this occupation to 
offer me? 

Perhaps I can best illustrate this point 
by citing two instances that came under my 
observation recently. Some time ago I had 
the privilege and pleasure of going through 
a factory in Detroit that employs some 3, 
persons. It is an institution that has an 


international reputation. The work is high 
grade and the wages and factory conditions 
excellent, but the thing that most impressed 
itself on my mind was the fact that the 
workers were nearly all young men. On 
asking about this the superintendent who 
was my guide stated that in that particular 
factory forty years was the dead line, that 
when a man reached that age, with rare ex 
ceptions, it was the policy of the institution 
to let him out. The only thought in the 
management of this factory was the quality 
and quantity of the product turned out, the 
most possible in a given length of time. By 
the time the young men who go into that 
factory reach the age of forty they are 
nervously incapacitated for keeping up the 
pace and the institution drops them, and 
they are then thrown on the world to begin 
anew their struggle for life. Such a fac- 
tory may be a great commercial and finan- 
cial success, but I cannot help believing 
that an institution that deliberately scraps 
men by the time they are forty is a curse 
to the social life of its community, and to 
the men who must work in it. I[t is the 
business of those who are giving vocational 
guidance to know the limitations that go 
with an institution of that kind. It is most 
decidedly not the chief business of the pub- 
lic with its taxes to train workers for an 
institution that expects to scrap them at the 
age of forty. 

Last June I visited a factory for the 
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manufacture of men’s clothing, in Cleve- 
land, where about 1,000 persons are em- 


ployed, two-thirds of them women. The 
sanitary and other appointments of this fac- 
tory are all that could be desired; in fact 
they are very much better than the working 
conditions in the average public library. By 
the way the people moved, however, one 
could not help but realize that everyone was 
working at tremendous pressure and speed, 
for nearly everything was done on a piece- 
work basis. One of the impressive sights 
was a man with a tablet before him and two 
stop watches, analyzing and recording the 
motions of a worker at her machine. Ina 
group of workers who were _ perhaps 
making button-holes, or another group who 
were simply sewing in pockets, or perhaps 
making the bands for the belt to hold up 
trousers, before machines going at tremen- 
dous speed, the stop watch man was watch- 
ing a new girl, analyzing her motions, find- 
ing out where her lost time occurred, for 
the purpose of coaching her in the effort 
to increase her speed of production three or 
four times; in other words, the driving of 
the individual, and the regulation of the 
routine of the individual, were all directed 
to the purpose of getting the largest pos- 
sible amount of product with the least 
amount of expenditure of time and energy 
as well as space. I was told that for this 
work the average American was not well 
adapted, that it required persons from fam- 
ilies of a foreign race of the first or second 
generation, who were able to withstand the 
nervous strain of work under such condi- 
tions. 

Now I find no fault with economic and 
industrial efficiency, and the methods of 
scientific management to help us arrive at 
such efficiency. We need much more of 
this sort of efficiency in all our occupations, 
libraries included. But I do insist that such 
efficiency shall not be at the expense of the 
vitality of the worker and his efficiency as 
a factor in human society. It is the business 
of the vocational guide to understand and 
know working conditions and their effect 
on the worker; for vocational guidance 


operates not only for economic efficiency, 
but for social efficiency. 

In its early stages vocational guidance 
concerned itself largely with that of finding 
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a job for the boy or girl. At the present 
time where vocational guidance is organ- 
ized through the public school system the 
emphasis has been largely transformed into 
the effort to keep boys and girls out of 
industries as long as possible, by convincing 
them and their parents that the best thing 
they can do at the school age is to continue 
in school. This means that those who en- 
deavor to act as vocational guides musi 
know the facts (as they have been brought 
out in a number of investigations) of the 
great economic value to the child of his con- 
tinuance in our schools with all their present 
faults, real or imaginary. There are othe: 
who believe that the persons most in need 
of vocational guidance are the teachers and 
parents, rather than the boys and girls 
themselves. 

A vocational guide or vocational coun- 
sellor, in addition to knowing the industries 
must also know the individual boys and 
girls. This view is based on the idea that 
it is because of the failure of teachers and 
parents to understand life and the problems 
of the child, and because of the lack oi 
proper teaching in the schools, that children 
go into industry so soon and so poorly pre- 
pared. The facts back of this view are 
those studies that claim to show that nearly 
three-fourths of the children who leave 
school when the law allows, do so not be- 
cause of direct economic pressure in the 
home, but because the school has lost it 
grip upon them. 

At the recent national conference in 
Grand Rapids the present trend of voca- 
tional guidance was summarized as follows 

“(1) The work began originally with the 
attention given to various types of misfits 
in the social settlements. It was based on 
what might be characterized as a ‘niche’ 
theory of society, which states the problem 
as that of finding the particular place or 
station (niche) in life which exists some- 
where for each individual. (2) In the sec- 
ond stage it was held to be the duty of 
society to tinker with, and in some way to 
patch up, individuals that are defective. 
(3) The idea was conceived of working 
through the public schools to prevent in- 
dividuals from being spoiled in the making. 
(4) Next came a shift in emphasis to the 
necessity of vocational training. (5) And 
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finally we have come to a recognition ot 
the necessity for an educational survey of 
the community in order to determine and 
to make known the facilities and opportuni- 
ties that are already available, and for a 
survey of the industries in order to deter- 
mine what the real needs are. The present 
tendency undoubtedly is to seek to utilize 
the public school system as the agency for 
the prosecution of the work, looking toward 
the solution of these great problems.” 

Where does the library and the librarian 
come in in all this vocational guidance 
scheme, particularly for the boys and girls 
who have left school and are earning 
wages, most likely a blind alley job? First 
of all the librarian must know and thor- 
oughly understand the vocational opportu- 
nities of his own community. This means 
working conditions, wages, hours of labor, 
chances for personal improvement, chances 
for advancement in wages, etc., as well as 
the hazard to life and limb and health. In 
short, the business of the librarian who 
attempts to give vocational advice is to 
know the full social significance of the in- 
dustries and occupations of his community. 
This is a very big job, a bigger job than 
most of us have time to undertake. The 
smaller the community, however, the easier 
it is for the librarian to master it. 

Next, the librarian must know the litera- 
ture that relates to these occupations in his 
community, so that he may help the boys 
and girls at work in them to find themselves 
and improve themselves in the work they 
are daily doing. In_ this direction the 
librarian has the greatest opportunity once 
you get such persons imto your library. To 
get a young person interested in reading 
and studying about his work is an achieve- 
ment that will mean much to him, to his 
employer, and to society at large. It is the 
kind of vocational guidance, a kind of voca- 
tional enlightenment, that makes for the 
highest efficiency. And here the average 
librarian can do more than in, any other 
way. By a better understanding of his job, 
such as one can get from library books, the 
worker learns to see his work whole, and 
that will dignify it and give him a self 
respect and an interest that is of the utmost 
value to himself and to society. 
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Third, the librarian must know s mething 
about the opportunities of occupations and 
the literature relating to them in other com- 
munities, so that he may know what to 
place in the hands of particular boys and 
girls who wish to seek such opportunities 
elsewhere, especially in a community where 
the outlook is limited. 

And finally the librarian must personally 
know the boys and girls. This is absolutely 
for worth-while work in_ this 
direction. Nothing can take the place ot 
this personal knowledge. And it is this 
that is most difficult for the librarian in a 
large city to get. A certain amount of gen- 
eral work with books the 
library is doing all the time; but to deal with 
a particular case the guidance offered, or 
indirectly suggested, can only be given intel- 
ligently on the basis of personal knowledge. 

In Grand Rapids the library. and the 
schools have been codperating in the work 
of vocational guidance for a number of 
years. The more I see of it the more | am 
convinced of the difficulties of the problems 
and the more I am convinced that vocational 
guidance attempted with a lack of compre 
hensive knowledge may easily do as much 
harm as good. In all this work, however, 
I am convinced most thoroughly that we 
should emphasize all along the line the fact 
that the most important vocation for which 
we are training our boys and girls is that 
of citizenship, and therefore, that we must 
emphasize the moral and social elements of 
life as over against the mere industrial or 


necessary 


worth-while 


in other words, that 
with 
mere 


productive elements: 
we are dealing with human 
hearts and rather than 
units of human energy who may be used 
for the production of things—and dollars. 
For after all is said and done the chief 
business of life is not the getting of a living, 
great in importance as that is, but to live, 
and to realize the full possibilities of human 
use the words of Dr 


beings 


souls with 


personality. To 
Saleeby, “The soul of all improvement 15 
the improvement of the soul.” 

If the crowns of all the kingdoms of the 
empire were laid down at m) feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of read- 


ing, I would spurn them all.—FENELON 
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LIBRARIES AND MOTION 


IGNORED 


PICTURES—AN 


HDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


sy Orrin G. Cocks, Advisory Secretary, National Board of 


THe libraries of the United States have 
failed to see the educational value of motion 
pictures during their period of growth in 
the last 15 years. These have now become 
overwhelmingly commercial and are sup- 
plied daily to over 17,000 motion picture 
houses. The libraries propose entering the 
field by exhibiting films which are peculiarly 
suitable for instruction and enlightenment. 
They must pay the price for their earlier in- 
difference ! 

For years, the National Board of Cen- 
sorship has been urging the development 
of the use of educational films. It has found 
many difficulties in the way, including an 
inertia on the part of schools, colleges, libra- 
ries, and churches. It is necessary to state 
these facts if librarians throughout the 
country are to realize the obstacles in the 
way of securing satisfactory programs. 

There is no question but that splendid 
films are in existence. The manufacturers 
abroad and in the United States have 
scoured the world for scientific, literary, 
historical, artistic, scenic, and nature films. 
These manufacturers hold the sample copies 
of possibly 15,000 subjects, a part of which 
can be bought outright if desired. The 
trouble is not with the film supply, but with 
the ability of occasional renters to obtain 
from exchanges what they want, when they 
want it and at a satisfactory price. 

In order to explain this technical situa- 
tion, some facts should be given. There are 
a number of elements entering into the pro- 
duction, distribution, and exhibition of mo- 
tion pictures. The raw stock of celluloid 
from which films are made has a certain 
life. The film base is usually inflammable. 
Before pictures are manufactured or exhib- 
ited, it is necessary to obtain splendid cam- 
eras, studios, staging, and highly paid actors 
and actresses, or to search diligently for 
proper out-door settings for subjects. The 


proper use of the camera is an art in itself. 
The skilful direction of people and scenes 
to obtain illusions is also a highly technical 


Censorship 


business; even the production of tray. 
scenic, and scientific pictures with a mini 
mum waste of film requires a high grade o 
artistic ability. When once the picture has 
been constructed, prepared with subject 
and sub-titles, and has been submitted to th 
National Board of Censorship, it must be 
advertised, circulated among exchanges 
throughout the states of the Union, 
await its demand by the exhibitors. In mos: 
cases, the man directing an exchang 
orders only a partial list of the films mam 
factured by the group of producers with 
whom he has affiliation. He rents the films 
to the exhibitors in circuits immediately 
around his city. The price for a day’s use 
varies with the number of times it has run, 
the demand for the picture, its original cost, 
and the number of reels or parts. 

All this process has been built up because 
of the regular daily demand of the people 
for entertainment and enlightenment. Let 
me emphasize the fact that the demand is 
regular. The manufacturers also know 
the percentage of film subjects demanded, 
whether it be thrilling, tragic, humorous, 
artistic, or educational. 

The libraries which desire motion pictur: 
films are scattered. They make demands 
upon the exchanges only occasionally. T! 
insist that films having comparatively little 
popularity in the commercial houses shall 
be furnished them. It is only natural that 
these exchange men who obtain their living 
from the regular demand of the commer 
cial exhibitor are little interested in meet- 
ing the occasional request of the libraries 
for service. 

The manufacturers and exchange man- 
agers realize that the increasing use of mo- 
tion pictures in libraries, colleges, schools, 
and churches will, necessarily, draw away) 
somewhat from commercial houses. They 
have cast their interest in with the com- 
mercial exhibitor and are loyal to him. 

Another fact which should be stated is 
that librarians sometimes demand a conces- 
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sion in price. This has been the case man) 
times in and around New York. They also 
have not always been business-like in the 
return of films. 

The following firms of manufacturers 
announce that they have libraries of educa- 
tional films which can be obtained: 

The General Film Company, 71 West 23d 
St.. New York City; 

The Pathé Freres, 1 Congress St., Jer 
sey City, N. J.; 

The Eclair Film Company, 126 West 46th 
St., New York City; 

Thomas A. Edison Company, 239 Lake- 
side Ave., Orange, N. J.; 

The Gaumont Company, 110 West goth 
St.. New York City; 

The Hepworth American Film Corpora- 
tion, 110 West goth St., New York City; 

George Kleine Company, 166 North State 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

There may be others, but these are the 
larger manufacturers. It is possible to ob- 
tain their books of educational films upon 
request. It does not follow that the films 
noted in these books can be obtained upon 
demand. Correspondence with the com- 
panies will undoubtedly make clear the cou- 
ditions. A further fact is also important. 
The manufacturers of films withdraw from 
circulation most of their film subjects after 
they have been in circulation from 3 to 6 
months. This gives them the opportunity 
to construct new films and to increase the 
profit of a lucrative business. Unless films 
are purchased outright, as time goes on it 
becomes increasingly difficult to obtain some 
of those which have been most beautiful 
and inspiring. 

I desire to speak of solutions for these 
difficulties later. In the meantime, let us 
consider motion picture projecting machines 
and booths. Since the celluloid films are 
inflammable—though many of them are 
burning—it is necessary to protect audi- 
ences. Hence the fire-proof booth. Since 
pictures tend to flicker as they pass by upon 
the screen, it is important that a good grade 
of projection machine be obtained for reg- 
ular exhibition. This minimizes the eye 
strain. Since most films are of standard 
size with standard perforations for exhibi- 
tion, it is economical to obtain machines 
which will permit the display of the regu- 
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lation film. The ordinary machine costs 


about $225 and a fire-proof booth about 
$100. Many companies are experimenting 
to produce satisfactory small machines that 
cost in the region of $100. This has been 
accomplished for small rooms and limited 
uses. Advertisements can be found in the 
motion picture trade papers. 

A word about the psychology of aud- 
ences. Exhibitors everywhere testify that 
their patrons cannot be held with programs 
which are exclusively educational or con- 
sciously inspiring. The so-called educa- 
tional picture has been used in many the 
atres as, in the motion picture slang, “a 
chaser.” When these appear, the crowd 
leaves, making way for a new audience. 
An increasing number of exhibitors, how- 
ever, recognize the appeal of the rest of 
these technical pictures and hold their 
audiences with them. A warning should be 
given to librarians against an attempt to 
furnish instruction at the expense of enter- 
tainment. A well-balanced program will 
produce a far more satisfactory result than 
a program which excludes laughter and 
thrills. 

It ought to be clear by this time that 11 
is no easy work to provide a regular pro- 
gram of a high grade. It cannot be done 
by a librarian who looks over a stock book- 
let and quickly makes two or three selec 
tions from likely subjects. This business 
should be left to someone who makes it a 
large part of his or her duty. He can ob 
tain the films if the library is within striking 
distance of an exchange centre for films, 
but time, ability, patience, and money must 
be expended. 


A final statement should be made about 
obtaining films. [rom the standpoint of 
the library or the school, the present sys 
tem is unsatisfactory. The commercial 


companies with large stocks of films are 
not particularly interested in the occasional 
trade of institutions for education and en 
lightenment. Several organizations are im 
process of development which aim to cater 
to the forces of enlightenment in the com 
munity. It must be said that this demands 
large capital for the purchase of films and 
keen business ability to maintain a circula 
tion which will be profitable. The organ 
izations which have been launched are based 
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largely upon the plan of circulating a set 
program in 52 circuits composed of 7 mem- 
bers each. This will enable such a company 
to furnish 360 institutions with a five-reel 
program once a week at the initial expense 
for 230 reels of film. It makes it difficult, 
however, to obtain a varied program or to 
have it more often than once a week. The 
weekly rental for such a service will prob- 
ably range from $10 to $25. 

Another solution which would be more 
satisfactory for schools and libraries is the 
annual appropriation by the state of a 
sufficient sum to allow the purchase of a 
number of the best films each year by the 
state libraries or the state department of 
education. This increasing library of films 
could be held for circulation throughout 
the state at a nominal rental for libraries 
and schools. A committee skilled in the de- 
mands of these institutions for certain 
classes of films could make the selection. 
Such a plan pre-supposes, however, a far 
more general demand than there is at 
present for such purposes. The only other 
solution which has occurred to thinkers on 
this subject is the purchase at a large 
initial cost of a supply of films for rental 
and exhibition by some philanthropists or 
philanthropic foundation. Even this plan 
would have the disadvantage of being lo- 
cated in one section of the country and un- 
able quickly and economically to supply the 
demands in various parts of the country. It 
would appear that either these social service 
film exchanges must develop rapidly and 
satisfactorily or public demand must cause 
the creation of state film libraries. In the 
meantime, libraries must make the best use 
possible of the commercial film exchanges 
or co-operate far more than they are at 
present doing with the motion picture ex- 
hibitor who is in their vicinity. Both 
librarians and teachers will be surprised to 
find a willingness on the part of many such 
men to furnish entirely satisfactory pro- 
grams if audiences of library patrons, school 
children and their parents will be guar- 
anteed. 


To supplement Mr. Cocks’ article the 
JourRNAL on its own responsibility prints 
below a selected and, it believes, an au- 
thoritative list of manufacturers of inex- 
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pensive machines and of companies whic! 
furnish educational motion pictures, in the 
hope that librarians who are interested i: 
the use of motion pictures in the library 
may find the information of value. 

Machines which can be furnished for a 
price around $100 are as follows: 

Pathéscope, Pathé Fréres, 115 East 23d 
St.. New York City; 

Kineclair, Eclair Film Co., 126 West 46th 
St., New York City; 

Phantoscope Mig. Co., Bond Pildg 
Washington, D. C.; 

The Animatograph, Victor Animatograph 
Co., Davenport, Lowa: 

Edison Home Kinetoscope, Thos. A. Edi 
son, Inc., Orange, N. J.; 

Nicholas Power Co., 90 Gold St.. Ney 
York City. 

These machines operate under differen: 
mechanical devices, with various forms ot 
lighting, projection, protection of film, etc 
Some of them advertise that the fire hazard 
is reduced to a minimum, and we believ: 
all but one use the standard size of film 
Screens, tickets, equipment, etc., may be ob 
tained from the American Theatre Supp! 
Co., 218 West 42d St., New York Cit 
Any one of the companies mentioned will 
be glad to send complete information con- 
cerning their machines in response to in- 
quiries. 

There are at least three bureaus which 
have declared themselves ready to furnish 
film service of the kind desired in libraries 
though no guarantee can be made at pres 
ent that service can be obtained except 
within, possibly, 200 miles of New York 
There is little doubt about the satisfactors 
character of the films they furnish. These 
bureaus are: 

The Community Service & Film Bureau 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, managing direct- 
or, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; 

The Church and School Social Service 
Bureau, Rev. Wm. Carter, president, 18 
East gist St., New York City: 

The Motion Picture Bureau, Edward W 
Robinson, Singer Bldg., New York 
City. 

Sesides these, the following large com 

panies have educational departments: 
The General Film Co., Educational Dep! 
71 West 23d St.. New York City; 
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Gaumont Co., Congress St., Flushing, L.1.; 
Pathé Fréres, 1 Congress St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Large commercial exchanges of the great 
film producing companies have many edu- 
cational subjects on their shelves, and li- 
braries and schools in different parts of the 
country desiring to obtain programs should 
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One of the most important factors in the 
purchase of books for a new library, or in 
adding to a collection already established, 
is that of editions and their cost. No library 
large or small can afford to overlook the 
great possibilities of extending the purchas- 
ing power of the book fund. 

As you all know, the day of the net book 
is fairly here. It is only a short time ago 
that Doubleday, encouraged by the success 
of all publishers in issuing their new books 
at net prices, decided to make their entire 
list net. Other publishers watched with in- 
terest, and as nothing unpleasant happened, 
Macmillan decided to try it. Libraries still 
continued to buy, and Appleton, Dodd, and 
Houghton have just come in for the feast 
by making their entire catalogs net. Put- 
nam, Lippincott, and Little will do so in 
July, and before we realize it practically 
all publishers will do likewise. Let us con- 
sider briefly the result to a library. 

Fiction was $1.50 regular, less 33 1-3 per 
cent., or $1.00 a copy for the first year; now 
it is often $1.35 net, less 10 per cent., or 
.22. After the first year of protection it 
was formerly subject to as much as 40 per 
cent. discount, which was go cents a copy 
on thousands of titles. Now there are very 
few libraries that secure over 25 per cent., 
or $1.01 a copy. A greater discrepancy is 
evident with juvenile fiction over a year old, 
which is now 25 per cent., as compared 
with a former 40 to 44 per cent. In non- 
fiction the increased cost is even more no- 
ticeable, as thousands of titles are published 
at several dollars each. A $5.00 book could 
formerly be purchased at 40 per cent. dis- 
count for $3.00; now it costs $3.75. 


*Remarks at the New York Library Association 
Institutes, spring of 1914. 
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make a more serious etiort to discover what 
these subjects are. Any motion picture ex- 
hibitor will tell the names of these ex 
changes, and an examination of their re- 
sources will show the investigator the great 
possibilities already existing for arrang 
ing programs well suited to production 
either in library or school. 


The immediate result is a flood of rumors 
from all over the country to the effect that 
libraries are securing better discounts than 
10 per cent. on net books during the year of 
protection, from certain booksellers. Al- 
though the courts have ruled that the Pub- 
lishers’ Association cannot maintain prices, 
the bills of individual publishers rendered to 
booksellers and jobbers specify that their 
books are not to be sold at less than this 
rate. I think the fair and honorable way 
for libraries is to respect the wishes of the 
publisher and the needs of the bookseller, 
and to pay this increased cost, and not to 
enter into secret dealings for additional dis- 
counts. The mutual confidence of the pub- 
lisher and the librarian is of greater value, 
and it is possible that eventually a better 
discount may be legitimately arranged for 
libraries. 

When these facts of increased cost are 
considered it will be apparent to all that 
there is financial necessity for considering 
the various editions in which a book 1s 
published, and for frequently selecting one 
of lower price than the original. 

In order to purchase books intelligently 
for a library, it is necessary to build up a 
card record file of popular titles that are 
published in different editions. Using the 
ordinary catalog card, the author and title 
are shown, below which a separate line 1s 
devoted to each edition. The publisher is 
recorded on the left; the number of vol- 
umes, if more than one to the title, is 
placed between the red vertical lines; after 
which the published price is given. If the 
book is a classic appearing in several edi- 
tions, note is made of the illustrator, fol- 
lowed by data on the type and paper. Symbols 
are used to indicate which is the best edi 
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tion to purchase in publishers’ covers, and 
which one to have bound from the sheets in 
strong binding. When a similar edition to 
the one entered is published abroad, record 
of the publisher and shilling price is made 
on the next line, and the two publishers are 
joined by brackets to indicate the relation. 

This card record file may be gradually 
built up from the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, and from current entries in the 
Publishers’ Weekly and Cumulative Index. 
English editions may be secured from the 
Whitaker Catalog, and kept up to date from 
the Bookseller and Publishers’ Circular. As 
various editions are seen at bookstores or at 
other libraries, or are purchased or secured 
on approval, note is made on these cards, so 
that in time they become invaluable for 
intelligent book purchasing. 

In the selection of suitable editions for a 
public library many factors are involved. 
In comparison of different editions, some of 
the most essential points whereby poor edi- 
tions may be eliminated and the best dis- 
covered are: 

1. Eliminate if unauthorized and abridged 
text with no statement of abridgement or 
editorship on the title page. Such editions 
are usually pirated. Be careful to pur- 
chase only latest editions of all titles except 
fiction. This is important in the purchase 
of reference books, which are occasionally 
revised; likewise new or revised matter is 
frequently added to books of travel and 
biography. In purchasing editions of the 
standard poets beware of “Poems of,” 
“Poems by,” and “Poems,” as they are usu- 
ally only such portion of the complete 
poetical works as the publisher was able 
to secure legitimately, or which he could 
safely steal on account of the expiration of 
the copyright. It is always wise to con- 
sider the general reputation and standing 
of the publisher when selecting editions. 

2. Select whenever possible, when read- 
able type can be obtained, one volume edi- 
tions in place of those published in several 
volumes. The first volume of a set is usu- 
ally worn out before the remainder is 
ready to be discarded, and readers who lose 
one volume are forced to pay for the en- 
tire set, as publishers will rarely sell the 
volumes separately. To illustrate: Hugo’s 
“Les miserables” is published by Little in 
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five volumes at $5.00 net, but it is obtain- 
able in one volume published by Scott at 3s. 
6d. regular. It should be ordered in strong 
binding, and can be secured for a small 
fraction of the cost of the five volume set. 
Dumas, “Three musketeers,” I volume, 
Scott at 3s. 6d. instead of Little, 2 volumes, 
2 net. Tolstoi, “Anna Karenina,” Scott 
s. 6d. instead of Crowell, 2 volumes, $2.50. 
3. Reject the edition if the type shows 
through the paper so that there is confusio: 
to the eye in reading. It is surprising how 
many otherwise good editions are rendered 
worthless on account of a more or 
transparent paper. India paper is unsuit- 
able for library use, yet it is occasionalls 
used by reputable publishers. 

4. Note whether the inner margin is too 
narrow to read the page with ease. Often 
a good edition becomes a poor one for this 
reason alone. If the book is one likely to 
need rebinding soon, or is to be placed in 
strong binding from the sheets, note wheth 
er the margin is wide enough to stand 
the sewing. 

5. Is the type too large for practical use 
or, as is far more frequently the case, too 
small to read comfortably? Very heavy 
face type is undesirable. 

6. What are the wearing qualities of the 
paper? Is it too thin or too thick; of 
glazed, or of spongy surface? Form a 
general impression of its durability based 
on experience with books of similar char- 
acter: 

>. If illustrated, is its appearance en- 
hanced by a competent illustrator, one in 
sympathy with the spirit of the author; or 
do the illustrations discourage the interest 
of the reader? Classic characters dressed 
in modern costume are hardly in keeping 
with real literature. 

8. Binding: Is the cover design cheap, 
or is it attractive? What is the quality of 
the cloth? Has the book strength in its 
joint, usually the weakest point of a library 
book? If it has a paper label, avoid it. 

g. Price: What is the actual cost to the 
library in comparison with other accept- 
able editions? If you were to purchase it 


tA 


less 


personally would you be satisfied to select 
the most expensive edition? 

10. is it ordinarily a better investment to 
purchase it in publishers’ binding, or to 
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have it bound from the sheets? 
Books with undesirable publishers’ covers 
made serviceable through strong 
binding. Most English editions of fiction 
are poorly sewn, so that they soon need re- 
binding. It is better to purchase them in 
strong binding, importing them free of duty 
for library use. 

In general, fiction by American authors 
should nearly always be purchased in Am- 
erican editions, while English authors are 
frequently obtainable in better editions for 
the money through importation. 

We do not recommend pirated edi- 
tions, but every librarian should become 
acquainted with the lower priced fiction 
brought out by the original publishers, such 
as the 50 cent series of Doran, Lane, and 
Moffat, and the excellent Macmillan 50 
cent net reprints, all of which sell at a 
liberal discount. The success of the Gros- 
set & Dunlap copyright fiction has led many 
leading publishers to discontinue their re- 
print series and to market these editions 
through Grosset. Copies in publishers’ 
covers, and the sheet stock of the regular 
edition, are frequently turned over to the 
lower price publishers, so that the regular 
edition is obtainable at the lower price un- 
til such time as the supply is exhausted and 
the book is reprinted. This is usually done 
from a set of plates which are sold by the 
original publishers and are identical with 
those of the regular edition. The Burt 
copyright fiction titles are worth while con- 
sidering individually. The Crowell Astor 
fiction has a fair type on many titles, and 
is published at 60 cents selling at a large 
discount. 

Every librarian should be familiar with 
the Cambridge Classics of Houghton, pub- 
lished at go cents net, which are of the 
same good workmanship as the $1.50 net 
edition. As an example, Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s cabin” can be purchased for consider 
ably less than a dollar in the Cambridge 
Classics, but costs more than a dollar in 
the regular edition. Emerson’s essays, com- 
plete in one volume, can be bought in this 
series, instead of the regular edition of 2 
volumes, first and second series, published at 
$1.75 net each. The Houghton Autograph 
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Poets series, published at 90 cents net, can 
often be used to advantage for circulation 
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are desirable for 


instead of the $2.00 net 


bridge editions which 


ference collections. Many titles of the O» 


ford edition of the standard poets are « 
cellent at 3s. 6d. or 2s. regular. 

Contrary 
been found by actual record that the 
fair 


to general impression, it has 
lowei 
ric } 1 
price eaitions Service both 
before and after they are rebound. 
manufacture of low price books, the machine 
the same as the 
regular editions, and the paper is often of 


Both the Grosset and the Burt 


give 


In the 


sewing 1S that used on 


fair quality. 
books are frequently manufactured at the 
plant of the original publisher, where they 


are printed trom the same plates as the 


regular editions. 


paper is somewhat inferior, the cloth use 


Generally speaking, the 


on the cover is of a cheaper grade, and 
gold is omitted from the lettering. Count 
has been the number of 
obtained from the low price, and from the 
regular editions, before being rebound, and 
it has been found that the reprint editions 
average 18 issues in comparison with 19 of 
the regular edition. After rebinding, the 
cheaper edition circulates an average of 48 


one 52 is- 


made ot issues 


issues and the more expensive 
sues, making a total circulation of 66 for 
the low price book, and 71 for the regular 
edition. As one can purchase three copies 
of the lower price book for about the same 
money as one copy of the regular edition, 
it is evident that far more circulations may 
be obtained by use of the lower price book ; 
but we do not recommend its purchase 
when it is of distinctly inferior appear 
It has been said that it is immoral 
Perhaps 


ance. 
to circulate a badly soiled book. 
one copy of an expensive edition, retained 
in circulation until it is filthy, does more 
damage to a library than would three copies 
of a little less artistic edition, if they are 
discarded before they become actively im 
moral. 

In selecting editions of juvenile books, it 
is necessary to consider the uses for which 
they are intended. If they are for reading- 
room collections, it is usually desirable to 
get the best and most attractive editions. 
Book covers have an educational value in 
inducing children to read good literature. 
easier to teach the child respect 
books, if at- 


It is far 
and care in the handling of 
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tractive editions are supplied, than if they 
present a cheap appearance. 

However, for ordinary circulation it is 
worth considering titles in such series as 
the Every Child Should Know reprints of 
Doubleday published at 50 cents; the Amer- 
ican Fights and Fighters series, Doubleday, 
75 cents; the 50 cents Macmillan juvenile 
reprints; and the Every Boy’s Library ( Boy 
Scout edition) of Grosset & Dunlap. The 
Riverside Literature series of Houghton is 
desirable for text book or school use. Many 
English series, as the Black 6s. juveniles, 
are now published at 3s. 6d. regular. The 
Jack, 6s. net, published here by Lippincott 
at $2.50, are now issued at 3s. 6d. net, 
as, Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” “Kenilworth,” and 
“Talisman,” and many excellently illustrated 
juveniles are published by Dent at 5s. net, 
and are handled here by Dutton at $2.50. 

There are many English editions of books 
by English authors, which are first pub- 
lished at 6s. regular, and are then brought 
out in 2s. net, or 3s. 6d. regular editions 
from the same plates. This effects a great 
saving over the corresponding regular 
edition published here. Fiction —pub- 
lished below two shillings regular is 
seldom desirable for library purposes. 
Very reasonable rates on the shilling 
on these [English books bound in permanent 
binding from the sheets may be obtained 
from Cedric Chivers, Bath, England, and 
libraries may import them free of duty. 

Illustrations of the 3s. 6d. regular edi- 
tions published abroad as compared with the 
$1.50 regular or net editions here, are 
Crawford’s novels: Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
abroad and $1.50 net here; Thomas Hardy: 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. abroad, and Harper, 
$1.50 here; W. W. Jacobs: Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
abroad, and Scribner, $1.50 here; A. C. 
Doyle: Smith, Elder, Longmans, and Cas- 
sell at 3s. 6d. abroad, instead of various 
American publishers at higher rates. 

Examples of 2s. net books in place of 
$1.50 here are Maurice Hewlett’s works: 
Macmillan, 2s. net abroad, and other pub- 
lishers here at $1.50. Methuen, Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ward Lock, and other English 
publishers issue 2s. net popular fiction. The 
Macmillan Standard Novels are a good 
series with excellent illustrations at 2s. 6d. 
regular abroad, and $1.00 net here. 
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It is far more economical to import the 
English items from such houses at Putnam, 
or Baker & Taylor, or from Chivers if in 
strong binding, at a fixed rate per shilling 
with no extra charges, than it is to import 
direct from England, which involves extra 
charges for boxing, freight, brokerage fees, 
and cartage. 

American publishers who represent Eng- 
lish houses bring out many important Eng- 
lish titles without copyrighting them in 
America. Such books when published net 
are not subject to the 10 per cent. discount 
during the first year of publication, but 
such discount as is given on net books after 
the year of protection may be immediately 
secured. In some instances the American 
published price less this discount is cheaper 
to a library, and in other cases the Eng 
lish published price in shillings billed at the 
rate at which the library secures the 
shilling will prove the cheaper method 
of purchase. If the library purchase is 
large, arrangements may be made with 
the dealer or with the publisher to protect 
the library in the matter of price, and 
to bill each item at the American or the 
English price, according to which will be 
least expensive to the library. In_ this 
connection it should be noted that it is 
not necessary to wait five or six weeks 
for importation of the books of many pub 
lishers, as Scribner handles many titles of 
Murray, Batsford, Unwin, Jack and Chatto 
Macmillan handles Macmillan London, 
Bell, Black, and some of Methuen, an! 
Whitaker. Longmans has Longmans Londo: 
Arnold, and a few of Allen, and Murray. 
Putnam has Cambridge Univ. Press; and 
Dutton carries Routledge, Dent, and a s 
lection from Murray, Constable, and Nister, 

In the purchase of foreign books do not 
allow them to be billed at arbitrary Amer- 
ican prices less the apparently liberal dis 
count. Insist that the original published 
price of each book be shown in the money 
of the country in which it is published; and 
have the agreed rate specified on the bill, 
as so much for each mark, franc, lire, 
peseta, crown, etc. 


Where a public library is least wanted it 
is generally most needed.—H. G. WELLs, in 
‘An Englishman looks at the world.” 
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lr there has been a failure in the proper 
levelopment of the branch library in con- 
nection with the high school, as is often 
charged, it has been brought about by a mis- 
inderstanding on the part of the librarian 
of the actual needs of the teacher, lack of 


sympathy on the part of the teacher for 
the work the library is trying to do, or, per- 
haps, failure on the part of one or the other 
to co-operate in the work. This is placing 
the blame where it belongs—on the individ- 
ual, rather than on the idea. 

This does not mean that serious efforts 
have not been, or are not being, made by 
both teacher and librarian to solve the per- 
plexing question of how best to reach the 
desired end. So long as there is an earnest 
attempt on the part of 
number of teachers and library 
who are interested in bettering the condi- 
tion, there is no reason for discouragement. 
School work of all kinds is undergoing a 
radical change at this time, and this should 
encourage librarians to take advantage of 
every opportunity offered to establish the 
library on a proper footing. 

The public library is one of the youngest 
of the great educational aids, but it is de- 
veloping rapidly, and in no direction is it 
accomplishing more than in the establish- 
ing of branch libraries. Some of these are 
in close proximity to high and grade 
schools; some are conducted by separate 
boards under joint agreement as to support 
and maintenance, while here one may be 
supported by the library for school use, and 
there an effort may be made to serve both 
school and public in a limited way. 

All of which shows that the use of the 
book is making its way. Strange as it may 
seem, however, its progress is all too slow. 
How many will recognize the following as 
applying to-day as well as when written in 
the School Review for February, 1906: 
“There is no problem relating to the equip- 
ment of the high school which is more 
pressing than that of the library. School 
authorities have agitated the question of 
better buildings, better heating and ventila- 


considerable 
workers 


any 


*Paper read before the Library Department of the 
National Educational Association at St. Paul, July ro, 
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larger communities 


lo those ot us 


tion until conditions in 
are generally very good. 
who went to school in the old bari 
modern structures almost 
Laboratories for physics, chemistry, botam 


acks, the 


seem palatial 


and zoology are being rapidly supplied. | 
many schools in the cities they are tar be 
ter than those in the colleges of a score ot 
years ago, or even better than those in all 
but a few select colleges now. 
“But the library problem has 
been touched. Few books, few 
periodicals, absolutely no bound files of the 


carcely 


current 


periodicals, and few of the accessories of 
a good library, is the library story 
tically all schools in small towns and m 
most larger ones. I have visited a great 
many schools in and the 
superintendents, in piloting me about, usu- 
ally take me to the laboratories, the cabi- 
nets of fossils, the pickled frogs, the man- 
ual training and writing and drawing ex- 
hibits. I am glad to see them and have 
examined some splendid equipment and re 
sults of work. But seldom am I taken to 
a real library. Often, when I inquire, I am 
conducted to a close, stuffy room, almost 
windowless, the books piled in confusion, 
at which I am not surprised, for frequently 
most of them are musty, abandoned, dog- 
eared, out-of-date text-books. Intention- 
ally planned and adequately equipped rooms 
were 


In prac 


various states, 


are as scarce as suitable laboratories 
a quarter of a century ago.” 

There is an improvement over this occa- 
sionally, for here and there over the coun-- 
try school and library authorities are striv- 
ing to better conditions. The work in 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Newark, 
Brooklyn, Utica, and other cities, 
show a decided advance over the situation 
indicated by the editorial from the Review. 

One of the greatest difficulties to over- 
come has been that of different manage- 
ment—the schools under one body and the 
library under another. This is not always 
trouble, but frequently is a 
if not real dissen 


some 


a source of 
cause for disagreement, 
sion. 

At the risk of being accused of talking 
on personal matters, I shall attempt to out- 
line in as short a time as possible the plan 
just put into operation in Kansas City. In 


Kansas City the public library is supported 
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by and under the control of the Board of 
Education. For the purpose of the experi- 
ment, this makes for ideal conditions. In 
planning the high school buildings, in addi- 
tion to the study halls and school reference 
library, provisions were made for distinct 
branch libraries. The Northeast branch li- 
brary quarters have just been completed at 
a cost, based on the cubic contents of space 
occupied with equipment, of approximately 
$15,500. They have an actual shelf capacity 
of 16,000 volumes, fully supplied with mod- 
ern library equipment, susceptible of en- 
largement. The library is situated in the 
corner of the building, with a main outside 
entrance, distinct from the school entrance, 
but with a door leading to a main hall of 
the school proper. For all intents and pur- 
poses, it is a complete branch library, while 
at the same time it will answer every pur- 
pose of the special school library. It was 
planned and will be operated to meet the 
requirements voiced by Miss Mary E. Hall, 
librarian of the Girl’s High School, Brook- 
lyn, in the report of the committee on high 
school libraries, made to this section two 
years ago, which I[ cannot refrain from 
quoting in part: 

“Aside from a very general use of the 
public library for debating material and 
other reference work, reports show that 
high schools are far behind elementary 
schools in the matter of co-operation with 
the public library. High school principals 
and teachers are not yet as a body making 
the use of the public library privileges 
which ought to be made. Many rarely visit 
the public library or know its resources. 
Reports indicate that at most not more than 
75 per cent. of our high-school students 
have cards in the public library—so per 
cent. is the estimate given by some libra- 
rians. The most important work school 
librarians have to do is to reach the 25 per 
cent. or more who do not use a library 
and help them to realize what a means of 
self-education and enjoyment the public 
library may be. The highest point yet 
reached in this movement for co-operation 
between high school and public library is 
in the establishment of branch libraries in 
high-school buildings. . . . Next to the i1n- 
troduction of the trained librarian (and 
largely as a result of that), the most im- 
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portant feature of the modern high-schoo! 
library is the definite and systematic in- 
struction of students in the use of a library. 
This means the saving of much time for- 
merly wasted in using reference books, be 
cause of ignorance of how to get at in 
formation quickly and intelligently. The 
lectures given by librarians and teachers 
include what every educated person ought 
to know—use of various kinds of indexes 
to books and periodicals, special points in 
the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, card catalogs, etc.” 

This branch was opened Aug. 8, without 
functions of any kind. The daily issue for 
the week averages 150 books. Formal! 
openings will not occur until after the mid 
dle of September. 

The building is to be used as a neig 
borhood center, and the swimming pool is 
now open daily, with special hours for wo 
men, children and men. This attracts man) 
persons to the building. Bulletins in the 
natatorium and in-neighborhood stores, with 
newspaper notices, comprise all the ad 
tising done. An effective bulletin in th 
natatorium reads: 


AFTER THE SWIM 
You are invited to visit the 
NorTHeAst BrRancu Lrperary 
Entrance at n.w. corner of 
this building. 
Books, Magazines and Newspape) 


} 
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The use of the library as a working ai 
junct of the high school has not of cou 
been tried, but a hearty spirit of co-opera 
tion on the part of the principals, teacher 
and students promises well. It is proposed 
during schooltime to use the reading-roon 
for student use from 8:30 a. m. to 12:3 
p. m. in periods of 45 minutes, by classes 
50 pupils each, classes or pupils being 
signed by the heads of the school depa: 
ments. Thus 250 pupils will use the library 
daily, doing the work required, as well a 
acquiring a knowledge of how to use a libra 
ry. And as to the importance of this, let m 
quote the reflections of that eminent 
teacher-librarian, the late Dr. Canfield 
“Instruction in the most efficient use of 
a library should form as important a part 
of the curriculum as instruction in la: 
guage or in history. It will exert more i: 
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fluence on the pupils’ career than any two 
subjects in the course of study. The li- 
brary, rather than the school, makes pos- 
sible and probable a continuation of intel- 
lectual activity and progress after school 
life is finished.” (N. E. A. Proc., 1900.) 
This specific school service will in no 
way interfere with the use of the library 
by the general public. Special tables will 
he reserved for the usual library patrons, 
hut little use will be made of these. An 
investigation of branch use in a number of 
cities shows that small demand is made for 
books by the general public in the morning 
hours. 

Within easy walking distance of this 
building are located three large grade 
schools, and it is the intention to give regu- 
lar library service to the pupils. 

In every other respect this branch will 
render the same service to adult patrons as 
does the general library, specializing in the 
actual needs of the community. 

Aside from rendering the cultural service 
required in the high-school work, with 
trained library workers in charge, it is 
the fervent hope and belief that still an- 
other good will come from the close co- 
operation—that of increasing the numbei 
of pupils attending the high school after 
eraduating from the grades, through fa- 
miliarity with it from a trequent ust the 
library. 

No fear is felt of lack of patronage of 
the branch library by adults, as is often the 
case where libraries are located in school 
buildings, for the reason that the audito- 
rium of the building is also being used as a 
social center. As a broad result, the build- 
ing is likely to become one of the most-used 
the part of those connected with the hbrary 
but that results on broad lines will prove 
all that could be wished. 

On the score of economy and efficiency, 
much is hoped for the new branch. The 
pupils in the high school have at their ser- 
vice a much larger collection of books than 


‘netitutions in the city. No fear is felt on 


would otherwise be possible. any titles 
are available that would hardly be found on 
the shelves of a high-school library, be- 


cause of their limited use—books v hich a 


general community use will demand. Any 


high-school teacher or librarian can tell « 


many titles which are seriously needed in 
some studies for a week or two, the recom- 
mendation for purchase of which is with- 
held from the school authorities for fear of 
the charge of extravagance. Naturally, 
many books of this sort will be found on 
the shelves of the progressive branch. 

Another value to the high school of this 
sort of a branch library, which should not 
be lost sight of, is the broad, general inter- 
est of the public in its work brought about 
by contact with its various activities. In 
this instance, it is hoped and believed that 
the old saying will be reversed, that “ta- 
miliarity will breed” support and enlarged 
use. 

All this may sound prosaic or an over- 
development of the utilitarian side of the 
work-a-day world. But it is the most pro- 
gressive age the world has ever known. 
The cultural side must keep in step, ¢rasp- 
ing at every chance offered, or there will 
be cause for grief over lost opportunities. 

A point which should receive passing con- 
sideration is the fact that two or three such 
branch library buildings may be erected at 
the cost of one separate and distinct aver- 
age branch building; that the cost of op- 
eration and service shows nearly the same 
economy. All of which means more and 
better books, more competent serv ice, there- 
fore more satisfactory results and more 
lasting good. 

So surely is the department 01 education 
of this city of this belief, that a second 
high-school building now under course oF 
erection contains just such a branch library 
as is herein briefly described. (in addition, 
the plan is carried still further, and three 
large grade school buildings, to be com- 
pleted within the vear, provide tor similar 
branches. One of these, in a district peo 
pled largely by foreigners, a 30-room build- 


g 
ing, contains a swimming por l. auditorium 
and roof garden. And, of course, the li- 
brary has a good corner, and will have a 
share in the development of a new brand 
of citizenship. 

You will have noticed by this tim [ have 
avoided touching too closely upon the tech- 
nical working and details of management 


of the high-school l1brar) \s someone else 
has truly said, “J ‘s a reason” leed 
many of then ill patent [hese are to be 
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found in the proceedings of this section, a 
number of years, in the Proceedings of the 
A. L. A., the columns of Public Libraries, 
and the LiprRary JOURNAL. For a most 
readable article and a comprehensive bib- 
liography of the subject, those interested 
are referred to an able paper in the last- 
named JOURNAL of April, 1913, by Edward 
LD). Greenman, of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Library, Washington. 

In conclusion, let it be borne in mind 
constantly by both librarians and teachers 
that their work is mutual, and only by get- 
ting this viewpoint of each other, under- 
standing the end sought by each, can satis- 
factory results be obtained. 

Purp b. Wricut. 


HOW THE LIBRARY OF THE BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION MAY 
SERVE THE SCHOOLS* 


Tue policy of the Bureau of Education 
favors the widest possible facilities for the 
use of the collections in its large pedagog- 
ical brary, which wishes to make itself, 
so far as practicable, a central reference 
and circulating library in the field of edu- 
cation for the whole United States. 

The library offers to teachers, school offi- 
cials, and students of education throughout 
the United States the use of its material 
under three plans—the inter-library loan 
system, the package library, and personal 
loans. Books are forwarded from Wash- 
ington by mail under frank and may be re- 
turned in the same manner, the Bureau thus 
meeting the expense of transportation in 
both directions. Volumes may be retained 
for four weeks, if desired. Under the in- 
ter-library loan system, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation serves all classes of libraries using 
educational literature—university and col- 
lege, normal school, pedagogical, and public 
libraries—and desires to extend its useful- 
ness in this connection. The library of the 
Bureau has two main classes of literature 
to offer, the first being that adapted for 
research in educational subjects, namely, 
official documents, college and school publi- 
cations, periodicals, pamphlets, and the like, 
in which it is doubtless the strongest col- 


* Paper read at the A, L. A. Conference in Wash- 
ington, May 2, 1914. 


lection in the country. Selections of source 
material may be sent to any part of the 
United States for the use of the educational 
investigator in normal school, college, o: 
elsewhere. When the applicant is properly 
introduced to the Bureau, this material may 
also be sent as a personal loan. The second 
class of literature possessed by the library 
comprises those standard educational works 
and manuals which are regularly found in 
every complete reference collection for 
teachers. The Bureau has an extensive 
assortment of this material, to which the 
best current publications are constantly 
added soon after their appearance. 
These books it is ready to loan to teachers 
who lack ready access to local collections 
containing them. The Bureau expects, how- 
ever, this standard professional literature 
to be secured from a home library, if there 
available, for the office aims merely to sup- 
plement and co-operate with agencies al- 
ready in the field, not to compete with them. 

The Bureau sends, on request, package 
libraries to superintendents of schools for 
the use of their teachers. These package 
libraries contain from two to twenty-five 
or more volumes, and consist of books des- 
ignated by the borrower or selected by the 
library staff to represent some one or more 
topics. During the past year there has 
been a large and steady demand for these 
small collections, and they have been sent 
to nearly every state in the Union, for use 
chiefly in the smaller cities and towns and 
in the open country. 

Every possible facility and working ac- 
commodations are also afforded to visitors 
who may desire to use the collections in the 
library itself at Washington, D. C. 

The Bureau has little material to offer for 
the use of high school students. It can help 
them with loans only when some subject like 
compulsory education or student self-gov- 
ernment is up for debate or as an essay 
topic, for the Bureau possesses no collec- 
tion of young people’s literature or of 
books for collateral reading from which to 
make loans. 

The library makes a specialty of supply- 
ing bibliographical information on educa- 
tional subjects to inquirers of every sort all 
over the country. In this way it answers 
many letters from both libraries and indi- 
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viduals. It maintains a card index to edu- 
cational articles in current periodicals and 
reports, and in this way keeps in constant 
touch with the newest literature. It has on 
file typewritten reference lists on nearly a 
thousand subjects, and has others in printed 
leaflet and multigraph form, and these re- 
sources are used in answering the numerous 
inquiries which are constantly arriving. 
New reference lists are compiled as occa- 
sion demands, and the older lists are re- 
vised and kept up to date. The library divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education also com- 
piles special bibliographies and the annual 
Bibliography of Education for issue as bul 
letins; likewise the Monthly Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications, which is a 
classified survey of current educational lit- 
erature. While the Bureau library cannot 
supply the books for a school library, it can 
assist the school librarian in her choice of 
them by the provision of book lists and by 
indicating where additional aids of the 
same sort may be secured. Aid may also 
be afforded librarians in the way of profes- 
sional advice as to methods of organization, 
classifying, cataloging, etc. The library also 
will give information regarding government 
publications suitable for use in schools. 

The Library of the Bureau of Education 
co-operates with the Library of Congress in 
the production of printed catalog cards for 
educational books. These cards are of ser- 
vice in many educational libraries, and in 
order to facilitate their use, the Bureau will 
gladly give information regarding its cata- 
loging methods, choice of subject headings, 
etc. 

The Bureau of Education has a large col- 
lection of text-books, both American and 
foreign, which it expects to organize and 
make of service to teachers, librarians, and 
others interested. This collection includes 
both the newer and earlier literature, and 
should be of service in illustrating historic 
development as well as results of present 
progress. 

The school library exhibit, prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the A. L. A. conference, indicates 
another way in which the office may serve 
the interests of the school libraries of the 
country. It is planned that this exhibit 


shall be made permanent and displayed at 
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throughout 


possible 


various educational meetings 
the country. Another 
which might be rendered would be the col- 
lection and preparation of a model school 
library, but no definite steps toward the ac 
complishment of this plan have vet beet 
undertaken. 


service 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Joun D. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR BETTER 
RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


THe interest in better libraries for the 
country school is a part of the library idea 
that every man, woman and child in the 
state who wishes to read a book should find 
one provided tor him, and that the child 
should be so trained that he will wish to read 

It is also a part of the new educational 
doctrine that it is right, necessary and en- 
tirely feasible to have in the 
school equal in every respect to the town 
This involves a modern building, 


country a 


school. 


with carefully chosen equipment and a 
teacher well trained professionally for 
country school service. To fit into such 


a scheme the country school library must 
have new consideration, it must become an 
equipment, selected and arranged with care 
and used efficiently. 

The problem is almost universal, as every 
state has now some school library system 
in Operation or in prospect, and many have 
large collections scattered through the 
schools. The large majority of the states 
give some state aid in the purchase of 
books (see LipRaRY JOURNAL, v. 37, p. 310), 
thus giving substantial recognition of the 
library as an essential part of the school. 
Such appropriations are accompanied by 
requirements in the way of equal expendi- 
ture on the part of the school district and 
some provision for the care of the books. 
In Minnesota, the rules governing the con- 
solidated school building stipulate that a 
library room must be provided. 

With the giving of aid came the need for 
guidance in the selection of books, that the 
purpose of the grant might be fulfilled 
Lists of books were compiled and schools 
required to use them as buying guides. The 
older lists were comprehensive in scope 
many of them of such compass as to make 
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the selection of a $10 addition to the library 
a formidable task. The titles included were 
mainly suited to older boys and girls, if net 
for grown people, and there was small pro- 
vision for reading for little children. 

As a necessary step toward better school 
libraries, the improvement of school library 
lists has been undertaken by various state 
agencies, state universities, normal schools, 
library commissions, and departments of 
education. There is now a marked tendency 
toward standardization in school library 
lists, basing the selection of titles on the 
same principles of worth in the books and 
suitability to children’s tastes and interests 
as are used in the selection of books for the 
best children’s collections in public libraries. 
The needs, tasks, and activities of the coun- 
try school and country living are taken into 
consideration, and books are included for all 
the children from the lowest grade to the 
highest. Lists have also been improved in 
arrangement. All now show the grade for 
which the book is most useful, some lists are 
annotated, some are classified, and all are 
indexed. 

Results are shown in the improved collec- 
tions in the schools, and many small 
libraries whose book funds require careful 
purchasing are using state school lists as 
guides in buying good books in inexpensive 
editions. 

Practically all state lists give some in- 
struction in the care and management of 
school libraries, the classified lists are 
planned as guides to arrangement, and one 
state list gives instruction in cataloging the 
books listed. Brief selected lists, such as 
$10 orders, and lists of books for first pur- 
chase, reprinted from the larger lists, have 
helped in applying the efficiency test to old 
collections and in establishing useful new 
ones. The League of Library Commissions 
authorized a list of “200 books for a rural 
school library” for the National Educational 
Association meeting in Salt Lake City in 
1913, and a briefer list was presented tenta- 
tively at the library section of the National 
Educational Association in St. Paul, 1914, 
by the Rural School Library Committee of 
the Library Department. The committee 
was continued for final report at Oakland 
in 1915S. 

Coéperation among states in the compila- 
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tion and publication of lists is an evi- 
dence of the value of the standardized list. 
and of progress in work. The books that 
have been used successfully in one state 
have been found to have equal value in 
others and by common use of a list 
much duplication of time, expense and 
effort may be saved. 

Providing a good list is only the first step 
in bettering the school library. The teacl 
ers must be given opportunity to know books 
and trained to use them. Exhibits at dis- 
trict, state and national educational meet 
ings are being employed as a means of 
bringing lists, books, pictures, reference 
material in pamphlet forms, and all school 
library aids to the teachers’ attention. The 
splendid library exhibit now loaned by the 
national Bureau of Education is a great 
stimulus to the movement for better school 
libraries of every kind. 

Interest thus aroused must be further im 
pressed by instruction. Normal schoo! 
have for years given some work in the use 
of books and libraries, but few of the teach 
ers penetrated to the country school. The 
normal schools are gradually extending 
their library courses, and with the new 
sentiment for country school teaching, more 
trained teachers go to the country. 

A more direct line of influence is through 
the teachers’ training departments in high 
schools, such as are now maintained in 
twelve states. Here country girls are 
trained to teach in country schools and 
whatever acquaintance with books may be 
acquired at this time will be put to prac 
tical use. Many of the girls come to these 
departments with no knowledge of good 
children’s books. In Minnesota, eighty- 
seven training departments report some 
children’s books read and country school 
library matters discussed as a part of the 
regular work in the year 1913-14. This 
instruction is sometimes given by the 
teacher of the training department, or by 
the librarian of the public library. In the 
latter case the talks have been given in the 
library, and the country teachers gain a 
knowledge of local library resources and 
have later been a help in promoting county 
extension from the central library. 

Library instruction is becoming more and 
more a feature of the summer training 
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schools for teachers in the various states, 
and library topics are found on programs 
of country teachers’ meetings. One whole 
session of the meeting of the library depart- 
ment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Paul in July, 1914, was 
devoted to rural school library matters. It 
was, moreover, attended by about three 
hundred country school teachers. The re- 
sponse from the country teachers and their 
interest is one of the greatest indications of 
progress. 

The social center idea brings an addi- 
tional reason and demand for a better school 
library. Beside its use for the school it 
may serve as a source of information for 
the farmers’ club, the debating society, and 
the country women’s club. This develop- 
ment is still in the stage of promise rather 
than fulfillment, but may be expected soon. 

State supervision of school libraries has 
not become general as yet, and is carried 
on differently in the states. In a state where 
state aid to school libraries is begun as a 
part of the library work of the state, and 
with all library activities centered in the 
state library as in Oregon, the ideal of effi- 
ciency and economy in administration is 
presented. 

The movement for better school libraries 
is dependent on state encouragement, stan- 
dard lists, and teachers trained to know 
and use books. Some state direction is de- 
sirable to develop these factors into greatest 
service. 

Martua WILSON. 


A PLEA FOR THE CATALOGER 

Ir seems the fashion of late to say derog- 
atory or mirth-provoking things of the 
catalog and cataloger, and it is but fitting 
that some one should say a few words on 
the other side, since explanation is all the 
defence needed. 

The “Librarian” in the Boston Transcript 
not only jeers at us for practices which a 
few words of inquiry would have told him 
were no longer taught in the best library 
schools, but also shows a surprising lack 
of comprehension of the worth of the work. 
The head of a library school said in public 
recently, and the remark was received with 
applause, that she had cut down her course 
in cataloging to make place for more im- 
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portant things. This is in reality killing 
the goose which laid the golden eggs, for 
how is she to give the information to the 
people she wishes us to “go out to” unless 
she has a key to the books? Has anyone 
ever found a library school graduate too 
well qualified for even the simplest catalog- 
ing position: 

A prominent librarian has recently pub- 
lished a much praised paper on “Socialized 
bibliography” in which she says: “It [the 
library] employs countless tireless women to 
erect that curious structure, the catalog. 
* * * Socialized bibliography will reduce 
orthodox cataloging to a minimum by cen- 
tralization and will then equip each library 
with a card directory of every man, woman 
and institution, club and organization in the 
city and its environs interested in a special 
subject or subjects. * * * It will be the 
business of their colleagues on the inside 
to have on file a definitive index of infor- 
mation. * * * It will be somebody’s business 
to keep this index constantly up to date.” 
Now, who on earth is going to do this work 
except the “countless tireless women” above 
referred to, and the result of their work 
must be some kind of a catalog, in order to 
furnish this information. The changing of 
the name to “index” does not at all alter the 
fact. Even index-makers must have train- 
ing to be able to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. The definition of a catalog taught 
in at least one library school is, “A catalog 
is the means of placing the contents of a 
library at the disposal of the users in the 
simplest and easiest way,” and that is the 
end toward which all the teaching tends. 
In this article I am not speaking of the 
cataloging of incunabula or special collec- 
tions, but the kind which most of us need 
to do and know about. Suppose that you 
were appointed to teach cataloging in a 
library school, what would be your method 
of procedure? If you were teaching peo- 
ple who would probably use many Library 
of Congress cards, as most public libraries 
do now, the form used on those cards would 
probably be adopted for the sake of unt- 
formity; with the careful explanation that 
it was not the only form and quite probably 
not the best for all libraries. The A. L. A. 
rules for cataloging would probably be 
adopted, as setting forth the various kinds 
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of entry as far as they go, and it would be 
necessary to supplement them with the Cut- 
ter rules for subject entry and a few addi- 
tional points. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to have some rules for guidance in any 
kind of work will be granted, I am sure. The 
knowledge that cataloging is not an exact 
science but depends largely upon judgment, 
and that accuracy and uniformity are es- 
sential for any satisfactory result, are care- 
fully instilled at every step. The typewriter 
has done away with the scrupulous measur- 
ing of centimeters, and underscoring in 
various colored inks is as extinct as the 
dodo. Students now know that every rule 
has some reason which it is their business 
to understand. 

The next question for consideration is: 
what may be omitted from a library card 
and what must be included, and the expla- 
nation must follow that this depends largely 
on the library under consideration; that it 
is quite as possible to simplify to a point 
which defeats the usefulness as to go to the 
other extreme and include too much. To 
arrive at a mean for purposes of instruc- 
tion I could think of no more satisfactory 
method than to consult reference libra- 
rians and scholars who use our product 
more than anyone else. This procedure 
gave me some rather curious results, as, 
for example, in one library whose head is 
well known as an advocate of the utmost 
simplicity in cataloging, the reference libra- 
rian confessed almost with tears that if a 
little more could have been included on 
the catalog cards it would have saved hours 
of her time in going to the shelves, tele- 
phoning or sending to the order depart- 
ment. 

Having obtained in this way a consensus 
of opinion as to what should be included 
on the cards and using the form adopted by 
the Library of Congress, the next question 
arises as to what cards shall be made. The 
instruction as to this is, make no unneces- 
sary cards, put your information where it 
will be looked for, be generous as to cross 
references, and keep the users of the cata- 
log always in mind. The making of analyt- 
icals is carefully taught and their useful- 
ness is emphasized. No library can be well 
administered without some key to its con- 
tents, and if a catalog made on the plan 
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outlined above is not such a key our judg 
ment is at fault. 

The derogatory things said of catalogs 
and catalogers are having one very un- 
fortunate effect, the heads of libraries and 
cataloging departments are coming to us in 
despair on all sides telling us that it is im- 
possible for them to get any trained people 
to do their work. The young library work- 
er of to-day in his altruistic zeal feels tha: 
helpfulness can be attained only by direct 
contact with the public, quite forgetting 
that the result of the labor of a cataloger 
makes for real and permanent helpful 
ness. 

A few words as to the actual duties of 
catalogers may not be out of place here 
It is not to sit forever in a dusty office 
mechanically writing catalog cards for dull 
and uninteresting books. It is to deal with 
all knowledge and to act as a link connect 
ing the seeker and the thing sought. A 
man once said to me after | had responded 
to the common request to tell him what 
do, “How inspiring your work is, since all 
the interesting things in the world sooner 
or later come across your desk.” A little 
planning on the part of the head of the de 
partment can give sufficient variety so that 
the work is not monotonous, and with al! 
knowledge as our field our daily task is a 
constant education. 

Nor need anyone feel that cataloging 
work is unworthy of his powers or without 
its adequate recognition. Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams in his memorial address on Dr. John 
S. Billings says: “When his name was 
brought up for membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences, membership in 
which is limited to fifty and is granted onls 
to those who have made some original 
scientific discovery, there was strong oppo- 
sition on the ground that although Dr. Bill- 
ings was eminent in hospital organization 
and planning and had written on a variety 
of scientific subjects, he had made no dis- 
coveries. His election, however, was based 
on his organization and cataloging of the 
Surgeon-General’s Library, an action that 
definitely established notable library work 
as ranking with more purely scientific 
achievements.” Sir William Osler, speak- 
ing also of Dr. Billings, says: “There is no 
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better float through posterity than to be 
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the author of a good bibliography. Years 
after the iniquity of oblivion has covered 
Dr. Billings’ work in the army, as an or- 
ganizer in connection with hospitals and 
even his relation to the great Library, the 
great Index will remain an enduring monu- 
ment to his fame.” 

While many of the heads of cataloging 
departments are highly educated, and are 
familiar with many languages and litera- 
tures, a more modest class of people can 
hardly be found. They have no desire to 
display their erudition to dazzle and con- 
found the world. But one spirit animates 
the cataloging profession as far as my 
rather extended observation goes, and that 
is the desire to make a tool which shall be 
usable and helpful to all those who may 
consult the results of their labors, and they 
should in this effort receive the hearty co- 
operation and approval of the library pro- 
fession rather than their somewhat scorn- 
ful criticism. 

AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH. 
BROOKS AS A SOURCE OF DISEASE 

The following extracts from an article 
by William R. Reinick, which originally 
appeared in the January number of the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, are here 
reprinted as being the latest contribution 
to a subject of vital interest to all libra- 
rians: 

“I do not for a moment want 
to think that I am endeavoring to prove 
that books, as fomites, are so dangerous 
that they should be shunned like the 
plague, but simply to show that books, es- 
pecially when greasy or moist fingers are 
placed upon the pages and covers, are ex- 
cellent hiding grounds for bacteria, both 
pathogenic and non-pathogenic, and that 
the same care should be used as in hand- 
ling other objects of like character. 

“As far as our exact knowledge of books 
and papers as a source of danger is con- 
cerned, we, at the present time, have very 
little evidence, but what we have proves, 
beyond question, that disease may be con- 
tracted by this means. On the other hand, 
there are many reputable physicians who 
claim that transmission by this means is 
an impossibility, due to the fact that the 
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organisms could not exist for any length 
of time under such adverse conditions. A 
statement of this 


made by one who only has a superficial 


character is generally 
knowledge of the subject, especially in its 
Che 


to properly conduct experiments upon bac 


biological aspect. apparatus needed 
teria is quite expensive, and, generally, the 
young physician who has just graduated 
has the time and possesses the enthusiasm 
to undertake these researches, but not the 
capital, and then when he has the means, 
he has so many patients that he cannot 
spare the time. 

“Another trouble is the extreme dith- 
culty which arises when one 1s prepared 
to study this subject. On account of the 
great surface covered by the pages ot 
the books, it means a and 
series of experiments, and even then, on 
account of their being invisible to the eye, 
one is not sure that he has obtained every 
speck of life that may be on the paper. 

“The knowledge that we are now ac- 
quiring as to the great resistance of these 
small forms of life to adverse conditions of 
climate and atmosphere, their resistance 
to degrees of heat, their wonderful adapt- 
ability to rapid changes of environment, 
food, and their power to remain dormant 
for a period more or less unknown at the 
present day, their ability to form a protect- 
ive coat, which prevents penetration when 
placed in material that would otherwise 
destroy them, all these points indicate that 
we may be on the wrong track in using 
the present means of eradication. And 
furthermore, in making our laboratory 
tests we are forced to isolate the colonies, 
giving conditions foreign to their natural 
also difficulty in 


long tedious 


state of existence and 
separating them into distinct species. 


“Very little information of value, to help 
in deciding whether or not books act as 


carriers, was received from the various 
boards of health of the United States. A 
circular letter requesting a list of cases, 
the source of which was traced to books 
and papers, was sent to the boards of 
health of each state and forty-one cities. 
Answers were received from only ten 
states and nineteen about 30 per 
cent. of the total number of letters sent. 
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“With these replies no cases were given, 
although some of the officials stated it to 
be their belief that diseases were con- 
tracted through contact with books, while 
others ridiculed such a possibility. Quite 
a number of physicians have sent me his- 
tories of cases, which they have obscrved 
during their practice. 

“Dr. J. Allen Palmer, of Erie, Kansas, 
notes a case of scarlatina developing in a 
girl, living in a town where there had been 
no cases of the disease for months, nor 
had she been exposed to personal contact. 
Investigation showed that the patient had 
received a letter a few days previous to 
the appearance of the rash, from a child 
living some sixty miles from her, who was 
just recovering from scarlatina. Another 
case of transmission was traced by Dr. 
Howard W. Lyon, of Chicago. In this 
instance a little girl living in Chicago con- 
tracted scarlatina from being allowed to 
handle a letter just received from a home 
in Minneapolis, where one of the family 
had the disease. 

“Dr. A. Maverick, of San Antonio, 
Texas, sent the following case: A _ boy 
convalescent from scarlet fever read a 
book from the public library and used as 
book-marks strips of skin peeled from his 
hands and feet. Unknown to the physi- 
cian, the book was returned to the library 
by a servant of the household with no 
attempt at sterilization or even removing 
the pieces of skin. During the next 
month, two boys in different families who 
borrowed the book from the library, 
caught scarlet fever and one died from 
the disease. 

“Dr. Robert Britton, of Downsville, 
New York, writes of two cases in 1902, 
one of the patients dying, and as there 
were no cases of the disease in the neigh- 
borhood, the question arose where had the 
children contracted the infection. Ques- 
tioning revealed, that on account of the 
weather and conditions of the road they 
did not attend school on March 27, but 
played in a house having a garret, in 
which were stored some old school books 
which had been taken from an old farm- 

house on this farm—in which in 1860 had 
occurred six cases of diphtheria, four of 
which were fatal in forty-eight hours. 
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“Dr. P. A Jordan, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, states the following: A man, a 
great reader, continuously used books from 
a circulating library located in a neigh- 
boring town in which there was an epi- 
demic of smallpox, and later developed a 
severe form of smallpox. 

“Dr. Emericus Karacson, while making 
a translation of a Turkish manuscript, in 
one of the mosques in Turkey, had his 
fingers soiled with some of the mould 
which covered the old musty tomes, and 
accidentally touched a cut on his face; a 
few weeks later his face swelled up, caus- 
ing him intense pain. A quick operation 
relieved him of this and his face regained 
its normal size, and he soon resumed his 
work, apparently in perfect health. About 
a month later he was taken ill with fever 
and treated first for influenza, then for 
typhoid fever. His condition growing 
worse, a Hungarian physician was sent 
for, who diagnosed the case at once as 
blood-poisoning, caused no doubt by the 
fungi that had entered the patient’s system 
through the abrasion on the face, and he 
died within a few days. 

“A list of articles found to be carriers 
of the germs of gonorrhea, the one of the 
‘social evil’ diseases most likely to be con- 
tracted through contact, would include 
every article of domestic and public use, 
and even the hands of the unclean and 
ignorant may transfer the germs to the 
articles. A number of cases have been 
traced to books. 

“The bacillus of anthrax, which occurs 
in cattle, must certainly be found on the 
leather bindings, as it is frequently trans 
mitted through abrasions of the hands 
in cases of those who have occasion to 
handle infected wools and hides. 


“Before considering the mode of over- 
coming bacteria, consideration should first 
be given to their power of resistance to 
disinfection, sterilization, etc. 

“Bacteria exist in nature in three states: 

“(1) As adult or fully-developed and 
active microdrganisms, with all the char- 
acteristics of parasites. 

“(2) As spores or reproductive cells en 
dowed with latent life. 
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“(3) As desiccated germs, whose vital 
principle had been suspended but not de- 
stroyed; which, when placed in a moist 
and suitable environment, possess the 
power of resuscitation. 

“*The air germs,’ says Professor Tyn- 
dall, ‘differ much among themselves in 
their tendency to development; there are 
some which are young and there are others 
which are old, some dry and some wet. 
The same water infected by those germs 
requires more or less time to develop bac- 
terial activity. This explains the differ- 
ence in the rapidity with which epidemic 
diseases act upon different persons. In 
certain cases the period of incubation, if it 
can be so called, is long, in others it is 
short; the difference is the result of the 
different degrees of preparedness of the 
contagious matter, and I personally believe 
that the health of the person infected has 
most to do with the appearance or non- 
appearance of a disease.’ 

“The number of bacteria that may be 
found on much-used books was _ investi- 
gated by Lion. A novel from a public 
library varied from 250 bacteria per 100 
square centimetres on the middle of a 
clean page to 1,250, 1,875, and 3,350 on 
the dirty edges. A college atlas showed 
from 650 to 1,075 per 100 square centi- 
metres; an anatomy book 2,275 to 3,700. 
The bindings were by far the richest in 
bacteria, yielding on an average of 7,550 
per square centimetre. 

“As to the pathogenic bacteria that mav 
occur on books, the following investiga- 
tions are of great interest. Krausz inoc- 
ulated seven guinea pigs with dirty pieces 
of paper from much-used books and they 
all died of peritonitis. The eighteen in- 
oculated with pieces trom clean books re- 
mained healthy. Du Cazal and Catrin 
found Staphylococcus pyogenes on an old 
book in a hospital. Most striking of all 
are Mitelescu’s experiments. He took 60 
much-used books that had been in a public 
library from six months to two years; he 
cut out the dirtiest parts, soaked them in 
salt solution, centrifuged the liquid and in- 
oculated guinea pigs with the sediment. 
Nineteen died of septicemia, and twelve 
of streptococcus infection. He repeated 
the experiment with thirty-seven books 
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from three to six years old. Fourteen of 
the guinea pigs died of septicemia, and 
fifteen contracted tuberculosis. The damp 
dirt on the older books was a good me- 
dium for tubercle bacilli. 
“Dr. Kuflewski states that ‘after per- 
sonal investigation and examination of 
three sets of books taken at random trom 
the shelves of the Chicago Public Library 
I am prepared to state that | found bac 
teria in large numbers in all the samples 
and that each book was more or less in- 
fected. These bacteria were in large num- 
bers and were both pathogenic and non- 
pathogenic—the word pathogenic meaning 
“disease-producing.” ’ 
“In many instances these bacteria do no 


* * 


harm, not even the pathogenic, because ot 
the resistance of the tissue—being unim- 
paired—or because of the comparatively 
small numbers of bacteria which gain ac- 
cess to the tissues; but under favorable 
circumstances, such as a simple exposure 
to cold and especially to bronchitis, which 
is so prevalent in Chicago, a little wound 
or an abrasion of the surface of the body, 
a little scratch of the mucous membrane 
or of the skin, which as we all know is 
often treated as insignificant and is neg 
lected, may be the means of introduction 
into the system of the most infectious dis- 
ease germs. It is well known that a fresh 
wound absorbs bacteria and their toxins 
very rapidly. 

“Flies are now known to carry germs. 
In some cases as many as six million have 
been found on a single specimen. In very 
few cases are libraries protected by 
screens; the fly just from a patient suf- 
fering from a contagious disease, or off 
the waste matter in a nearby cesspool, has 
easy access to the interior of the library, 
where, alighting upon a binding or page 
of an open book it proceeds to eject a num- 
ber of germs with its excreta, or by rub 
bing its body with its forelegs, shakes 
large numbers off, which find ready lodge- 
ment, especially if the spot where the rub- 
bing takes place is greasy, as is generally 
the case where a book has been much 
used or circulated for quite a number of 
times. 
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“People do not seem able to overcome 
the vulgar habit of moistening the fingers 
in turning over the leaves of the books 
and again placing the finger on the lips 
each time to remoisten, never considering 
that each time he is, perhaps, transferring 
germs to fertile soil for propagation, re- 
sulting in sickness later on, or in case of 
a patient already suffering from disease, 
especially tuberculosis, helping to afflict 
another victim with the disease. And we 
all know that sick persons, especially in 
the convalescent stage, spend a great deal 
of their time in reading books and maga- 
zines. 

“Disinfection in killing germs in books, 
although recommended, especially by those 
who have the disinfectants and the appa- 
ratus for sale, may be dismissed as of 
very little use, on account of the impossi- 
bility of the gases penetrating into the 
interior of the volumes, and in no case, 
even if the entire surface is reached, will 
they remove all of the spores. 

“Both steam and hot air sterilization are 
of little value for books, because the first 
will cause the paper of the books to absorb 
the moisture, and thus to swell and deform 
the books. In the case of hot air steriliza- 
tion, the heat would, by drying up all the 
moisture in the books, have the same ef- 
fect, besides, in the case of books bound 
with leather, causing the leather to stretch 
and often break. The paper will also 
become dry and brittle, lessening the life 
of the volume. At present I do not be- 
lieve that there is any method which may 
be depended upon to entirely eliminate the 
possibility of diseases being contracted 
through contact with fomites, such as 
books and the hundreds of other articles 
in daily use, constantly being transferred 
to a sick-room, returned and ready for an- 
other victim. I believe that some of the 
state boards of health are now begin- 
ning to recognize the futility of quarantin- 
ing and disinfecting. Instead they are 
spending all their energies in improving 
sanitary conditions as to the necessity of 
cleanliness and the proper care of health. 
If a person using books or any other of the 
numerous articles named as conveying 
germs will use precautions as to the de- 
gree of cleanliness of the article they 
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handle, and will take the proper care of 
their health, they need have no fear oi 
contracting any disease by means of a 
book or any other article. 

“Suppose that a library did disinfect 
their books, what claim can they make that 
the book has no germs, after it has been 
placed on a shelf next to another book or 
been handled by a reader or one of the 
assistants. Dr. A. W. Doty, of New Yor 
City, states along the line of using disin- 
fectants at intervals: ‘I know of nothing 
in public sanitation which is more farcical 
than the general or periodical disinfectio: 
of books with gaseous disinfectants for 
the purpose of preventing infection. These 
agents have no penetration of any ac- 
count, and I have little faith in them for 
this purpose. I believe that the careful 
dusting of the books and an abundance 
of fresh air and proper ventilation in a 
library is all that need be done under 
ordinary conditions.’ 

“A visit to almost any library will gen 
erally show, by placing the hands in back 
of the books upon the shelves, that there 
is a great deal of dust lying there. Very 
few libraries, even those recently erected, 
have had the vacuum system, which seems 
to be almost perfected, installed. Instead 
of making the reader wash his or her 
hands before using a book, it is very diffi- 
cult for one to obtain access to the lava- 
tory to wash his hands even if he so 
desires. In fact, there are some libraries 
which have no lavatories at all for the 
public. 

“Not disinfectant plants, but sunlight, 
fresh air, the elimination of dust, and the 
proper cleanliness on the part of the em- 
ployees and readers, is the way, not only 
to prevent books from becoming fomites, 
but also the people from becoming carriers 
in this age of prevention.” 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY AT 
CHRISTIANIA. 


In the March number of the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, W. Munthe 
furnishes a detailed description of the new 
building, recently completed, for the hous- 
ing of the Royal University Library at 
Christiania. 
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This library, estimated to comprise half 
a million volumes, had long outgrown its 
old quarters. Further makeshifts and 
economies in space had finally become im- 
possible, and about six years ago the erec- 
tion of a new building was authorized by 
the Storthing. 

The new building is located about ten 
minutes’ walk west of the University. The 
administrative portion, with its tagade of 
red granite, is situated on a terrace over- 
looking the city’s main avenue. To the 
rear the ground slopes sharply, and upon 
this, at right angles to the front portion, 
is built a ten-story wing in which the 
shelving is located. 
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The administrative section forms a rec- 
tangle, the interior of which consists of 
three connected halls. Beneath these halls 
are thrée almost dark floors used for the 
storage of newspapers. This arrangement 
makes the reading rooms brighter and per- 
mits of keeping the newspapers away from 
the injurious action of direct sunlight, so 
destructive to their pages. 

Broad steps lead up the terrace to the 
main entrance. The ceiling of the lower 
vestibule is decorated with frescoes by E. 
Wigeland. To the right of the vestibule is 


the entrance to the folklore collection, to 
the left that to the musical collection. In 
addition to the newspaper vaults, the 
ground floor contains the porter’s living 
quarters, packing rooms, bookbindery and 
a small printing plant, all connecting with 
the rear stairway intended for the use of 
the staff. Above the ground floor is a low 
mezzanine floor. 

The main stairway leads past the mezza- 
nine directly to the main floor, where are 
found the large reading rooms and most 
of the administrative offices. 
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Doorways lead from a bright and 
roomy antechamber to the reading rooms, 
to the loan desk, the cataloging and ex- 
hibition rooms, all of which have overhead 
lighting and walls of bright color. 

Right and left from the main reading 
room (22 and 22a on the plan) are a pe- 
riodical room (23) and a newspaper room 
(24). Below the periodical room and on 
the mezzanine is a room for the storage 
of such publications. A corner room (25) 
is reserved for the professors of the Uni- 
versity. The two reading rooms combined 
have a seating capacity of 122, 71 being in 
the larger room. 

The cabinet library, 12,000 volumes, is 
arranged on one level. The periodical 
room has racks for almost 1000 current 
periodicals. 

The large office for the officials (28) oc- 
cupies the middle of the entire system of 
rooms. The “boxes,” separated by glass 
walls, are located conveniently near to the 
loan desk, so that the officials may be called 
upon for assistance in case of pressure of 
work at the desk. The other administra- 
tive offices (30-35) open off the third large 
hall (26), which contains a new alpha- 
betic card catalog, the systematic catalogs 
and the biographical supplements. It also 
contains cases for exhibitions and shelves 
for the classical Norwegian literature, the 
Eddas, Holberg, Ibsen, Bjérnson, etc. 

The eight shelf floors in the wing each 
have an area of 26x 12.30 meters. The 
present capacity is about one and one-half 
million octavo volumes. All the rooms 
are steam-heated, are well lighted by elec- 
tricity, and are kept clean by a vacuum 
system driven by a six-horsepower motor. 
The other technical and sanitary installa- 
tions are as perfect as possible. 

Care has been taken to allow the great- 
est possibility of extension of capacity. 
The wing already built is only one portion 
of an H-shaped structure that will be con- 
the front by the administrative 
section. When this is completed, the li- 
brary’s capacity will be about 4,000,000 
volumes. 
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THE POSTAL LIBRARY IN CANADA 
Tracy, president of Canada’s 
League, has prepared the 


Joseph 
Postal Library 
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following statement of the purpose of the 
league and the possibilities of the postal 
library: 

“There is a post office in every com- 
munity in Canada. The most remote lum- 
berjacks, fishermen, hunters, miners, home- 
steaders, ranchers, and frontiersmen in the 
country have a convenient office supplied 
by the government where mail, money, and 
parcels can be received and forwarded. 
There are about 16,000 post offices in 
Canada. Notwithstanding the many ser- 
vices performed and the immense spread 
of sparsely settled country covered, and 
the nominal fees charged, the postal ser- 
vice of Canada is conducted at a profit. 
Last year the postal department earned a 
surplus of $1,310,000 over expenses. 

“It is now proposed to provide an ade- 
quate library service for the people of 
Canada through the post office department. 
It is conceived that by an adequate library 
service the circulation of books among the 
people should be as easy and inexpensive 
as to receive or send ordinary mail. 

“A library in every post office is the plan 

“The following table shows the compara 
tive number of libraries and post offices in 
each province at the present time: 


Public Post 
Province Libraries Offices 
British Columbia in. 7 
No report 72 
New Brunswick. 136 
Prince Edward Island. ........... 1! 48 
8 
Quebec, No report 12 


“There are three requirements in pri 
jecting a library: Books, Housing, and 
Service. Let us therefore consider these 
requirements in order as relative to thx 
postal library. 

“Books. Let us assume one volume per 
capita will be an adequate supply of books, 
that is as many books as there are men, 
women and children in the whole of the 
country. Again let us assume $1.00 per 
volume as the average cost for a desirabk 
collection of books. The population ot 
Canada may be estimated at ten millions 
On these bases of supply, cost, and quan 
tity, i sufficient amount 
to purchase all the books required for the 


S10,000,000 1S a 
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postal library for Canada. In purchasing 
so large a number of books the cost may 
prove to be much less than this amount. 
What a wonderful library this would be! 
it would include all reputable books for 
which there is a demand. it would include 
sufficient duplicates. It could include the 
literature of all languages spoken in 
Canada. It could in time standardize the 
size and binding of library books. The 
postal library of Canada would be the first 
complete library in the world. 

It is proposed to house the 
postal library in the post offices. Adhering 
to the per capita basis the supply of books 
will be distributed proportionately to all 
the post offices in the country. Each post 
office will receive as many books as there 
people in the locality with a minimum 
250 books for the smaller offices. It 
offices 


“Housing. 


are 
of Sa) 
is estimated that most of the post 
can at once receive such a supply of books 
without requiring much if any additional 
room. When the system is once established 
the future leases and plans for post offices 
will of course be drawn with reference to 
the postal library, just as now for the other 
postal services. It is estimated an aver- 
per volume will equip the post 


age of 50¢. 
library. 


to receive and operate the 
amount required for equipment 
This is a com- 


omees 
The whole 
would then be $5,000,000. 
paratively small sum for the government of 
Canada to appropriate. One battleship 
would cost as much. by means of a bond 
issue at 4 per cent. annual interest, and 
allowing for amortization in twenty years, 
the annual cost of providing the library 
would be much less than the ant ual profits 
of the post office department at the present 
time. 
“Service. 
Canada will administer the postal 
It will house the books and will deliver and 
the books just as mail and parcels 
are handled. The generally 
the best-known man and the most ¢ 
executive in the community -will be at the 
head of the library. The nation wide trans- 
portation system of the post office which 
steamships and stages 


The splendid postal ser ice of 
library. 
postmaster 
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covers all railways, 
in the country will facilitate 
of the library. The whole system will be 
In this way, when a book is cal 


relate d. 
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small office and it 1s not cot 


for at a and 1 
that point, the post- 


tained in the library at 
master would requisition for the book on 
the nearest post office whose library has it 
cataloged. By such means all the literature 
of the world is made accessible to anyone 
anywhere. The staff of trained clerks, 
carriers, collectors, and inspectors of the 
department will conduct the library. When 
coupled with the mail, the money order, 
the savings bank, the annuities, and the 
parcel post departments, the postal library 
service will be most efficient and astonish- 
ingly inexpensive. What a convenience it 
will be when we can obtain any book any- 
where, and can receive the same and return 
it just as we do letters and newspapers ! 
It will not be necessary to go to the library. 
We will order the books by mail, paying the 
fee in postage. The will extend 
with all its privileges to everyone, however 


service 


remote. 

“To provide such a library with such 
new idea. It has 
We can therefore 
It is believed a 


convenient service 1S a 
not yet been tried out. 
only estimate the expense. 
fee of two cents taxed on each loan of a 
book would b« sufficient to support the pos 
tal library. At such a nominal charge and 
with such a supply of books and with such 
convenient service the postal library would 
surely commend itself to all. The privi- 
leges, pleasures and benefits | 


will become general. 


“In the postal library lantert slides, 
music records, and other devices may le 
featured in addition to book 


“When the postal library ts ¢ 
the civil service will include a staff of ex 
pert librarians. The library service 


then include a bureau of rese 


formation covering practically al yjects 
For reasonable charges anyone ally here 
may be supplied with reliable and ready 

any problem. The 


help in the study of 


postal library may hus become the m 

notable and useful reterenc library 

fountain of knowledge the rid has eve 

known.” 

\ pamphlet entitled 
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“Would the postal library include public 
reading rooms such as are now attached to 
public libraries in some Canadian cities? 

“Public reading rooms are not now in 
large demand and are expensive to main- 
tain. Best results are had by reading at 
home or in private. The postal library 
scheme does not include public reading 
rooms. Instead the delivery and collection 
of books through the mail extends the 
library to every home, school, office, and 
individual. ‘Going to the library’ will 
hereafter be out of date, as the postal 
library will come to you. 

“In what manner will books be secured 
from the postal library ? 

“The method should be very simple. 
When a book is desired a postal card form 
prepared for that purpose would be filled 
up stamped to the amount of the required 
fee and dropped in the mail just the same 
as any other mail matter. In due time the 
book would be delivered in the same man- 
ner as other mail. The return of a book 
would be as simply done. A person might 
draw any number of books desired pro- 
vided of guarantee was _ suffi- 
cient. 

“What will become of such public libra- 
ries as now exist when the postal library 
is established ? 

“The books of such libraries could be 
absorbed into the postal library at their ac- 
tual value. The real estate can be con- 
verted to other uses without loss. As the 
postal library will supply all needs and will 
support itself, grants by cities, provinces, 
etc., to maintain such public libraries will 
no longer be necessary. Existing libraries 
desiring to continue on the old lines could 
of course do so.” 


course his 


AMERICAN FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN PEKING 

In his report to the trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
based on observations made in China and 
Japan during his visit there in 1912, Mr. 
Charles W. Eliot made certain recommen- 
dations concerning the establishment of a 
public library along American lines in the 
city of Peking. Mr. Eliot’s proposal is so 
interesting that we reprint it in full. 
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“Not long after I arrived in Tientsin I 
an interview with four genilemen, 
three Chinese and one American, who were 
concerned with educational institutions 
there established, and had been 
aged by an imperfect report of a speech | 
made at Shanghai to offer me some sug- 
gestions as to useful work which the Car 
negie Endowment for International Peac< 
might undertake in China. From this in- 
terview and some subsequent conversa- 
tions there resulted a memorial to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, proposing that the 
Endowment establish at Peking a free pub 
lic library on the American plan, to be built 
and carried on under the direction of the 
Endowment, but with the ultimate inten 
tion of transferring it in due time to the 
Chinese Government or to a board of trus- 
tees resident in China. It was proposed 
that this Library should maintain at Peking 
a free reading room open day and even 
ing, and a good collection of books on such 
subjects as agriculture, mining, the funda 
mental trades, economics, geography, com- 
merce, Sanitation, public works, the applied 
sciences, government, public administra 
tion, international law, and the judicial 
settlement of disputes between nations. It 
should also permit any book which has 
been in the library one year and does not 
belong to the reference collection to be 
borrowed for home use during a period not 
exceeding twenty days, provided the bor 
rower, if living outside of Peking, pay th« 
postage. It should also through a special! 
officer select, translate, edit, and circulate 
leaflets and booklets containing useful in- 
formation on any or all of the subjects 
above mentioned, the distribution being 
made gratuitously, first, to Chinese news 
papers and periodicals, secondly, to edu- 
cational institutions, thirdly, to appropriate 
government officials, and fourthly, to pri- 
vate persons on request. 

“The memorial urged that this free li- 
brary be placed in Peking, where many 
office-holders and candidates for office will 
always be living, where several important 
educational institutions already exist, and 
more are likely to be created, and where 
the Legations and the headquarters of 


encour- 


press correspondents are established. This 
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memorial was signed by many influential 
men, including three members of the Cab- 
inet, a large group of Chinese graduates of 
\merican institutions, and Chinese gentle- 
men connected with the press and with 
the bureaus of the present government. 
“The argument in favor of such action 
on the part of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace is strong. Here is 
a method of maintaining intercourse be- 
tween the Western nations and the Chinese 
nation, by bringing to the knowledge of 
the educated Chinese the Western books, 
‘ournals, and magazines relating to those 
subjects which the educated Chinese need 
to appropriate year after year and use for 
the benefit of their country. The influence 
of such a library would not be momentary, 
but enduring. It would take first effect on 
Chinese young men who had been educated 
abroad and had acquired some European 
language; but it would also provide a pow- 
erful means of influence on Chinese who 
had never studied out of China, and who 
knew no language but Chinese. It would 
provide an effectual means of intercourse 
between the East and the West; and it 
would enable the young men W ho had got 
to work in China after receiving a West- 
ern education to keep themselves well in- 


formed in the Western professional sub- 
jects through which they were earning 
their livelihood in China. It has often 


been observed that Chinese students re- 
turning from the Occident with a good 
knowledge of their respective subjects find 
it very difficult to keep themselves in- 
formed as to the advances later 
among Western nations in the scientific, 
economic and governmental subjects. Such 
a library would have to be conducted tor 
a generation by American librarians, to 
be appointed and paid by the Carnegie 
Endowment. 

“It may be confidently assumed that the 
Chinese government would give an ade- 
quate lot of land as the site of the pro- 
posed building ; for there are large areas 
of land in Peking which were formerly re- 
served for the Imperial family and clan, 
and will now revert to the government. 


made 


The lot should be large enough to give 
plenty of light and air, and space for addi- 
tions to the building. 
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“The building need not be large at pres- 
ent, but should be of brick and steel con- 
struction throughout, and should represent 
in all respects the best type of American 
fireproof library construction. A. stack 
capacity of from two hundred thousand to 
three hundred thousand volumes would be 
ample, and a reading room for a hundred 
persons would be sufficient. A building 
designed to cost a hundred and fifty thou- 


sand dollars gold ($150,000) m the 
United States, with heating apparatus, 
plumbing, and all furniture included in 


that cost, would be sufficient; for that sum 
would procure in China a with 
fifty per cent more cubical contents than it 
would produce in the United States. 
Books to the value of about thirty thou 
sand dollars ($30,000 ) should be bought 
at the outset; and thereafter the annual 
cost of carrying on the library would be 
irom twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars 
This estimate is 
(1912) prices and costs 
of living in Peking. If this estimate of an- 
nual expenditure seems small, it should be 
noticed that the memorial does not request 
that the library be a complete representa- 
tion of all branches of knowledge. The 
ereat subjects of languages, literature, his- 
tory, theology, philosophy, fine arts, and 
music are not mentioned 


building 


($25,000 to $30,000). 


based on present 


‘The proposed library might well serve 
as a model for other Chinese provinces or 
cities. There is room in China for a dozen 
such institutions; and there 1s therefore 
a fair chance that the good work started 
in Peking by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International may) long 
spread and be multiplied. Its influence 
would all be directed to strengthening the 
grasp of the Chinese on the applied 
sciences and the inductive method, and so 
to building up China as a strong, unified 
power, capable of keeping order at home, 
from 
cuting the needful works of conservancy 
and sanitation, and increasing the national 


Peace before 


repelling aggression without, exe- 


wealth and the well-being of all the 
people.” 
You may be living in 1914, but you are 


not alive in the 20th century if you make no 


se of books. Wi 


re 
’ 
. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A LIBRARY 
ABOLISHES THE RENEWAL 
OF BOOKS 

Tue following is from the annual report 
of Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, for the year ending 
March 31, 

“The most interesting feature of the 
year’s work was the effect of the rule which 
went into operation on April I, 1913, abol- 
ishing the renewal of books, and the issu- 
ance of all books on regular cards (except 
7-day books) for a straight period of four 
weeks, before they become subject to fine, 
and raising the. number of adult books 
(non-fiction) to be issued on a card at a 
time from two to four. The first thing we 
observed in connection with this rule was 
that the receipts from fines for April were 
cut in half. The number of books subject 
to fines was reduced from 19,493 last year 
to 13,317; the number of books circulated 
for each one subject to fine increased from 
14 last year to 22 this year, and the average 
fine per book subject to fine increased from 
5.6 cents to 6.3 cents. In other words, 
where three people paid fines last year only 
two paid such fines this year, but those who 
paid the fines were largely the more or less 
careless ones, paying larger fines. 

“The following statement, showing the 
receipts from book fines at the Ryerson 
building and branches month by month for 
the last two years, tells its own story: 


Year ending 


Year ending 
Mar. 31, 1914. 


Mar. 31, 1013. 


April $107.58 $55.79 
100.08 76.15 
July ans 88.70 $9.72 
71.51 62.58 
September 73.15 69.99 
Sr.12 69.88 
November ........... 96.79 71.08 
December ......... 107.27 78.80 
97-45 86.77 
83.87 79.19 
March 103.25 77.37 

$1,096.32 $851.16 


“It was estimated at the beginning of the 
year that the decrease in the receipts from 
fines would be about $200. The results 
show, however, a decrease of $245.16. In- 
cluding other fines and collections at the 
library to be paid over to the city treasurer 
for the book fund, the total decrease for the 
year was $238.64. 
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“There was also a decrease in the num- 
ber of books issued at first, partly due to 
cutting out the count of renewals, and part- 
ly due to the fact that people do not feel 
obliged to come to the library so often to 
avoid an impending fine; for getting people 
into the building for any reason induces the 
circulation of beoks. Only a small proy or- 
tion of persons (not over 30 per cent.) take 
four books at a time, so that the losses re- 
ferred to above were not made up in this 
way. The issuing of four books on a regu- 
lar card, however, reduced the demand for 
special cards and the number of books is- 
sued on such cards. 

“Another splendid result of the new rule 
is that it has removed absolutely the cause 
of more misunderstanding in the circulation 
department than all other things combined. 
To receive a fine notice is likely at best to 
bring one to the discharging desk in any- 
thing but an amiable spirit, and especially 
when one supposed that the book causing it 
had been renewed. The abolishing of re- 
newals incidentally cut out a lot of routine, 
“red tape” (botli for the public and for the 
library staff), which gave no real additional 
service. It was simply going through the 
motions. 

“The abolishing of renewals and the issu- 
ing of books for 28 days straight was widely 
noted a year ago in the newspapers, in the 
library bulletins, etc. It is a curious fact, 
nevertheless, after all this publicity, and a 
year’s working under the new rule, that 
many persons do not yet know about it, for 
every day many persons still come to the 
desk and ask to have their books renewed, 
when they have had them two weeks or 
less, or offer money for fines for books 
which they have had more than two weeks 
but less than four. 

“While there was only a small increase 
in the number of books issued to children, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
number of children becoming card holders. 
Under the old rule this larger number oi 
card holders would have meant an increase 
of nine or ten thousand volumes issued for 
home use. This means that a larger num- 
ber of children drew about the same num- 
ber of books. The rule tends to decrease 
the practice of certain children racing 


through a lot of books without getting much: 


4 
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out of them. On the other hand, it also 
encourages the exchanging of books among 
children, the longer period enabling chil- 
dren to read not only the books taken on 
their own cards, but also those taken on the 
cards of their friends, before the four 
weeks expire. To a certain extent, there- 
fore, the rule encourages a considerable cir- 
culation that does not get into the records. 
There was a decrease for the year of over 
one per cent. in the percentage of fiction is- 
sued. The new rule tends in this direction, 
but not to any marked extent. 

“Another interesting fact in connection 
with this rule is the larger number of books 
that are out in circulatfon at one time. On 
March 31, 1913, the last day under the old 
rule, there were out in circulation from the 
Ryerson building 5,545 volumes. On March 
31 of this year, under the new rule, there 
were out in circulation from the same build- 
ing 7,393, an increase of 1,848 in the actual 
number of books out in service, although 
the actual increase in the number of books 
issued from the Ryerson building in the 
month of March over last year was only 26. 
Since less than lalf the circulation is from 
this building, this means that about 15,000 
volumes were in the hands of readers at the 
end of March, about 4,000 more than 
would have been the case under the old rule. 
In short, the new rule reduces the count of 
books going into circulation, but greatly in- 
creases the actual number of books in cir- 
culation, and makes all round for a better 
and a more satisfactory service. 

“A study of the records for the Ryerson 
building shows that there was a slight de- 
crease in the number of 7-day books issued 
—new fiction. In spite of the wiping out of 
renewals—5,327 last year—the decrease of 
1,708 in the number of children’s books is- 
sued from the Ryerson building, there was 
still an increase of nearly a thousand in the 
home issues, or an increase over last year 
of nearly 8,000 volumes issued to adults, 
from that building. Taking the whole li- 
brary, therefore, the decrease from not 
counting renewals was over 10,000. To 


have made up this loss and increased the 
home issues over 5,000, while at the same 
time increasing the number of books in the 
hands of users at a given time about 35 per 
cent., is, I believe, a sp'endid record. 


Alto- 
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gether, [ am convinced that the present rule 


greatly increases the educational value of 


the library.” 


THOMAS J. KIERNAN 


Tuomas J. KiexNan, superintendent of 
circulation in the Harvard College Library, 
died at Arlington, Massachusetts, on July 
31, after fifty-nine years of uninterrupted 
service. He was born July 27, 1837, and 
entered the library in 1855 at the age of 
seventeen, succeeding to his father, who 
had been janitor of the library since 1829, 
and who in addition to his duties as janitor, 
had been engaged, as Mr. Sibley says, in 
“distributing books and extending court- 
The combined service of father and 
son covered a period of eighty-five years,— 
certainly a remarkable record. 

Many generations of Harvard students 
and hundreds of scholars from other insti- 
tutions have been indebted to Mr. Kiernan’s 
remarkable familiarity with the library and 
to his unfailing readiness to help, and have 
come to regard him as a valued friend and 
as an essential part of the library itself. 
Receiving only an elementary education be- 
fore he took up work in the library, he 
nevertheless had the ability to absorb 
knowledge from books as they passed 
through his hands. He also had a reten- 
tive memory, and by long practice had 
cultivated the faculty of comprehending 
sympathetically the trend of a reader's in- 
quiry and was thus able to serve him effi- 
ciently. He had one advantage that will 
never be enjoyed by any one else—he grew 
up with the library. He knew it first as 
a small collection of some 60,000 volumes, 
and he saw it increase to over 600,000. He 
has watched the gradual introduction of 
modern library methods and the transfor- 
mation of the library thereby, and though 
naturally conservative, he has welcomed 
every change that was directed toward 
making the library more accessible and 
more generally useful. 

In 1877, when Mr. Winsor made 
librarian, Mr. Kiernan appointed 
superintendent of circulation, and in 1892 
the college conferred on him the honorary 
degree of A. M. He married in 1875 Fan- 
nie Crossman of Taunton, who died in May, 


esies.” 


was 
was 
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1914, after a long and painful illness, which 
itself was a severe tax on Mr. Kiernan’s 
own failing strength, and from the effects 
of which he never really recovered. One 
son survives him, William L. Kiernan, who 
for some years served the College Library 
in the third generation and is now assistant 
librarian of the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary. 


SCHOOLS 
OF 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
AND QUALIFICATIONS 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The following statement was adopted by 
the American Library Association, through 
its official Council, at Washington, D. C., 
on May 28, 1914: 

In view of the rapid growth of the school 
library and the importance of its function 
in modern education, the American Library 
Association presents for the consideration 
and approval of educational and civic and 
state authorities the following _ state- 
ment : 

First, Good service from school libraries 
is indispensable in modern educational 
work. 

Second, The wise direction of a school 
library requires broad scholarship, execu- 
tive ability, tact, and other high grade quali- 
fications, together with special competency 
for the efficient direction of cultural read- 
ing, choice of books, and teaching of refer- 
ence principles. 

Third, Because much latent power is be- 
ing recognized in the school library and is 
awaiting development, it is believed that 
so valuable a factor in education should be 
accorded a dignity worthy of the requisite 
qualifications. Further, it is believed that 
in schools and educational systems the 
director of the library should be competent 
in scholarship, talent, and teaching power, 
equally with the head of any other depart- 
ment of instruction in the same school; 
should be enabled, by having necessary 
equipment and assistants, to do progressive 
work; and should be recognized equally 
with the supervisors of other departments 
as an integral part of the educational sys- 


tem. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION—LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Tue National Education Association held 

its fifty-second annual convention this year 

in St. Paul, Minn., from July 4 to July 11. 

The meetings of the library department 

were held July 8-10, and were accompanied 

by a showing of the school library exhibit 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 

Education, first exhibited at the A. L. A, 

conference in Washington in May, and by 

special library exhibits at the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library. 
FIRST SESSION 

The department met in joint session with 
the National Council of English Teachers, 
in Elks Hall, St. Paul. The meeting was 
called to order by the president of the 
library department. In the absence of the 
secretary, Mary C. Richardson, librarian 


of the State Normal School, Castine 
Maine, was appointed secretary pro ten 
pore. 


M. S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, read an in 
spiring paper on “The library's debt to 
culture,” and “The cultural possibilities of 
school and college libraries’ was the sub- 
ject of a paper given by William B. Owen, 
president of the Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago. 

There were three papers on “Successful 
experience with home reading lists’; the 
first, by Helen M. Baker of the High School 
at Brownton, Minn., was followed by one 
by Minnie E. Porter, Emerson School, 
Gary, Indiana. The third paper on this 
subject, prepared by Franklin Mathiews, 
librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, 
New York City, was read by Clara Bald- 
win, secretary of the Minnesota Library 
Commission. 

This forenoon session closed with a dis- 
cussion of how to get the best results from 
home reading. It was pointed out that the 
system of placing different credit values 
on different books results in artificial in- 
terest, and the child should be kept as free 
as possible from feeling that he must read 
certain books. 

This subject was discussed by Mr. Mc- 
Comb of Indianapolis, Miss Andrews of St. 


Paul, Miss MacBride of Worthington, 
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Minn., Miss Webster of North Yakima, 
Wash., Miss Richie of West Texas Nor- 
mal School, Mr. Rice of Madison, Wis., 


Miss Meyers of Sheboygan, Wis., Mr. Hib- 
bensteel of Stevens Point Normal School, 
Mr. Barrett of Emporia, Kansas, and Miss 


Wilson of St. Paul. 
SECOND SESSION 
This session was in the hands of the com- 


on rural school library work, and 
where 


mittee 
was held at the University Farm, 
the large assembly room was nearly filled. 
Miss Martha Wilson, chairman of this com- 
mittee, presided. 

Delia G. Ovitz, librarian of the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., read a 
paper on “Training of rural school teachers 
in the use of books.” “The country child 
in the rural school library” was the title of 
a paper given by Mrs. Josephine C. Pres- 
ton, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington, and Miss Mary 
C. Richardson of Castine, Me., talked on 
“Rural schools in Maine.” The last paper 
was “Making the library earn its salt,” by 
Willis H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas. 

A list of books, “A standard foundation 
library for a rural school,” was distributed 
to those present, and is printed in full in 
this issue of the JourNnat, following this re- 
port. It was prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, consisting of Har- 
riet A. Wood of Portland, Oregon, and 
Walter Barnes of the State Normal School, 
Glenville, W. Va. 


THIRD SESSION 

The department met in joint session with 
the Minnesota Library Association, Mar- 
tha Wilson, president of that association, 
presiding. Miss Wilson spoke of the in- 
crease and improvements in library work 
in Minnesota since the N. E. A. last met 
in Minneapolis in 1902. 

Mr. Utley, secretary of the A. bk. Ay 
gave a few words of greeting from that 


association. Mr. Purd B. Wright, Kansas 


City, spoke briefly on the importance of the 
librarian getting the teacher’s point of view, 
and also of the teacher's understanding the 
librarian. 

“The newspaper morgue, the library and 
the school,” was the subject of a paper by 
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W. Dawson Johnston, librarian, 
Library, St. Paul, Minn., and he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Willis H. Kerr of Emporia, 
Kansas, who and 
schools: educational cooperation.” 

Miss Delia G. Ovitz read a second paper 
on “Normal school training library 
methods.” At the close she read a short 
paper given at the A. L. A. in Washington, 
by Lucy E. Fay, librarian of the University 
of Tennessee, on “Standardizing the 
course of study in library instruction in the 
normal schools,” and recommended that a 
committee be appointed to cooperate with 
a similar committee from the A. L. A. to 
outline such a course. 

A discussion, conducted by Willis H. 
Kerr, followed this paper. Mr. Rice spoke 
of the school library law in Wisconsin, 
where the state has a law for school library 
support; and soon will have a law making 
compulsory a ten weeks’ course in library 
instruction in the normal school. A motion 
was carried to appoint a committee of 
three, as recommended by Miss Ovitz, and 
to make Mr. Kerr one of this committee 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the president: 

Resolutions: W. Dawson Johnston, St. 
Paul: Delia G. Ovitz, Milwaukee, and Alc: 
N. Farr, Mankato, Minn. 

Nominations: Martha Wilson, Muinne- 
apolis; Mary C. Richardson, Castine, Maine, 
and Marie A. Newberry, New York City. 

A delegate from the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Mr. Dickerson, 
Winona Normal School, told of a commit- 
tee of seven to standardize library work in 
connection with the teaching of history, 
and said he was commissioned to ask that 
one member from this department serve on 
that committee. Miss Florence M. Hop- 
kins, Detroit, Michigan, was appointed. 

Thursday afternoon the visiting lira 
rians enjoyed a visit to the Minneapolis 
Public Library and one of its branches. In 
the evening they were the guests at dinner 
of the Minnesota Library Association. The 
dinner was given at the Country Club, and 
Dr. Johnston presided as toastmaster. 


spoke on “Libraries 


FOURTH SESSION 
‘The meeting was called to order by the 


president. Miss Marie -\. Newberry of the 
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reference department of the New York 
Public Library, read a paper on “A normal 
budget for a high school library.” This was 
followed by a brief discussion on amounts 
spent for salaries and for books in various 
high school libraries. It was agreed that 
there ought to be more definite knowledge 
of what it costs to start and to run such a 
library of a given size. A motion was made 
and carried that the high school committee 
continue to investigate this question and re- 
port later. 

“High school branches of public libraries” 
was the topic of a paper by Purd B. Wright, 
librarian of the Public Library of Kansas 
City, Mo. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed it was brought out that the grades 
above the sixth, and the high school pupils 
in Kansas City, have definite instruction in 
the use of the library. Also, that in St. 
Paul the library and board of education 
have recently been united under one com- 
missioner. 

The report of the committee on normal 
schools was read by Mary C. Richardson, 
Castine, Maine. A rising vote of thanks 
was unanimously carried, sending Ida M. 
Mendenhall the appreciation of this depart- 
ment for the library exhibit, now in the 
hands of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

The report on high schools was read by 
Willis H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas. A mo- 
tion to send thanks to Miss Hall and her 
committee was carried. 

A committee submitted resolutions of 
appreciation and thanks to the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board for its encouragement 
of the school library movement, of endorse- 
ment of the statement adopted by the 
A. L. A. at Washington, and of thanks to 
the librarians of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
for their hospitality. 

The committee on nominations reported 
as follows: President, Harriet A. Wood, 
Portland, Oregon; vice-president, W. Daw- 
son Johnston, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary, 
Lucile Fargo, Spokane, Washington. The 
report was accepted and the officers de- 
clared elected. 

The president appointed the following 
committee on standard course in library in- 
struction for normal schools: James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, chairman; 
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Martha Wilson, State Education Depart- 
ment of Minnesota; Willis H. Kerr, State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
newly-appointed officers be requested to 
give their careful consideration to getting 
a paper on the school library question be- 
fore the superintendents’ department of the 
N. E. A., and that they be given power to 
act. 

A motion was carried that the newly- 
appointed officers be asked to try to get 
some paper on school library service before 
the Fourth International Conference on 
Home Education, which will meet in this 
country for the first time next year. 

Mary C. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary pro tempore. 


STANDARD FOUNDATION LIBRAR\ 
FOR A RURAL SCHOOL 


The rural school library committee ior 
the library departnrent of the National 
Educational Association has compiled this 
list of 120 titles because it seemed that a 
short list would be most helpful to the 
average country school teacher. If he has 
no library, he can start one with this list 
better than with a longer one, since only 
the choicest books are given. If he has 
a small library, this list will surely sug- 
gest additions. If he has a large library, 
he will need a longer list than the commit- 
tee can compile as a foundation. 

Of the 120 titles, about 60 are “litera- 
ture” books and 40 “information” books 
for the children’s reading; about 20 ar. 
reference books, most of them suitable for 
both pupil and teacher. The fear that the 
price would prevent the purchase of impor- 
tant titles has led to the reluctant selection 
in some cases of inexpensive editions. 

The books are graded according to the 
reading interests of children: 1-3, primary: 
4-6, intermediate; and 7-8, advanced. In 
general all of the children within a section 
will enjoy the same book. An exception 
to this rule is made in regard to the first 
grade pupils. The mechanical difficulties 
of learning to read make it necessary to 
select books for them that third grade pu- 
pils would consider too infantile. Younger 
pupils will listen with interest to older 


books if read aloud, and upper grade pu- 
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pils will find much of value in the simpler 
books. 


Harriet A. Woon, Portland, Ore. 
WaLTER Barnes, Glenville, W. Va. 


General 

Bryant— -How to tell stories to children. Houghton. 
$1. 0. 

Cabot—-Ethics for children. Houghton. $1.25. 

Champlin—Young folks’ cyclopedia of common things, 
3d ed. Holt. $3.00. 

Champlin—Young folks’ cyclopedia of literature and 
art. olt. $3.00. 

Champlin— Young folks’ cyclopedia of persons and 
places, 6th ed. Holt. $3.00. 

Evans and Duncan. Farm life readers. v. 4, 45 ¢.; 
v. 5,50 ¢c. Silver 

Everyman encyclopedia, 12 v. Dutton. $6.00 

Schauffler—Arbor day. Moffat. $1.00. 

Schauffer—Christmas. Moffat. $1.00. 

Schauffler—Thanksgiving. Moffat. $1.00. 

Wallace—Uncle Henry’s letters to the farm boy 
Macmillan. 50 c. 

World almanac (paper). Press Pub. Co. 25 c. 


Books for First Grade 
Blaisdell—Boy Blue and his friends. Little. 40 c. 
Bryce—Child-lore dramatic reader. Scribner. 30 c. 
Tree Treadwell—Reading-literature: primer. Row. 


32 
Tree ond peal literature: first reader. 
Row. 36 
ond Polly in summer. Amer. Bk. Co 


Fasry “end Folk Tales, Fables, Myths and Legends 
48 Acsop—Fables; selected by Jacobs. Macmillan 


$1.5 

4-6 Arabian nights. Stories from the Arabian nights 
Houghton. 40 c. 

4-6 Andersen—Stories. Houghton. 40 c. 

4-6 Brown—In the days of giants. Houghton. 50 c¢ 
4-6 Carroll—Alice’s adventures in Wonderland, and 

Collodi—Pinocchio. Ginn. 


4-6 
1-6 household Houghton. 
7-8 Hawthorne—W onder-book. Houghton. 40c¢ 

4-6 Jacobs—English fairy tales. past. $1.00. 

7-8 Kingsley. The heroes. Ginn, 30 c. 

4-6 Kingsley. Water babies. Dutton. 50 ¢. 

7-8 Lamb—Adventures of Ulysses. Heath. 25 ¢ 

4-6 Lang—Blue fairy book. Burt. $1.00. 

4-6 Mulock—Little lame prince. Heath. 30 c. 

1-3 Perrault—Tales of Mother Goose. Heath. 20 c. 
4-0 Pyle—Some merry adventures of Robin Hood. 


Scribner. So c. 
4-6 Ruskin—King of the Golden river. Heath. 20 c¢ 
7-8 Stevens and Allen—King Arthur stories. Hough- 
ton. 4° c. 
4-6 Swift—Gulliver’s travels. Heath. 30 c. 
4-6 Scudder—Book of legends. Houghton. a5 c. 
1-3 Seudder—Book of fables and folk stories. 
Houghton. 45 c. 


Poetry 
7-8 Bryan—Poems of country life. Sturgis. $1.00. 
4-8 Chisholm—Golden staircase. School ed. Put- 
nam. $1.00. 
1-3 Hazard—Three years with the poets. Houghton. 
50 c. 
4-6 Lear—Nonsense books. Little. $2.00 
Ref. Longfellow—Complete poetical works. Auto- 
raph ed. Houghton. $1.00. 
other Goose—Mother Goose, il. by Kate Green- 


away. Warne. 60c. 
7-8 Montgomery—Heroic ballads. Ginn. soc. 
7-8 Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. Ben Greet 
ed. Doubleday. 60 c. 
1-3 Stevenson—Child’s garden of verses. Rand. soc. 
1-3 Waterman—Graded memory selections. Educ 


Pub. Co. 25 c¢. 


Stories 
7-8 Alcott—Little women. Little. $1.35 
46 Aldrich—Story of a bad boy. Houghton. 50 c. 
7-8 Andrews—Perfect tribute. Scribner ‘ 


MNS SS 


So 
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Blackmore—Lorna Doone. Crowell. $:.5« 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s progress. Ginn. 30 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans. il. by Boyd Smith 
Holt. $1.35. 

Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. Houghton. 
Dickens—Christmas carol and Cricket on the 
hearth Macmillan. 25 c. 

Dodge—Hans Brinker. Grosset. 50¢ 


Eggleston—Hoosier school-boy. Scribner. 
Greene—Pickett’s gap. Macmillan. soc. 
Hale—Man without a country. Ginn. a5c 
Hughes—Tom  Brown’s schooldays. Harper 


$1.50 
Page—Among the camps. Scribner. $1.50 
Scott—Ivanhoe. Dutton. $1.50. 
Smith—Jolly good times. Little. $1.25. 
Spyri—Heidi. Ginn. 40 c. 
Stevenson—Treasure island. Jacobs. $1.00 
Twain—Prince and the pauper. Harper. $1.75 
Twain—Tom Sawyer. larper $1.75 
Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm Gros 
set. soc. 
Wyss—Swiss family Robinson. Dutton. soc. 
Zollinger—W idow O’Callaghan’s boys. McClurg 
$1.25. 
Animal and Nature Stories 
Brown—Plant baby. Silver. 48 
Brown—Rab and his friends. Heath. 2 ¢ 
Eddy—Friends and helpers. Ginn. 60 c. 
Harris—Nights with Uncle Remus. Houghton 
$1.40. 
Kipling— book. Century. $1.50. 
Kipling—Just so stories. Doubleday. $1.20 
Long—Wood folk at school. Ginn. soc 
Potter—Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne. so< 
Seton—Lobo, Rag and Vixen. Scribner. soc. 
Sewell—Black Beauty. Jacobs. 30¢ 
Weed & Murtfeldt—Stories of insect life. v. 1, 
25c.; v. 2, goc. Ginn, 


Arts and Sciences 
Bancroft—Games for the playground. Macmil 
lan. $1.50. 
Barstow—Famous pictures. Century. 60 c. 
Beard—Little folks’ handy book. Scribner. 75 c. 
Benton—L ittle cook-book for a little girl. Page 


Fairbanke—Home geography for primary grades. 
Educ. Pub. Co. 60 c. 

Forman—Stories of useful inventions School 
ed. Century. 60c 


. Griffith—Essentials of woodworking. Manual 


Arts Press $1.00. 

Holden—Real things in nature. Macmillan. 65c. 
McGlauflin—Handicraft for girls. Manual Arts 
Press. $1.00. 

Miller—First book of birds. School ed. Hough- 
ton. 60 « 


Geography 

Allen—Industrial studies: Europe. Ginn. 80 c. 
Allen—Industrial studies: United States. Ginn 
osc 

Carpenter—-Asia. Amer. Bk. Co. 60c. 
Carpenter—Europe. Amer. Bk. Co. 70 ¢ 
Carpenter—How the world is clothed. Amer. 

Bk. Co. ooc 


Carpenter—How the world is fed. Amer. Bk. 
o. 60 c. 
Carpenter—How the world is housed. Amer Bk 


o. 60 
Carpenter—North America. Amer. Bk. Co. 60c¢ 
Carpenter—South America. Amer. Bk. Co. 60 c. 
Chamberlain—How we travel. Macmillan. 
Chamberlain—South America Macmillan 
Chamberlain—North America. Macmillan. 
Hall and Chester—Panama and the canal. School 
ed Newson 6o ¢ 
Shillig—Four wonders: cotton, wool, linen, silk. 
and. soc 


History and Biography 
Antin—-Promised land. Houghton $1.75 
Baldwin—Abraham Lincoln. Amer. Bk. Co. 60¢ 
Baldwin—Fifty famous stories retold Amer 

Brown—Epoch making papers in United States 
history. Macmillan. 25 « 
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4-6 Eggleston—First book in American history. 
mer. Bk. Co. 60 

1-3 Eggleston—Stories of great Americans for little 
Americans. Amer. Bk. Co. 40c 

Ref. Elson—History of United States. Macmillan. 


7-8 Franklin—Autobiography. Houghton. 40 c. 

Ref. Gulliver—Friendship of nations. Ginn. 60 c. 

Ref. Haskin—American government. School ed. Lip- 
pincott. So ¢ 

+6 Pumphrey—Pilgrim stories. Rand. 45 c. 

7-8 Tappan—Old world hero stories. Houghton. 70 c 

>-%§ Warren—Stories from English history. Heath. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH—CHICAGO MEETING 


School libraries will receive special at- 
tention at the next annual meeting of the 
National Council-of Teachers of English, 
which will be held in Chicago, November 
26 to 28. The library, high school, and 
normal school sections will combine in or- 
der to discuss such problems as how to se- 
cure the greatest efficiency by means of ad- 
equate equipment and of capable libra- 
rians, how English teachers can co-operate, 
the strength and weakness of the Home 
Reading List, and kindred topics. 

Among the speakers will be Miss Mary 
=. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High School 
in Brooklyn, V. C. Coulter, of the State 
Normal School at Warrensburg, Mo., and 
an experienced high school teacher. The 
chairmen of the three sections are: Miss 
Delia Ovitz, Milwaukee, of the library sec- 
tion, E. H. K. McComb, Indianapolis, of the 
high-school section, and Miss Sarah J. Mc- 
Nary, Trenton, of the normal school section. 

An extensive exhibit of library aids and 
equipment is being arranged for by the 
Library Department of the N. E. A. and by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
The librarians will have a section meeting 
for the discussion of library extension and 
also a banquet. Chicago is now the head- 
quarters of the A. L. A. and hence a place 
of special interest to all librarians. 


A LIBRARY INSTITUTE FOR DIS- 
TRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tue School Libraries Division of the 
University of the State of New York and 
the New York State Library School co- 
operated in a library institute for district 
superintendents, July 6-10, the exercises be- 
ing held in the library school rooms. The 
district superintendents are in direct charge 


of all the public schools of the state, exclud- 
ing cities of 5,000 population or over, and 
the entire purpose of the institute was to 
arouse an increased interest in better rural 
and elementary school libraries. The pro- 
gram was devoted exclusively to subjects 
directly related to the actual work of these 
rural and elementary schools, and a definite 
attempt was made to discuss questions of 
organization and management from the 
point of view of the one-room or the smal! 
village school with crowded program, few 
facilities and little or no leisure time on 
the part of the conscientious teacher in 
charge. An exhibit of books suitable for 
the first eight grades, typical book lists and 
sample traveling libraries available for 
schools was prepared and, in a number of 
cases, was used by those in attendance as 
a basis for library purchases and recom- 
mendations for the coming year. 

In view of the many professional meet- 
ings at which attendance is practically re- 
quired, the lack of any departmental press- 
ure to attend a meeting devoted entirely to 
library matters, the recent growth of in- 
terest in school library concerns and the 
further fact that no specific provision was 
made (as is done in some other cases) for 
traveling expenses led those in charge to 
expect a rather small attendance. Contrary 
to the most hopeful forecast, 31 different 
superintendents, more than one-seventh of 
the entire number in the state, were in at- 
tendance one or more days. The discus- 
sions, even more than the attendance, 
showed the genuine interest of the super- 
intendents in the matter. All of the four 
library divisions of the department, the in- 
spection division and the vocational schools 
division were represented on the program. 
As an example of willingness to unite forces 
hitherto not closely related and to recog- 
nize in a definite way the part of the library 
in a state system of public education, the 
meeting had considerable significance, and 
it is hoped that it will be but the beginning 
of larger and better similar meetings in the 
future. Much of its success is due to the 
wide personal acquaintance of Dr. Sherman 
Williams, chief of the school libraries divi- 
sion, and his active interest in the prelimi- 
nary plans. The program follows: 
Monday, July 6.—‘“School libraries.” Dr 


1914] 


September, 


Sherman Williams, chief, School Libraries 
Division; “The essential organization of a 
library,” Mr. Frank K. Walter, vice- 
director, New York State Library School. 
7.—"The school library in 
Layton 5S. 


“uesday, July 
agricultural education,” Mr. 
Hawkins, specialist in agriculture, Voca- 
Schools Division; “Traveling li- 
setteridge, head, 


tional 
praries,” Miss Grace 
Traveling Libraries Section, Educational 
Extension Division; “The New York 
State Library and its purpose,” Mr. 
James I. Wyer, Jr., director, New York 
State Library; “The catalog of the school 
library: its use and its limitations,” by 
Mr. Frank K. Walter. 

Wednesday, July 8—“Some essentials of 
cataloging,” Miss Jennie D. Fellows, 
chief classifier, New York State Library; 
“Desirable editions for school libraries,” 
Mr. Frank K. Walter; “Some essentials 
of reference work,” Mr. Frank K. Wal- 
ter; “Selection of historical material for 
schools,” Mr. Avery W. Skinner, inspect- 
or, University of the State of New York. 

Thursday, July 9.—What the school should 

Miss 


expect from the public library,” 
Caroline Webster, library organizer ; 
“Some essentials of cataloging,” Miss 


Jennie D. Fellows; “The state library and 
its reference work with schools,” Mr. 
Frank L. Tolman, reference librarian, 
New York State Library; “Classification 
of school libraries,” Mr. Frank K. Walter. 
Friday, July 10—“What is education and 
who are educated people?” Dr. Sherman 
Williams; “The Educational Extension 
Division and its relation to the schools,” 
Mr. William R. Watson, chief, Educa- 
tional Extension Division. 
F. K. WALTER. 
THE END OF THE EXI‘ SITION AT 
LEIPZIG 
Wurte the Journat has had no definite 
announcement of the closing of the Leipzig 
Exposition, there is little doubt that it has 
come to an untimely end. Ina letter writ 
ten from Rotterdam on August “th, Mr. 
Hendry, who had charge of the A. L. A. 


exhibit in Leipzig during July, says: 

| suppose that the exposition 18 closed 
by this time—Dr. 
such would be the case 


Schramm told me that 
should hostilities 
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commence. He said that 11 sident Volk 
mann, he, and pretty much ill the peop! 
connected with the show, “ wuld have to go 
to the front at once, and that th lv thing 


to do wt uld be to close the buildings at | 
Che things 


Phe expo- 


put them under a strong guard 
would be safe enough. 
sition was about deserted during the last 


week of my stay.’ 


OXFORD CONFERENCE POSTI" INED 

A cablegram from Mr. Henry Tedder, 
secretary of the Library -Ass ciation of the 
United Kingdom, states that the pan-Anghi- 
can library conference, which was to be 
held at Oxford from August 31 to Septem 
ber 4, has been postponed till next year, ow 
ing to the war. The annual meeting, an- 
nounced to be held on September 4 Ox 
ford, will be held in London on the saiwe 
date. Local secretaries of the Association 
will do what they can during the week be 
ginning Aug. 31 to help any librarians who 
may be in Oxford to see the libraries and 
colleges. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 

GIFTS—JULY, 1914 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Broken Bow, $10,000 
Dover, New 20,000 
Hamburg, New 5,000 
Hamilton, Montana .....--++++++: 9,000 
Toulon, Illinois 5,000 
Vicksburg, Mississipp! 25,000 


$74,000 

INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
East Orange, New Jersey...----- 
Oakland, California four 
branches 
Rockville Town and Adams Town- 
ship, Indiana 


$40,000 
(for 


ORIGINAI 
Barrie, Ontario 
Tilbury, Ontario 


GIFTS, CANADA 


$15,000 


$20,000 
INCREASES, CANADA 
Jerlin, Ontario 
Markdale, Ontario 


$12,900 
2,000 


$14,900 


OTHER ORIGINAL GIFTS 


Marton, New Zealand.... £1,250 
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“American Library Assoctation 


Standing committees for the year 1914-1915 
have been appointed as follows: 

Finance—H. W. Craver, C. W. Andrews, 
F. O. Poole. 

Publishing Board—Henry E. Legler, C. W. 
Andrews, A. E. Bostwick, Mrs. H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, H. C. Wellman. 

Public documenits—G. S. Godard, A. J. 
Small, Ernest Bruncken, John A. Lapp, M. S. 
Dudgeon, T. M. Owen, S. H. Ranck, Ade- 
laide R. Hasse, C. F. D. Belden. 

Co-operation with the N. E. A—-Mary E. 
Hall, Marie A. Newberry, Irene Warren, W. H. 
Kerr, Harriet A. Wood, W. O. Carson. 

Library administration—George F. Bower- 
man, John S. Cleavinger, C. Seymour Thomp- 
son. 

Library training—aA. S. Root, Faith E. Smith, 
Alice S. Tyler, W. Dawson Johnston, A. L. 
Bailey, Chalmers Hadley, M. S. Dudgeon, 
George O. Carpenter. 

Bookbuying—C. H. Brown, C. B. Roden, 
Anna G. Hubbard. 

International relations—Herbert Putnam, 
E. C. Richardson, Frank P. Hill, C. W. An- 
drews, R. R. Bowker. 

Bookbinding—A. L. Bailey, Rose G. Mur- 
ray, Joseph L. Wheeler. 

Federal and state relations—B. C. Steiner, 
T. L. Montgomery, Demarchus Brown, Paul 
Blackwelder, C. F. D. Belden, Thomas M. 
Owen, W. P. Cutter. 

Travel—F. W. Faxon, C. H. Brown, J. F. 
Phelan. 

Co-ordination—C. H. Gould, J. L. Gillis, 
N. D. C. Hodges, W. C. Lane, Herbert Put- 
nam, Henry E. Legler, J. C. Schwab. 

Work with the blind—Lucille A. Goldthwaite, 
Laura M. Sawyer, Mrs. Emma N. Delfino, 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider, Julia A. Robinson, 
Ethel R. Sawyer. 

Program—H. C. Wellman, George B. Utley, 
(third member to be appointed). 


Library Organisations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The nineteenth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association was held at Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado, June 15 to 20, 1914, 
jointly with the fifth annual convention of the 
California County Librarians. The register 
showed an attendance of 108, representing 51 
public libraries, 21 county libraries, 3 univer- 
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sity libraries, 2 normal school libraries and the 
State Library. The president, J. L. Gillis, 
called the meeting to order at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 15. 

The president spoke of the great progress 
made in library service during the year, saying 
that it would be hard to duplicate anywhere 
the work of the library people of California. 
On behalf of the officers of the association, he 
thanked all those who had so generously 
helped in the year’s work. Reports from the 
nine districts were presented by the district 
officers. Eight district meetings were held, one 
being a joint meeting of two districts. Two of 
the districts were unable to hold meetings, but 
they reported keen interest in library work. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
that the balance on June 3, 1913, was $541.14; 
the receipts during the year were $657.90; the 
expenditures were $801.53, leaving a balance 
on June 12, 1914, of $397.60. This report was 
verified by the auditing committee. 

For the committee on library exhibits at the 
1915 Exposition, Charles S. Greene reported 
that the committee found the authorities of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition very exacting re- 
garding exhibits, the rental very high, and the 
cost of a “live” exhibit prohibitive; but the 
committee would be glad of suggestions as to 
ways of securing the necessary funds. 

The nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing ticket: President, J. L. Gillis; vice-pres- 
ident, Jennie Herrman; secretary-treasurer, 
Alice J. Haines. There were no other nomina- 
tions, and the ticket was unanimously elected. 

For the committee on county free library 
sign, L. W. Ripley reported that many draw- 
ings had been received in the contest, but only 
one was possible, and that only with some 
changes. He suggested that the committee, or 
the executive committee, return the sign for 
these changes. It was voted by the meeting 
that the committee be continued with power 
to settle the matter. 

The resolutions committee presented resolu- 
tions, which were adopted, on the death of 
three members of the association ; of apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality shown and the speeches 
heard; of acknowledgment of invitations to 
meet in 1916 in Humboldt county; and of au- 
thorization of the executive committee to ar- 
range for a joint meeting with the A. L. A. in 
1915, if such action seems desirable. 

The question of affiliation with the American 
Library Association was discussed, and it was 
voted that the California Library Association 
accept affiliation with the American Library 
Association under the provisions of the A. L. A 
constitution and by-laws. 
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ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Representing the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, Max Thelen, one of the commissioners, 
made the opening address on the “Regulation 
of public utilities.” He outlined the history of 
the commission, and told of the laws and com- 
missions of other states. He described the 
methods of handling cases and complaints, em- 
phasizing the fact that anyone in the state may 
present a complaint and it will be given atten- 
tion. 

The part of the university in university ex- 
tension was presented by Miss Nadine Crump, 
of the University of California, while Miss 
Susan T. Smith, of the State Library, discussed 
the libraries’ part in university extension. 

“Some points on the county free library law” 
was the subject of a talk by Miss Harriet G. 
Eddy, county library organizer of the State 
Library. Mrs. Harriet C. Wadleigh, of Los 
Angeles, read a paper on “The relations of 
the county free libraries and the city libraries 
in California.” 

An illustrated lecture by Harry C. Peterson, 
director of the Stanford University Museum, 
traced the development of the moving picture 
from the first experiments at the Stanford 
farm to the present time. Dr. William E. Rit- 
ter, director of the Scripps Institution for Bio- 
logical Research, spoke of the multiplication 
of scientific writings and suggested some ways 
of eliminating some of it. In “College credit 
for browsing,” Dr. W. G. Carruth, of Stanford 
University, advocated provision for students 
to do general reading in literature, and the 
granting of credit for this reading. 

In W. Irving Way’s paper, “My friend’s li- 
brary,” he sought to present the layman’s point 
of view on some of the duties of a librarian. 
Special emphasis was laid on the value and 
importance of an intimate acquaintance with 
authoritative reference books, and an orderly 
system of keeping tab on minor as well as 
major current events. In the words of the 
late Henry Bradshaw, Mr. Way’s friend finds 
what he believes to be a clear definition of the 
librarian’s chief object in life: “My primary 
duty as librarian is, of course, rather to help 
scholars in their work to the best of my power 
than to pursue any favorite investigations of 
my own.” 

John S. McGroarty, author of the Mission 
play, told in a delightful way how the play 
came to be written and produced in spite of 
many discouragements. John Vance Cheney 
read a number of poems from his book, “At 
the silver gate.” 

There were a number of interesting discus- 
sions on library subjects, such as “Other ma- 
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terial than books in library service,” which 
included the use of pictures, slides, the phono- 
graph, and the moving picture; “Library ser- 
vice to schools,” and “Uniform forms and 
blanks.” Of particular importance to the li- 
braries of the state is the proposed bond 
measure for additional state buildings in 
Sacramento, because it will provide adequate 
quarters for the State Library. 

The trustees’ section held a meeting on June 
19, with the following program: “Who should 
buy the books, the librarian or the trustees?” 
by Samuel Leask; “The relation of the publi: 
library to the community,” by Earl F. Drake, 
San Diego; “Building a library; the special 
collection as a reflection of local conditions,” 
by H. L. Carnahan, Riverside; “The making 
and marketing of books,” by Guy C. Miller, 
Palo Alto. 

The following officers for the section were 
unanimously elected: President, Guy C. Miller; 
vice-president, Horace E. Hand. It was voted 
that the president be authorized at some subse 
quent date to select a suitable secretary. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 

Madame L. Haffkin- Hamburger, lecturer on 
library economy and secretary of the library 
course given at the Shaniawsky University of 
Moscow (the only courses of the kind given 
in Russia), spoke to the staff of the State 
Library and the students of the Summer 
School, July 15, on library conditions in Rus 
sia. Mme. Hamburger’s talk demonstrated a 
surprising amount of progress among popular 
libraries despite adverse conditions. The talk 
was illustrated by a number of stereopticon 
views of Russian libraries. Mme. Hamburger 
has presented the slides to the school with 
the request that they be lent as occasion arises 
to other library schools which may desire to 
use them in their courses. 

F. K. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 

The fourth summer session at the University 
of Illinois Library School opened on June 22 
and ended on July 31. The general plan ot 
the course was similar to that of previous 
years, and attendance was restricted to per 
sons actually holding library positions. The 
principal instructors were Mr. Ernest J. Reece 
and Miss Ethel Bond, members of the regular 
Library School faculty. Miss Margaret Wil 
liams and Miss Nelle U. Branch, members 
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of the University Library staff, were revisers The choice of books and other material re 
and assistants. The course in children’s liter- lating to history, Miss Marian Le therman. 
ature was given by Miss Effie L. Power, Contemporary American no elists, Dr. Dat 
supervisor of work in the St. Louis Public iel K. Dodge. 
Library, who visited the school in the week The large class enrollment and the difficulty 
of July 20 and delivered five lectures. Miss of giving the most efiective class imstruction 
Power presented the selection of children’s to persons of unequal preparation led to a 
reading and illustrated her talks by the use division of the class m cataloging, and it met 
of type books. One lecture dealt with the in two sections. 
administration of children’s departments. Miss No one claims that Urbana ts an ideal sun 
Anna May Price, organizer of the Illinois mer resort, but in justice to the city it must 
Library Extension Commission, visited the be said that the weather during the session 
school on July 24 and 25, held personal con- W4, on the whole, very pleasant. This cu 
ferences with the students, and gave two lec- cumstance contributed very materially not only 
tures presenting the work of the commission to the evident enjoyment of all, but also 
and the functions of the public library. to the eagerness for work which was 
Thirty-three students enrolled for the course manifest. 

Of these twenty-seven were from Illinois, two 
from Kansas, one from lowa, one from Ohio, LIST OF STUDENTS 

from Arkansas, and one from Texas. In the following list ot st idents “public 


one 


Twenty-four came six 


from public libraries, 
from college and univ ersity libraries, and three 
from high school libraries. Eighteen are in 
charge as chief librarians and the remainder 
Two have master’s degrees, two 
yr’s degrees, Six others have 
work or its equivalent, and 
iuates of high schools. 
those working thirty 
so per month. 

ety-two lec- 


are assistants. 
others have bachel 
had some college 
eleven others are grat 
The average salary of 
hours or more per week is $ 
Altogether each student had nin 
or class periods of fifty minutes each, 
nearly every period presupposing two hours 
of preparation on the part of the student 
Cataloging was given twenty-three periods ; 
classification, eleven ; reference work, eleven; 
book selection, thirteen ; children’s work, five; 
administration (including extension), five; 
of books, twelve; loans, two; and to 
yeriod : order, acces- 
xechanical prepa- 


ture 


mending 
each of the following one | 
sion, binding, bookkeeping, n 


ration of books, public documents, serials, 
shelf-list, trade bibliography, statistics and re- 
ports. 


The course in book selection this year in- 
cluded discussions of the literature of partic- 
ular subjects, as follows: 

Professor 


Books relating to nature study, 
Vaughan MacCaughey, of the College of Hono- 
lulu. 

3o0ks on rural life and hygiene, Miss Flor- 
ence R. Curtis. 


Rev. J. C. Baker. 
Ulys- 


Some books on religion, the 
The literature of sociology, Professor 
ses G. Weatherly, 


of Indiana University. 
Helpful biographies, Miss Emma Felsenthal. 


Types of travel literature, Mr. Ernest 3. 
Reece. 
English fiction, Dr. Daniel K. Dodge. 


library” and “Ilinois” after the names of cities 
are omitted: 
Anderson, Nita Je 
Highland Park. 
Blackwell, Mary. 
nois Library. 
Cline, Myra Diana, assistant 
erly. 


annette, assistant librarian, 


typist, University of Ih 


librarian, Wav- 


Cossaart, Estella A.. librarian, Chicago 
Heights. 

Culter, Mrs. Lucy Jane, librarian, Wm. 
Moyer Library, Gibson City. 

Fagan, Ellen, assistant, >t Charles. 

Fletcher, Mabel EF B.. librarian, High 


School, Decatur. 
Forward, Mary 
Free Library, Rockton. 
French, Ida Bertram, 
lege, Jacksonv ille. 
Gulick, Mrs. Jessie, 
State Agricultural College, 


Cornelia, librarian, Talcott 
librarian, Illinois Col 


assistant cataloger, Kan- 
sas Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
Hall, Mary Helen, 
Library, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Handley, Anna, librarian, Loda. 
Hargrave, Kathleen, librarian, 
leyan University, Bloomington 
Harrison, Alice Sinclair, librarian, 
School, Austin, Texas. 
Hatcher, Charlotte 
Clinton. 
Hughes, Madeline, librarian, Downers Grove 
Inness, Lucy Mabel, 


first assistant, Carnegie 


Illinois Wes 
High 


children’s librarian, 


L.., 


neral assistant, Gales 


burg. 
Lanquist, Ada M.. branch librarian, ‘ hicago 
Levin, Emma, branch library assistant, 
Chicago 
McGehee, Hester Flizabeth, catalog typist, 


of Minos, Urbana 


University 


3 
ty 


/ 


McKenzie, Annie Lawrie, librarian, High- 
land Park. 

McLaughlin, Mayme, librarian, Auburn. 

Matthews, Irene Estella, librarian, High 
School, Dubuque. 

Meeker, Grace Ruth, assistant librarian, 
Carnegie, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Richards, Alice Mary, assistant librarian, 
Greenville. 

Richardson, Helen, desk assistant, Oak Park. 

Scott, Leota, librarian, Mitchell Carnegie 
Library, Harrisburg. 

Simmons, Guy Andrew, librarian, Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Smith, Irene, substitute, Maywood. 

Vandaveer, Harriet, librarian, Greenfield. 

Wandrack, Lura May, librarian, Wood- 
stock. 

Watt, Margaret Louise, librarian, Win- 
chester. 

Wedding, Mrs. Rose McNabb, librarian, 
Jerseyville. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY COMMISSION—SUM- 
MER SCHOOL 

The commission conducted the sixth session 
of its summer school in the Asbury Park Pub- 
lic Library, June 1 to July 3. The usual course 
in elementary library science was given, with 
special lectures by James I. Wyer, of Albany; 
H. W. Wilson, of White Plains; Miss Theresa 
Hitchler, of Brooklyn; Miss Rose Murray, of 
New York; John Cotton Dana, of Newark; 
and Miss Clara W. Hunt, of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Hughes, of Trenton, Miss Hinsdale and Miss 
Smith, of East Orange, and Miss Ball, of 
Newark, led a round-table discussion of ad- 
ministrative methods and loan-desk supplies; 
and Miss Maude McClelland and Mrs. Bowen, 
of Passaic, demonstrated the school library 
work of the Passaic Public Library. Dr. John 
Erskine, of Columbia University, talked very 
delightfully about “Learning to read,” the last 
evening. 

Twenty-eight students were enrolled for the 
entire course, fourteen more came for the 
week of Miss Hunt's lectures, and twenty-four 
others came for individual lectures. Adding 
to these the number of trustees, visiting libra- 
rians, and members of the commission, who 
came at different times, a total of ninety-four 
people interested in libraries visited the school 
during the five weeks it was in session. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

The summer course in library methods of 
the University of California for 1914 was held 
from June 22 to August 1. 
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For three years the course has been recog- 
nized as a part of the regular summer ses- 
sion of the University. Credit not to exceed 
six units toward a university degree is given 
for the satisfactory completion of the entire 
course. 

Twenty-seven students carried the full pro- 
gram and four took part of the work. As the 
class is limited, these were selected with due 
regard to their personal and educational 
qualifications and previous library experience, 
from a large number of applicants. 

The course covered the following subjects, 
and included practice work and examinations: 
Bookbinding and mending (2 lectures) ; Cali- 
fornia library law (2 lectures); Cataloging 
and accessioning (17 lectures); Classification 
and shelf-listing (11 lectures) ; Loan systems 
(2 lectures); Library buildings (3 lectures) : 
Reference work (11 lectures); Selecting and 
ordering books (8 lectures). 

Instructors and lecturers were: Frank M. 
Bumstead, Edith M. Coulter, James L. Gillis, 
Nella J. Martin, James F. Mitchell, Mary E. 
Robbins. 

Mary E. Rosarns, Director. 


Reviews 


Books ror Scnoors. Compiled by Mar- 
tha Wilson, supervisor of school libraries, 
Minnesota Department of Education. (Re- 
printed with adaptations from the list as 
published by the Minnesota Department of 
Education.) A. L. A. Publishing Board, 1014. 
This book, as it comes to our hands, is prac- 

tically identical with the one published for the 

high school libraries of the state of Minne- 
sota, the “adaptation” consisting merely of the 
omission of matter in the introduction which 
applies to conditions obtaining in Minnesota 
alone. As indicated on the title page the orig- 
inal book was intended for state circulation 
but the American Library Association, by ar- 
rangement with the Department of Education 
of Minnesota and the compiler, has issued 

a special edition intended to reach a wider 

public. This act alone is sufficient to secure 

for the little volume in question acceptance by 
all high school librarians, and its welcome is 
sure to be a cordial one. 

As its compiler says in her foreword: “The 
titles [of the books listed] have been chosen to 
supplement the teaching in the schools and to 
provide some interesting outside reading fo 
the high school boys and girls. The books for 
recreative reading have been chosen with a 
view to interesting the boys and girls in read- 
ing, in owning books themselves and in the 
use of the public library.” 
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Very definite explanations and instructions 
are given for the use of the list of books 


chosen. The suggestions for the equipment 
and care of the school library are most help- 
ful and the plan for a reading circle is one 
worthy of imitation. A valuable feature of 
the book is the explanatory note following the 
listing of each title. In almost every case 
these notes are telling, and to the point. 

The system of grouping related books by 
classes is to be commended; it is, indeed most 
helpful to high school pupils in their research 
work. It is with pleasure that we note here 
the inclusion of vocational and allied subjects. 
Classes 170—Conduct of life, Ethics ; 607—Vo0- 
cational guidance; 378—College life; 921I— 
Individual biography; 650—Business, Commu- 
nication; 700—Art, Photography; 736, 740— 
Wood carving, Drawing; 680—Manual train- 
ing, are especially suggestive. We are, how- 
ever, rather surprised, in view of present in- 
terest in the woman movement and the short 
story, to find no groupings under these heads. 
The books listed under the following classes 
are particularly suggestive and interesting: 
612—Physiology, Hygiene, Physical Training; 
630—Agriculture; 640—Household economics; 
ports ; 808.5—Debating, Public speaking; 
and 813.9—Historical fiction. Class 973— 
American history, is especially rich and well- 
chosen, as is also class 973.9—Biography for 
American history course. These two offer a 
most valuable bibliography for the high school 
student of American history. Class 815—Ora- 
tions, is incomplete even from the high school 
view point and class 793—/ndoor amusements, 
Amateur theatricals, might well have been sup- 
plemented by comparison with the Leaflets 
issued by the Drama League of America. In 
fact under this rubric and also under class 812 
—English and American drama, a note might 
well have been made concerning the work of 
this organization and references given to its 
publications. 

In any list of this kind each one of us will 
be sure to discover omissions of certain books 
which he considers especially fitted for inclu- 
sion, peculiarly adapted to the purpose in 
hand. And so we feel that we must express 
a little disappointment at not finding under 
class 170—Conduct of life, Ethics, Elbert Hub- 
bard’s “Message to Garcia”; under class 814— 
Essays and prose miscellany, Augustine Bir- 
rell’s “Obiter Dicta,” Gilbert K. Chesterton’s 
“Varied types,” and Arnold Bennett's “How to 
become an author.” Again we note with re- 
gret the omission of De Morgan, Galsworthy, 
Hardy, and Arnold Bennett from class 813— 
Fiction and humor. Under class 812—English 
and American drama, while rejoicing to see 
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Percy MacKaye's “Jeanne d’Arc,” Mrs. 
body-Mark’s “The piper,” Charles Rann 
nedy’s “The servant in the house,” Stephen 
Phillips’s “Ulysses” and Israel Zangwill’s 
“Melting pot,” listed, we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find such playwrights as William 
Vaughn Moody, Bernard Shaw, Arthur Wing 
Pinero, John Galsworthy and David Belasco 
unrepresented. 

In the use of this book for home reading 
the teacher should always allow for a differ- 
ence of taste in his pupils, remembering that, 


“Talk as you will of taste, my friend, you'll find 


Two of a face as soon as of a mind.” 


The majority of high school students will pre- 
fer fiction and adventure for their outside 
reading; but some boys will be more inter- 
ested in the practical things of life—mechani- 
cal contrivances, inventions, business, while a 
very small minority occasionally will eagerly 
devour biography, autobiography, and such 
books as those listed under Class 170—Conduct 
of life, Ethics. Dr. Johnson speaks of Milton’s 
“harsh diction, uncertain rhymes, and un- 
pleasing numbers” while Macaulay grows en- 
thusiastic over “the incomparable harmony” 
of this same poet’s numbers. When the doc- 
tors disagree may we not pardon something 
to the high school student who “hates” the 
book which according to all the canons of 
taste he should delight in? 

Let us, then, take account of native tastes 
in selecting our lists for outside reading, and 
let us by all means beware lest we ask too 
much of the pupils. Spontaneous reactions 
are what we want. A list of books, including 
selections from various classes, thus appeal- 
ing to all tastes, may be given out. But the 
pupil should be allowed to choose his own 
books from such a list; for he balks at the 
prescribed in his home reading. At least fool 
him into believing he is having his own way 
here. Suggest that three or four read the 
same book so that material may be furnished 
for discussion and debate later on. A spe- 
cial reading club day when the teacher annihi- 
lates himself—though present in the flesh- 
when a pupil presides, and when discussion 
and debate become informal and conversa- 
tional, will be far more productive than the 
ordinary report day on the outside reading. 
Each pupil may construct for himself a li- 
brary shelf—he should build up at least four 
shelves for the home library while in the high 
school—he will joy in doing so if the matter 
of outside reading is handled in a tactful way. 

The book before us is certainly adequate for 
the purposes its compiler had in mind when 
preparing it—“to supplement the teaching in 
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the schools and to provide some interesting 
outside reading for the high school boys and 
girls”’—and will do much, we trust, in the 
hands of our teachers and librarians to de- 
velop a permanent interest in reading, to 
arouse enthusiasm for books, and to create 
a true library spirit in the youth of America. 
Sarau E, Simons. 


Bopteran Lrprary. Staff manual, 1913. Ox- 
ford: Horace Hart, printer to the Univer- 
sity. 150 p. 

New York Lisrary. Rules and in- 
structions for branch librarians and assist- 
ants. I913. 40 Pp. 

Brooktyn Pustic Liprary. Rules for the 
guidance of the staff of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 1913. 62 p. 

Queens Borovcn Pustic Lrprary. Rules for 
the guidance of the staff. 1912. 33 Pp. 

For years Mr. Nicholson’s annual Bodleian 
Staff-Calendar passed as a professional pleas- 
antry in this country and served as the one 
oasis of mirth in a desert of super-serious 
library literature. Even the staid and sober 
LIBRARY JOURNAL (in the halcyon days before 
“The librarian’s Mother Goose” began her 
dubious bibliothecal utterances) vol. 29, p. 77, 
under the caption “Back-stairs and boys at 
the Bodleian” poked some delicious fun at the 
odd, fat little book with its gay pink cover, 
half its matter printed up-side-down and its 
meticulous and reiterated directions for doing 
the most trivial daily tasks. Even getting up 
and going to bed would take on hilarity were 
their every step set down in cold print with 
Pepysian particularity. 

Mr. Nicholson’s successor continues the 
Staff Manual, much the same in matter and 
style, and in this, the definitive edition (pre- 
sumably distributed only within the guild) are 
bound the “Manual for readers” and the “Bod- 
leian cataloguing rules” usually issued apart. 

jut we in America are now forever 
estopped from further fun at its expense for 
we have lately begun to do the same thing 
ourselves. The sincerest flattery of our imita- 
tions may not be taken lightly and there come 
to your reviewer this year with the familiar 
little pink book, similar publications from the 
three public libraries of Greater New York. 

In these four titles the greatest university 
library in the world, the largest library enter- 
prise in the world and two other considerable 
and highly organized public library systems 
confess to the wisdom, nay necessity for thus 
reducing to print the hundreds of petty rules 
for staff guidance. Mr. Nicholson and the 
Bodleian were right. The verdict of 300 
years of experience was sound though much 
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of it had a queer sound when read from cold 
type between pink boards. Smooth and effi- 
cient library administration is the sum of 
countless details, often trifling in themselves, 
the correct doing of which can be ensured 
only by having them set down in black and 
white to be seen of the doers. li we in 
America have never before been thus particu- 
lar in print it is because our library establish- 
ments are new, raw, unformed and groping— 
their customs and practices hardening slowly 
through much experiment and change. They 
can scarcely yet be called “fixed” in the sens¢ 
that three centuries have fixed Bodleian prac- 
tice, but in some American libraries, particu- 
larly municipal public library systems of such 
startling growth as those in New York Cit 
the very rapidity of development has forced 
such administrative codes into existence. 
They will doubtless be revised frequently and 
substantially and the successive issues will 
mirror accurately and interestingly the prog- 
ress of our most distinctive and notable li- 
brary organism, the great city circulating sys- 
tem with its numerous branches. 

3oth the New York and Brooklyn Public 
Libraries find more than 300 distinct rules 
requisite for the guidance of their branc! 
assistants while the smaller Queens Borough 
Library lists nearly 200—truly a formidable 
matter of memorizing and machinery which 
may well terrify or discourage the conscien- 
tious prospective apprentice. J. I. W. 


Severance, Henry Ormav. Guide to the cur- 
rent periodicals and serials of the United 
States and Canada. 3d ed. Ann Arbor 
Mich.: Wahr, 1914 [19060, 1908]. 462 p. O. 
The appearance of the third edition of any 

bibliography issued at private expense is in 

itself strong presumptive evidence of the in- 
trinsic merits of the work. Those who hav: 
used the earlier editions of Mr. Severance’s 

“Guide” are likely to find the latest on 

equally valuable. The compiler’s claim to 

thorough revision seems supported by a com- 
parison of the last with the preceding edi- 
tion. The general plan of the work is un- 
changed, the first part being an alphabetical 
list of periodicals current at the date of com- 
pilation, and the second part a classified list. 
The headings in this second part are sensible 
and specific. One cannot help regretting the 
exigencies which obliged the compiler to leave 
the classification incomplete, for it is the in- 
definite title about which one usually needs to 
know rather than the one whose title is ob- 
vious. The limitations of scope which the 
compiler has set himself in this edition as 
compared with the attempt at relative com- 
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pleteness in the first edition (1906) shows the 
growth of periodical material as well 


rapia 
as the difficulty of assigning a great part of 
it to any definite class. Routine 
corporations and institutions and public docu- 
ments are generally excluded except those 
cases which fairly fall within the ordinary 
definition of periodical literature. In the case 
of the proceedings, bulletins, f learned 


reports ot 


etc., o! 


societies (of which only the larger and bet- 
ter known are included) there 1s no indica- 
tion in most Cases as to which are free, which 


included with membership in the society, and 
which have a regular subscription price. This 
information is so frequently useful that it is 
to be hoped that the compik.- may include it 
in his next edition. Considering the high mor- 


tality among periodicals one is surprised, not 
that the author includes a few ¥ hich have 
suspended publication (e.g. The Penn Ger- 


mania) or that the subscription prices are not 
(eg.: New York Libraries, 
and to trustees in New 
to others; or Witscon- 
sin. Library Bulletin, now monthly, 60 c. a 
vear) but that a list in which minute accuracy 
is so difficult has actually been so accurately 
done. Those who have found the earlier 
editions useful will need this revised one while 
practically any library with even a moderate 
number of periodicals regularly received will 
find it useful. &. 


always accurate 
free only to libraries 
York State, and 25 c¢. 


The club wo- 
and club 


Louise, comp. 
programs 


Roserts, Kate 
man’s handybook of 


management. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1914. 192 p. Nar. D. 75 c. net. 
This little book gives in condensed form 


material necessary or suggestive in the formal 
work of women’s clubs, as it has been gath- 
ered by Miss Roberts during her f 
service on the staff of the Newark Free Pub- 
lic Library, in charge of club work. Its scope 
and purpose are clearly indicated in the title; 
but it should be also extremely useful as an 
aid to librarians in reference or advisory work 
with women’s clubs. Lists of “suggested sub- 
iects” and “suggested outlines” for club pro- 
grams occupy the first 20 pages, the former 
offering over 100 topics, the latter outlining 
more or less extended sub-topics under 28 
study subjects. The section devoted to “pro- 
grams” forms the bulk of the book, and is a 
piece of useful reference work, giving 16 elab- 
orate program outlines, with detailed group- 
ing and subdivision, and reference lists for 
each: the programs and reference lists on 
“American literature” and on “school 
tems” seem especially excellent, but all 
creditable examples of developed topic work. 


years ot 


sys- 


are 
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There follow brief suggestions on “How to 
form a club”; an alphabetic list of parlia- 
mentary definitions and terms used in club 


administration ; compact information on “How 
and where to get help” with references to 
available booklists and other printed material ; 
and an index to the subjects covered in the 
topics and bibliographical references. 


H. E. H. 


Librarians 


Bamey, Winnifred, of Milwaukee, has been 
engaged to succeed Katherine Barker as libra- 
rian of the T. B. Scott Free Library, of Mer- 
rill, Wis., and will assume her duties the first 
week in September. Miss Bailey has attended 
the library school at Madison, and ior the past 
Wauwau- 


two years has been the librarian at 
Wash. 


Miss Barker goes to Astoria, 
Buss, Richard, librarian at the Redwood 
Library on Bellevue avenue, Newport, retired 
on Aug. 1 on half pay. Mr. Bliss will have 
the title of librarian emeritus, in recognition 
of his long and faithful service. 
Mrs. Frank, librarian at the Bar 
rington (R. I.) Public Library, celebrated her 
twenty-fifth year as librarian on August II. 
An informal reception in her honor was held 
at the library. 
Crayton, H. V.., 
Library, Topeka, Nan., has 
ful index of the proceedings of the Kansas 
State Bar Association, 1856-1913. It is print- 
ed as an appendix to the 1913 Pp ceedings, 
and also as a separate. 


toosa. 


3RADFORD, 


librarian at the State 


use 


law 
prepared a 


Cogs, Gertrude, who for the last two years 
has been in charge of the library at Janesville 
Wis., has resigned. Her place will be filled by 
Miss Mary Egan, of Green Bay, librarian at 
Marshfield for the last year. 

Conner. Elizabeth, of Two Harbors, Minn., 
has been appointed librarian of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School at Aberdeen, 
S. D., in place of Miss Ruth King, 

Connors, Miss 
sition as librarian of the 
morial Library Coxsackie, 
4 similar one at her home in 


resigned. 

E., has resigned her po- 
Heermance Memo- 
N. Y., to accept 
Washington. 


Her place has been filled by Miss E. C. John- 
son, of Boston, Mass. 
Coox, Ella B., of Trenton, has been ap- 


pointed branch librarian of the Trenton Free 
Public Library, as the successor to Miss Helen 
L. Diverty. Miss Cook stood first on the 
eligible list as the result of a recent civil ser- 
a graduate of the 


vice examination. She 1s 
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State Model and Normal Schools and of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, and has taken 
several university summer courses, besides 
having had considerable experience both in 
teaching and in library work. 

Cow ey, Amy, of Ligonier, Indiana, a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University and of New 
York State Library School at Albany, has been 
elected librarian of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Public Library and began her work August 
15. 

Durkee, Florence E., New York State Li- 
brary School, '13-’14, has gone to the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, as temporary as- 
sistant. 

Fiower, Gretchen, formerly head of the 
children’s department in the State Normal 
School Library at Emporia, Kansas, has re- 
signed to accept the librarianship of the Col- 
lege of Emporia, at Emporia, Kansas. She 
begins her new work in September, in the 
Anderson Memorial Library building, given to 
the college by Mr. Carnegie in memory of the 
help received by the young iron-worker from 
Colonel Anderson, in Mr. Carnegie’s early 
Pittsburgh days. Later Colonel Anderson was 
a trustee of the College of Emporia. 


Hartwe.t, Dr. Edward M., secretary of the 
statistics department of the city of Boston, 
has been named as the head ef the new busi- 
ness branch of the Boston Public Library, to 
be known as the City Hall branch and to be 
established in the room formerly occupied by 
the board of aldermen in the city hall. 

Hawes, Clara S., N. Y. S. L. S. 1804, has 
been appointed cataloger in the Missionary 
Research Library, 13 W. 18th Street, New 
York City. 

Heaty, Miss M., has been appointed chief 
of the catalog department of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, and Miss Annette Win- 
dele has been made chief of the order depart- 
ment. 

Hype, Mary E., who has been in charge of 
the cataloging department of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library for the past five years, 
has resigned to accept a position as instruct- 
or in library science at Simmons College 
Library School. 

Jmuson, William E., of Ripon, Wis., W. L. 
S. 1912, is at present reorganizing the Grafton 
Hall (Fond du Lac, Wis.) Junior College 
Library. Mr. Jillson arranged an exhibition of 
circulars and catalogs of the labor-saving de- 
vices shown in Washington, which he displayed 
both in Ripon and in Fond du Lac for the 
benefit of the business men. 
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Kemer, Harry F., of Trenton, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of the new legis- 
lative reference department of the New Jersey 
State Library. 

KiNG, Ruth, who has been for the past year 
the librarian of the Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial School at Aberdeen, S. D., has been 
appointed in charge of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Butte (Mont.) Public Library. 

Lewis, Sarah Virginia, has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of the Allentown ( Pa.) Pub 
lic Library. Miss Lewis has accepted th 
position of librarian in a branch of the Car 
negie Library at Pittsburgh. 

McGrecor, Mary, has been elected to fill t! 
vacancy caused by the resignation of M 
Nellie Rutherford, who has been librarian oj{ 
the Gouvernor Library of Watertown, N. Y 
for four years. Miss Rutherford will continue 
library work but will remove to a larger field 

Porter, Minnie, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mrs. E. A. Call as librarian of the Pitts 
field (Me.) Public Library. 

Rankin, Mrs. C. C., librarian of the Newark 
(O.) Public Library, has resigned her position 
and will join her son in Evanston, Ill. 


Reese, Mrs. Neva, who has been assistant 
librarian in the Newark (O.) Public Library, 
has been made librarian in place of Mrs. C. 
C. Rankin, resigned. 

Ricwarpson, Mary C., N. Y. S. L. S. 1910- 
11, took a temporary position for July and 
August in the Minneapolis Public Library. 


Roy, Myrtle IL. for almost two years first 
assistant in the Free Public Library of Sum- 
mit, N. J., has resigned that position to be- 
come librarian of the Davenport Memorial 
Library of Bath, N. Y. 

Somervit_e, Evelyn, Drexel 1914, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant in the Public 
Library of Cleveland, O. 

Sterpror, Elizabeth W.. Drexel bh 
accepted a position as cataloger at the Wistar 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

Warp, Annette Persis, who for five and a hali 
years has been librarian of the Western Re 
serve Historical Society, and who reorganized 
the library during that time, resigned Sept. 1. 
Miss Ward expects to leave Cleveland, and be- 
fore locating again plans to spend a few months 
in rest and travel. Her library has been given 
to the Granville (O.) Library as a memorial 
to her grandmother, Mrs. Persis Follett Parker, 
and her mother, Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Parker 
Ward. Letters may be sent to Miss Ward in 
care of her brother, Mr. H. P. Ward, 225 North 
Fourth street, Columbus, O. 
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The Library Association Record for May 
-ontains an article by Ethel S. Fegan, librarian 
Cheltenham, entitled 

in which she re- 
American libraries 


a little over three 


ot the Ladies’ College, 
“Some American libraries,” 
cords her impressions of 

as seen in a tour lasting only 


weeks. The Library of Congress and the pub- 
lic libraries of New York, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago receive special comment, 
and some interesting comparisons of Ameri- 
can and English library methods are made. 
New England 

Auburn P. Anme Prescott, Ibn. (23d 
annual rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 1, 1014.) <Ac- 
cessions 927; total 18,748. New registration 
687; total 7750. Circulation 54,999. Receipts 


$3,552.20; expenditures $3,136.69, including sal- 
books $889.44, binding $73.21, 
$83.40. 


aries 
newspapers and periodicals 


$1,486.20, 


Bingham. The town of Bingham is a bene- 
ficiary of the will of the late Mrs. Lillian 
Washburn, widow of Henry Washburn, to the 
mount of $1,000 toward a public library, pro- 
vided that it is built within 15 years and costs 


not less than $5,000. 


College L. George 
yr. ending 


Bowdom 
(31st annual rpt. 
Accessions 3129 (books pur- 
$1.30 per volume); total 
(including the Medical 
School Library), 108,518. Circulation for use 
outside the building 7511. Receipts $6,861; 
expenditures $6861, including $2919 for books, 
$665 for periodicals and serials, and $406 for 
binding. The librarian’s salary is not im- 
cluded in the budget. Among the gifts of the 
year were the complete works of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, who received the doctorate of let- 
ters from Bowdoin in 1904. This collection 
of over eighty volumes contains copies of the 
various editions issued in this country and 
abroad, the numerous translations into 
French, German, Polish, Danish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Roumanian and Japanese, portly 
volumes in Braille prepared for the use of the 
blind, and the manuscript of “Daughters of 
Zion.” Some of the rarer issues are now out 
of print and not available through the ordi- 
nary channels. It is proposed to place this 
collection in a case of its own in the alumnm 


Brunswick. 
T. Little, Ibn. 
May I, 1914.) 
chased averaged 
number of volumes 


room. 


LIBRARY 


WORLD 


By the will of the late Andrew | 


n beque ithed to 


Buxton. 
Berry, a lot of land has bet 
the town for a library site, and he 
request that it be called the “Berry Library.” 
Under limitations he bequeaths the 
sum of the Berry Library build 
ing, $1,000 for the library and $3,- 
- so much be r the 
Berry's estate 15S 


makes the 


certain 


35,000 


for 
for books 
000 11 left of the estate, t 
care of the building. 


estimated at $15,000 
VEW HAMPSHIK! 

Berlin F. P. L. Adria A. Hutchinson, Ibn 
(21st annual rpt.—I1013.) Accessions 320; 
total 8210. Circulation 25,217. Total registra- 
tion 3.976. Receipts $2,297.19; expenditures 
$2,090.88, including salaries $740.25, books and 


periodicals $356.81. 
L. Lillian E. 


Acc essions 
Circulation 


Parshley, Ibn. 
522; total num- 


Rochest r 
20th rpt.—1913.) 


ber of volumes 16,496. 56,114. 
New registration 440; total registration 5858. 


Receipts $3,866.80 ; expe nditures $3,840.53. 


VASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury P. L. Alice C. Follansbee Ibn 
(Rpt—1913.) Accessions total 15,017. 
Circulation 45,500. Total registration 193! 
Eugenia M. Henry, Ibn. 
10,534- 
New registration 739, total 


$7,204.79 


Attleborough P. L. 
(Rpt. —1913.) Accessions i267; total 
Circulation 58,573. 
6494. 


Receipts expenditures $7,- 


salaries $3.35 I, 


149.18, including books ard 
periodicals $1,800.04, binding $204.09 
Beverly P. L. Martha P. Smith, Ibn. (58th 
annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions 1499; total 
37,72 Circulation 98.433. Tot il registration 
3202. Receipts $8,730.91 ; expenditures $8,- 
735.01, including $3,779.83 for salaries, $1,- 


790.38 for hooks and periodicals, and $373.98 
for printing and binding. 

Sargent 1s completing 
set of mural paintings 
his studio 
the work 
For 
rela- 


Boston. John Singer 
the long 
for the 
in London. 
which Mr. 
the city’s order he 
tively unimportant panels for use at the end of 
the gallery opposite to that where the paint- 


awaited new 
Joston Public 
Two commissions covet 
Sargent is doing for Boston. 
is completing some 


Library at 


ings of the Hebrew prophets are placed. The 
subjects at this opposite end of the gallery 
deal with the doctrine of the Trinity. The 


important part of Mr. Sargent’s present work, 
however, 1s a series of large paintings to deco- 


rate the long western wall of this gallery 
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The tentative sketches for these panels are 
reported to illustrate the important steps in 
the humanitarian development of mankind. 


Northampton. Forbes L. Joseph L. Harri- 
son, Ibn. (19th annual rpt—yr. ending Nov. 
30, 1913.) Accessions of books 3258, pictures 
89, music (including 6 graphophone records) 
269; total number of books 122,229, pictures 
100,445, Music 10,537. New registration 826; 
total 6371. Circulation 86,842. Receipts, aid 
fund $10,890.46, book fund 19,353.25, total $30,- 
243.71. Expenditures, salaries $7,497.73, books, 
magazines, pictures, binding, etc., $10,108.00. 


Salem P. L. Gardner M. Jones, Ibn. (25th 
annual rpt.—Dec. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1913.) 


Accessions 2364; total number of volumes 
60,315. Circulation 144,085; 76 per cent. fic- 
tion. New registration 2673. Receipts $54,- 


783.79; expenditures, $27,300.49. 

Shelburne Falls. The new Pratt Memorial 
Library, which is a gift to the town of Shel- 
burne from Francis R. Pratt of Greenfield, is 
now completed and plans are being made for 
the dedication which is to take place in a 
few weeks. The building is located at the 
corner of Bridge and Main streets, the sides 
facing the streets being alike. The material 
is Roman brick, with limestone trimmings. 
The building is unusual in form, the idea 
having been worked out to fit the lot by W. H. 
and Henry McLean of Boston. The general 
shape is that of a quarter of a circle, with the 
entrance at the angle of the two streets. The 
angle swells out into a circular form, which 
serves as a delivery room, 20 feet in diameter. 
This portion of the building is surmounted 
by a dome which is copper covered. The rest 
of the roof is tiled. The building spreads out 
in fan shape, with a reading room for adults 
30 by 16 on the Main street side and a chil- 
dren’s room 20 by 16 feet and a librarian’s 
room 10 by 9 feet on the Bridge street side. 
Between, in the fan-shaped space, is the stack 
room, with radiating stacks to accommodate 
39,000 volumes. The inside finish of the prin- 
cipal rooms is mahogany. The stack room and 
librarian’s room are in birch. There are fire- 
places in the librarian’s room and in the read- 
ing rooms. The basement provides ample 
storage facilities. The 12,000 volumes in the 
Arms Library will be moved into the new 
building immediately after the dedication. 


Somerville P. L. Drew B. Hall, Ibn. (41st 
annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions 8761; total 
number of volumes 109,236. Circulation 407,- 
617. New registration 3662; total 11,175. Ex- 
penditures for books $7,756.07 (also $933.36 
for income of special funds); music $172.78; 
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periodicals $1,310.77; binding $1,641.36; sala- 
ries $21,822.44. 

The report contains pictures and plans of 
the new building and the report of the open- 


ing exercises at the latter, Dec. 17. 


CONNECTICUT 


Branford. Blackstone Memorial L. Charles 
N. Baxter, Ibn. (18th rpt.—yr. ending June 
30, 1914.) Net accessions 1281; total number 


of volumes in library 31,708. Circulation 72.- 


651. New registration 354, total 2588. 
Bridgeport. To create two branches of the 


Bridgeport Public Library the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York offers to give $50,000; 
to obtain this money the city must provide the 
sites for the two library branches, guarantee 
$5,000 per year for their maintenance, and also 
submit the plans for the buildings for the ap- 
proval of the members of the corporation be- 
fore they are accepted. One of the conditions 
of the acceptance of the money from the Car- 
negie corporation is that Mr. Carnegie’s name 
shall not appear on either of the buildings, nor 
be connected with them in any way. 


New Britain Institute. Anna G. Rockwell, 
Ibn. (60th annual rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 
1914.) Accessions 8867; total number of vol- 
umes, about 48,400. Circulation of books 175s.- 
o12, and of mounted pictures 5824. New reg- 
istration 1986. Receipts $17,977.52; expendi- 
tures $17,838.77, of which $972.93 went for 
printing and binding, $380.05 for newspapers 
and periodicals, $6,598.80 for books, and $s.- 
234.07 for salaries. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Falconer. The new public library building 
was opened officially on August 1 with about 
600 volumes. 


New York City. A bronze tablet in honor 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Sir Isaac Pitman and “in recognition of 
the important collection of shorthand litera- 
ture in the New York Public Library” was un- 
veiled in the public catalog room of the central 
building of the library on June 20. The tablet 
was presented by the Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Writers’ Association of New York. 


New York City. The estate of William Au 
gustus Spencer, who lost his life on the Ti- 
tanic, is appraised at $2,218,650. With the ex- 
ception of a $50,000 bequest, Mr. Spencer's 
widow has a life interest in the property, 
which at her death is to be equally divided be- 
tween the New York Public Library and a 


| 
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I Mr. Spencer’s col- 
fine books in modern French bind- 
and cataloged 


nephew of Mr. Spencer. 
lection of 
ings has already been received 
by the library. 

New York City. The New York Public Li- 
prary has received from the Central Park Ob- 
servatory, a collection of 2390 volumes, 7241! 
pamphlets, 312 circulars, 734 maps, 10 letters, 
163 charts and 2 blue prints. The material 
consists of books and scientific reports on 


meteorology and terrestrial magnetism. It in- 
cludes a large number of books sent to Dr. 


Daniel Draper during his long and distin- 
guished service as director of the Central Park 
Observatory, from 1868 to I9II. With this 
notable addition, the collection of material on 
meteorology in The New York Public Library 
hecomes the second in this country, being ex- 
ceeded in importance only by that in the Li- 
brary of the United States Weather Bureau 
in Washington. 


Rochester. A new branch of the Public 
ibrary will be opened early in September, 
occupying rooms that have been used by two 
stores. A feature of the branch will be the 
use of the display windows, to advertise the 
value of right reading and to bring to the 
attention of the book explorer the books that 
ought to be read. 


Rochester P. L. William F. Yust, Ibn. (2d 
annual rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1913.) Acces- 
sions 17,279; total volumes 38,- 
221. Circulation 274,372. Receipts $36,000; 
-xpenditures, books $13,170.03, including $267 
for periodicals ; salaries $13,355.52. 

Rochester 


number of 


has no central building as yet, 
but has started with a system of branch libra- 
ries and distributing stations. The year cov- 
ered in the report is the first full year of its 
existence. Some of the most important results 
are here summarized. 

The Exposition Park branch was kept open 
every day including Sundays and all holidays ; 
the Genesee branch was opened to the public 
October 1 in rented quarters; a sub-branch 
was opened at School 9 in a portable build- 
ing erected for the purpose; books are ready 
for a second sub-branch in the new building of 
School 24; 21 deposit stations were established 
in various sections of the city; organization 
of the work with schools which was begun 
last year was extended and the plan thorough- 
ly tested; a prominent part was taken by the 
library in the child welfare exhibit; and a 
collection of public documents was started. 


Rome. At a special meeting of the trustees 
of the Jervis Library a resolution was adopt- 
ed accepting the $1,500 left to the association 


by the late Dr. C. C. Reid rhe 
left to be used for the establishment of a 
picture gallery at the library 


Skaneateles P. L. Lydia A. Cobane, Ibn 
(37th annual rpt.—yr. ending Jan. 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 460; total 14,504. Circulation 13,- 
753. $1,972.18; expenditures 91 
906.19, including salaries $862, books $193.25, 
magazines and newspapers $127.75, and bind 
ing $24.80. 


money Wa 


Receipts 


NEW JERSEY 

During the last session of the legislature, 
the school library law was so amended that 
in the future the supervision of school libra- 
ries will be in the hands of the State Library 
Commission, and all warrants for state school 
library funds must be drawn on the order 
of the New Jersey Public Library Commis 
sion. instead of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as heretofore. A committee representing 
the State Board of Education and the Public 
Library Commission 1s now engaged in draw- 
ing up rules, regulations, and suggestions for 
the care and administration of school libra- 
ries. These will be printed in pamphlet form 
and a copy sent to each public library and each 
public school in the state. 


Abbott. 
Accessions 


Atlantic City P. L. Alvaretta 
Ibn. (12th annual rpt.—t1913.) 
3051, total 28,308. Circulation of books, 156,- 


858; of pictures trom teachers’ room 4022 
New registration 2352. Receipts $18,615.19; 


including books $4,- 
and salaries $8,901.50. 


expenditures $16,802.19, 
253.49, rebinding $685.05, 


Bayonne. The $30,000 addition, for which 


Mr. Carnegie furnished the funds, will be 
ready for occupancy m October. Among the 
special features of the remodeled building 


is a lecture room equipped for “movies.” A 
municipal room and a high school reference 
room are planned, as both the high school and 
the city hall are within two blocks of the li- 
brary. 


Dover. The Carnegie Corporation has of- 
fered the city $20,000 for a Carnegie library, 
on the usual terms. 


Dover F. P. L. Martha A. Burnet, Ibn. 
(oth annual rpt.—-yr. ending Dec. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 495. Circulation 23,177. New reg- 
istration 400; total 4383. Receipts $4,705.76; 
expenditures $2,332.41. including books $481.20 
and salaries $1,117. 


Mayor Julian A. Gregory has 
from Secretary James Ber- 


East Orange. 
received a letter 
tram of the Carnegie Corporation agreeing to 


give the city $40,000 for the addition to thy 
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free library. The only condition imposed is 
that written assurance be given that the city 
owns the site of the proposed addition with- 
out incumbrance and that the requisite ten 
per cent. of the gift shall be raised every year 
for the maintenance of the institution. 

Hackensack. The headquarters of the Ber- 
gen County Farm Demonstration Bureau are 
in Hackensack. The librarian there has taken 
advantage of this opportunity to get in touch 
with the agricultural interests of the county. 
She has joined one of the granges, attends 
the meetings of the Board of Farm Demon- 
stration, has placed in the office of the man in 
charge of the Demonstration Bureau lists of 
books that can be gotten from her library, has 
placed a collection of books there to bring 
to the attention of farmers who visit the bu- 
reau the resources of the library, and is in 
many ways trying to make known library re- 
sources in Bergen county. 

Vontclair. Work on the new branch build- 
ing in Upper Montclair is progressing rapidly, 
and it is expected that the building will be 
completed some time in October. The ap- 
proximate cost of the building is estimated at 
$33,000. 

New Brunswick F. P. L. Cornelia A. See, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—1913.) <Accessions 1ogo. Circu- 
lation 66,753. New registration 690. Receipts 
$6.403.01; disbursements, $6,206.22, including 
salaries $3,183.33. books $508.74, newspapers 
and periodicals $296.56, and binding and covers 
$271.36. 

Plainfield P. L. Florence M. Bowman, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1914.) Accessions 
1633; total 50,693. Circulation 90,627; adult 
68,456, juvenile 22,171; 65+ per cent. adult 
fiction. Registration 4331. 3352 volumes cir- 
culated through sub-stations, 5169 through 
school libraries, 2387 music scores, 1518 from 
the scientific department, 137 from the de- 
partment of Americana, 5777 from the dupli- 
cate-pay collection. Beginning in October, the 
library opened its adult circulating department 
on Sundays and holidays trom 2 to 6 p. m., 
and 1413 volumes were circulated during the 
eight months. Receipts $12,604.07; expenses 
$3,358.12 (salaries $4,730.48; books $1,647.55; 
periodicals $775.73, and binding $356.75.) 

The library has an endowed scientific de- 
partment numbering 9238 volumes; an en- 
dowed department of Americana numbering 
1076; 1916 music scores for circulation; and 
a law library numbering 1850 volumes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Braddock. Carnegie F. L. George H. 
Lamb, Ibn. (25th annual rpt.—1913.) <Acces- 
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sions 6839; total 62,986. Circulation 348,850 
A re-registration of all the library’s patrons was 
made during the year, showing a total of 9669 
No financial report is given. 

The report includes a summary of the year’s 
work of the Carnegie Club, in which 3806 
members paid $4,003 in membership dues. In 
addition 10,907 non-members paid 25 cents 
each, for single baths. The number of baths 
given aggregated 68,133, being 1310 for each 
week, or 218 for each day the club was open 
The club also maintained 549 gymnasium 
classes, with an aggregate attendance of 13.514 
Besides these activities 19,000 games were 
played on the bowling alleys, and ten gala 
events and water meets were held in the swim- 
ming pool. In educational work, three classes 
in English, for men of different grades of pro- 
ficiency, were conducted three evenings each 
week, making a total of 181 classes with an at- 
tendance of 3010. A new lounging room was 
constructed which was much appreciated. It 
is estimated that 151,000 people used the club 
during the year, an increase of about 17,000. 

The report also includes “Twenty-five years 
of library history,” a survey of library progress 
in all its phases since this library opened its 
doors; correspondence between the librarian 
and the librarian of the Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny, relative to the question as to 
which institution could rightly be called “the 
first Carnegie Library”; and some interesting 
tables, especially one showing relative amount 
of work done and cost of same in thirty-five 
large libraries of the United States. 


Downington. The new library building was 
opened to the public July 30. 


Philadelphia. Teachers’ Institute L. Anna 
E. Lindsay, Ibn. (Rpt—1913.) Accessions 
531; total number of volumes 20,976. No re- 
cord of registration or circulation is included 
in the report. 


DELAWARI 


Wilmington Institute F. L. Arthur L 
Bailey, Ibn. (20th annual rpt.—1o913-14.) <Ac- 
cessions 1576; total 79,237. Circulation 249,- 
178. New registration 274; total 15,541. Re- 
ceipts $26,365.06; expenditures $24,460.74, 
which include $3,788.84 for books, $817.45 for 
periodicals, $906.18 for binding, and $11,998.21 
for salaries. 

The plan of delivering books by messenget 
at a charge of 5 cents a volume, inaugurated 
Jan. 1, has not been used as much as expected. 
On rainy days it pays for itself, but on other 
days its use is comparatively slight. 
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Bernard ¢ 


Enoch Pratt F. L. 
Ac- 


Baltimore. 


Steiner, Ibn. (28th annual rpt.—1913.) 
cessions total 307,540. Circulation 621,924. 
New registration 9802: total 40,604. Expen- 


ditures $03.945.12. including books $15,955.01, 
periodicals $2,313.91, binding $3,759.07, printing 
$633.80, and salaries $51,422.71. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. An examination for “Scientific 
assistant in library science” in the Department 
ef Agriculture Library will be held by the 
Civil Service Commission on October 14, 1914. 
The subjects of the examination and the rela- 
tive weights of the subjects on the scale of 
roo are: Arithmetic, 10; Report writing, 10; 
Library Thesis, 15; Education, 
training and experience, 35. The subject of 
library science consists of questions on library 
including cataloging, classification, 
loan systems, work 
and bibliography, especially bibliographies of 
sciences that pertain to agriculture. Qualified 
persons, are urged to enter this examination, 
as difficulty has been experienced in securing 
eligibles. The usual entrance salary ranges 
from $840 to $1,000 a year. When writing to 
the Civil Service Commission for further in- 
formation and for the necessary forms to be 
filled out, applicants should state specifically 
t they wish to take the examination for 
“Scientific assistant in library science, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 


science, 309, 


economy, 


book ordering, reference 


The South 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia State L. H. R. Mellwaine, Ibn. 
(1oth annual rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 7694; total number of volumes 
98,997. In addition about 700,000 manuscripts 
were deposited in the library by the auditor of 
public accounts, which were arranged for ac- 
cessioning in 13,683 bundles. There were 28,- 
871 visitors to the library ; 22,005 books were 
used in the building and 7917 were issued for 
home use. The traveling library department 
contains 11,517 books, and circulated 12,670 
volumes during the year. Receipts were $s,- 
227.84, and disbursements $5,112.48. In the de- 
partment of serials $353.50 were spent on bind- 
ing periodicals and $234.40 in binding and re- 
pairing books. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte. The sum of $15,000 has been 


promised by the Carnegie Corporation for an 
addition to the Carnegie Library in this city. 
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Villedgeville. 
lished at the 
has been appointed and donations ol 
are solicited. 


A new library has been esta! 


prison iarm her \ 


books 


KENTUCKY 


The second biennial report of the Kentucky 
Library Commission, in addition to a summary 
of its own work, states concisely the hbrary 
conditions of the state. There are now im the 
state 41 public libraries ; 17 college and special 
libraries; and book collections, mostly inade 
quate, in 2638 of the 7588 common 
schools, and in 148 of the 176 city schools. 
Not one of the state prisons has an adequate 
library, and only one of the four state hospi- 
tals has a good library. The Kentucky Schoo! 
for the Deaf and the Kentucky Institute tor 
the Blind have commendable libraries, Ninety 
one counties have some kind of library, but 
48 have only traveling libraries from the 
Library Commission. 1 the 41 public libra- 
ries in the state 13 are free and are wholly ot 
partly supported by taxation; II are free and 


grade 


are supported by clubs, associations, etc,; 17 
are subscription libraries, one ot which will 
soon be converted into a free public library 


supported by tax. The commission has been 
represented at various state and local meetings 
of women’s clubs, farmers’ institutes, teachers 
and school superintendents. Traveling hbra- 
ries have been exhibited at state fairs, 
meetings, institutes, and the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit at Louisville. Circular letters have been 
sent out to places without library facilities, lists 
compiled, and pamphlets and leaflets issued. 
The traveling library office sent out 217 li- 
braries totalling 11,874 volumes. The report 
includes sketches of all the public libraries im 
the state, with a statement of resources and 
the names of the librarians, and the text of the 
Kentutky library laws 


club 


Louisville. Separate staff rooms for the as- 
sistants and pages in the main library build- 
ing have recently been installed. 

TENNESSE! 

Knoxville. The court of civil appeals has 
rendered a decision in the friendly suit brought 
to test the legality of the transfer of the Law- 
son-McGhee Library to the city, and holds 
that the transfer is valid. 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery. On Monday, July 20, the Ala- 
bama Sunday School Association opened its 
new and enlarged library department with Miss 
Maude Shaw, of Montgomery, in charge 
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This library of books on Sunday school work 
and methods is said to be the largest and most 
complete of its kind in America. It includes 
eleven departments, covering, respectively, the 
sible, the Sunday school, the superintendent 
and his work, the t and his work, child 
study and psycholog. + lementary division, 
the secondary divisio: adult division, mis- 
sions, temperance, and evangelism. A tenta- 
tive beginning was made last fall but the de- 
mand for books from all sections of the state 
was so great that it was impossible to carry 
it on further without greatly increasing the 
size of the library and extending its ability, 
and the formal opening was therefore post- 
poned. General Secretary Leon C. Palmer states 
that the facilities of the library now are fully 
adequate to meet all possible demands and 
Sunday school workers of all denominations 
throughout Alabama are invited to make free 
use of this library. Books will be loaned to 
any Sunday school workers upon request, free 
of charge. Library catalogs and full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing Leon 
C. Palmer, General Secretary, or Miss Maude 
Shaw, Librarian, Alabama Sunday School As- 
sociation, Bell Building, Montgomery, 


Ala. 


Central West 

WVICHIGAN 

Allegan P. L. Lenora E. Porter, Ibn. (Rpt. 

yr. ending Mar. 9, 1914.) Accessions 507; 

total 6803. Circulation 27,123. New registra- 

tion 295: total 1625. Receipts $1,314.29; ex- 

penditures $1,289.46, including salary $500, 
books $263.33, magazines $59. 


Grand Rapids P. L. Samuel H. Ranck, Ibn. 
(42d annual rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 9332; total number of volumes 
131,484. Circulation 280,771. Total number 
of readers in Ryerson building and branches, 
291,586. New registration 1071; total 23,135. 
Total expenditures $49,162.76, including libra- 
rians’ salaries $25,744.21, printing $1,160.28, 
binding $1,333.10, books $0,340.87, and periodi- 
cal subscriptions $2,197.70. 

Three new branches have been authorized 
for three new school buildings, and prov 
sion is made for more in plans of three 
other buildings. A bequest of $1,000 estab- 
lished the Frederick P. Wilcox fund for the 
purchase of reference books, to be used in 
the social sciences. For several years the 
board has set aside $400 each year for books 
on furniture, and a very fine collection is the 
result. Ninety lectures have been given in the 
Rverson building and the branches, with a total 
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attendance of 17,433. Sixty-three reading list. 
of books on the subject of these lecture 
were prepared, and 63,000 copies printed 
Most of the placards announcing the lectures 
were printed at the Truant School Press, the 
only cost to the library being for stock. With 
the inauguration of the printers’ apprentice 
class at the Junior High School the library 
expects to have a large part of its printing 
done by this school, under a similar arrange- 
ment. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati. The Hotel Sinton has installed 
a library of 1,500 volumes in the reading room 
on the second floor of the hotel. The Sinton 
is the second hotel in this country to take sucl 
a progressive step, the first being the Tourain 
in Boston, Mass. It is planned to have a 
young woman in charge of the library. Cards 
such as are used in every library will contair 
the name, address and room number of th« 
applicant guest. Upon signing the card the 
guest may take the book free of charge, and 
the only obligation placed upon him is that it 
be returned to the library. Handsome catalogs 
bearing the crest of the hotel in gold and red 
have been placed in each room of the hotel 


Cleveland. The Cleveland Public Library 
has opened two large branches in 1914: Alta 
branch, opened February 10, and Quincy 
branch, opened May 22. Quincy, the tenth 
Carnegie branch in the system, is located on 
the east side of East 79th street, a few blocks 
south of Euclid avenue. The building, 8&8 
feet wide by 55 feet long, is constructed in 
the simplest style of rectangular, branch- 
library architecture—one story and basement. 
with circulating desk in an entrance corridor 
dividing the main floor space into adult read- 
ing and reference room and children’s depart- 
ment. Quincy like most of the large and 
small branches of the system serves a mixed 
American and foreign public. As yet the 
American element predominates, but there are 
permanent German and Bohemian settlements 
and Hungarians are settling in the district in 
large numbers. The new library is distin 
guished perhaps for the convenience and 
homelikeness of its equipment and furnishings, 
only exceeding the other branches in this re- 
spect, however, because it happens to have been 
the latest opened and has profited by the ex- 
periments tried in the others, with additional 
improvements. The platform window settle 
for the little children, the little ingle-nook book 


cases, the special exhibit book racks with 


ledges and the slant-topped reading tables for 
two or three children, are the newest features 
The last mentioned are specially planned to 
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hold the child’s book at a proper angle and 
prevent him from reading with the light di- 
rectly in his eyes, but their additional and per- 
haps their chief recommendation in the eyes of 
the children’s room taff is that the children 
greatly enjoy using them and they tend to 
hreak up the notsy, restless groups which 
gather around the larger tables. 

Alta branch is located in what is known as 
“Little Italy,” a teeming Italian quarter in a 
little pocket of land between the aristocratic 
Cleveland Heights on the south and Euclid 
avenue on the north. The Alta Settlement 
has a gymnasium and swimming pool in the 
large building and the library has the usual 
departments, <itited somewhat in arrangement 
to the double uses of the building. Later in 
the year both agencies hope to co-operate in 
opening a basement reading room with news- 
papers, p¢ riodicals, and perhaps some Italian 
hooks for the use of the older men and boys, 
the purpose being both to relieve the strain 
on the library reading and children’s rooms 
and to give a place where more sociability and 
freedom of action can be permitted to a large 
class who are restless and not studiously in- 


clined. 


Evansville P. L. Ethel F. McCollough, Ibn. 
(ist annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions, 4408; 
total number of volumes, 9935. Registra- 


tion, 5334. Circulation, 79,979. Receipts, 
$20,398.78; expenditures, $19,244.56, including 
books, $6,790.09, and salaries, $6413. 

The library is housed in two buildings, one 
on the east side and one on the west side 
of the city. They were formally opened Jan. 
1, 1913. Until the end of June the library 
was open only from I to 6 and 7 to 9 p. ™., 
and from 2to6on Sundays and holidays. Since 
July 1, Sunday and holiday hours are the same, 
but on other days the library has been open 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. Mm. Three deposit stations 
have been opened in schools. Considerable ref- 
erence work, considering the smallness of the 
book collections, has been done, and many 
reading lists have been compiled both for 
clubs and for individuals. The lecture rooms 
have been frequently used, and several ex- 
hibits held. On Dec. 29 Library Day was 
celebrated, with the hope of making it an 
annual occurrence. The children registered 
number 2823, and the need of a trained chil- 
dren’s librarian is felt. 


ILLINOIS 
Aledo. At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mercer Township Free 
Public Library, a site was selected for the 
location of the library building. The site ts 
on the corner of College avenue and Eighth 
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street, and is only to be pur 
it meets with the approval of the Carnegie 
Corporation 1n New York 

Chicago. John Crerar Clement W. An- 
drews, Ibn. (19th annual rpt.—1913.) Acces- 


sions, 14,699 volumes and 11.420 pamphlets ; 
total number of volumes, 322,049) 8" | pan 
phlets 105,250. Total number of visitors Was 


154,834. Calls for books numbered 142,202, 
and for periodicals 17,784, while 4,018 pet 
sons were admitted to the stacks. Of the 
expenditures $59,004.75 went for salaries, 
$6,145.31 for printing, $10,854.35 tor binding, 
$23,070.50 for books and = 310,002.2, tor 
periodicals. 

A fire in the supply room im November 
caused a loss of some $6000, and by the de 
struction of binding and other records seri- 
ously hindered routine work. Of the printed 
cards prepared by the library, 211,560 have 
been distributed to depository libraries and 
also as gifts, sales, or exchanges. The ex- 
periment of using printed cards from the 
Royal Library of Berlin was found unsatis- 
factory. While the selection at Berlin was 
made with care it was found that differences 
in headings made some cards of no use, while 
ethers came too long atter the books had 
been received. In addition to its usual map 
accessions, the library bought the collection 
of nearly 6000 maps made by the late Emile 
Levasseur. The library joined with others 
in securing the services of Dr. Lichtenstein, 
librarian of Northwestern University, in buy 
ing books in South America, and some large 
collections were purchased. 

Decatur F. P. L. Alice G. Evans, Ibn 
(39th annual rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1914.) 
Accessions, net, 723; total number of vol- 
umes, 34,728. Circulation, 110,208. 


The North West 
MINNESOTA 


St. Paul. As a result of the competitive e¢x- 


amination, June 11, five were admitted to the 
apprentice cl =s recently established The class 


has now completed the summer library course 
at the State University and has begun its work 
in the library. 

St. Paul. The gift of $75,000 by the Car 
negie Corporation for the erection of three 
branch library buildings in St. Paul has been 
accepted by the city council. A branch library 
has been established in Hamline Park, in con 
junction with the Post Office sub-station The 
rooms are provided by the Hamline Mothers’ 
Club. The post office atte ndant is in charge ot 
the branch. The library numbers 942 volumes 
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IOWA 
Waterloo P. L. Fanny Duren, Ibn. (10th 
annual rpt.—1913.) <Accessions, 1341; total 
number of volumes, 22,052. Circulation, 97,962. 
New registration, 1394; total, 8226. Receipts, 
$12,874.90; expenditures, $10,737.39, including 
books, $1771.49; periodicals, $388.44; binding, 
$460.96, and salaries of staff, $4084.93. 
MONTANA 
Butte. The newly organized juvenile depart- 
ment of the Butte Free Public Library, under 
the direction of Miss Ruth King, has held 
weekly story hours in Columbia Gardens dur- 
ing the summer. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha. A collection of about 600 volumes, 
including many books on history and engineer- 
ing, the property of the late Charles Turner, of 
this city, has been given to the Public Library. 


The South West 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis. A St. Louis woman, whose name 
is withheld, has offered to contribute $1,000 to 
the Catholic Free Library, provided it has 1,000 
members by January. There are now 350 mem- 
bers. The $1,000 would go toward a reading- 
room and the purchase of more books. 


St. Louis. The Monthly Bulletin of the Pub- 
lic Library for June contained a list of 105 
organizations that meet regularly in library 
buildings in the city. Many other organiza- 
tions not included in the list meet irregularly 
in library buildings, and there are many meet- 
ings held for some temporary purpose by un- 
organized bodies. The list of those holding 
regular meetings includes organizations civic 
and patriotic, educational and literary, indus- 
trial, military, musical, outdoor, political, re- 
ligious, social, and those devoted to social ser- 
vice. The date of organization, membership, 
and general purpose of each group is given, 
together with a list of officers. 

St. Louis P. L. Arthur E. Bostwick, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1914.) Accessions, 
33,582 (net increase, 9421); total number of 
volumes, 385,146. Circulation, 1,535,170. New 
registration, 21,827; re-registration 11,920; 
total number of cards in force, 95,351. Re- 
ceipts, $255,582.65; expenditures for mainten- 
ance, $224,004.57, including $136,474.80 for sala- 
ries and $51,198.94: for books, periodicals and 
binding. 

The staff this year, including members of the 
training class, now numbers 242 persons (94 
men and 148 women). Since Feb. 1, afternoon 
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tea has been served members of the central 
staff between 3.30 and 4.30, each member being 
allowed ten minutes for this refreshment. 

The library bindery was started in January, 
1913. Actual work of binding began late in 
the month with two men and two women at 
work. There are now fifteen on the force 
The total cost of equipment for the bindery 
was $587.40. The present output exceeds 200 
volumes per month, and soon the library bind- 
ery expects to be able to handle all the work. 

Former methods of publishing have been 
continued in the holding of a holiday exhibit 
of books at Christmas, and of other exhibits on 
special subjects throughout the year; in the 
monthly “visitors’ nights”; in the co-operative 
preparation of a poster calling attention to the 
Public Library, City Art Museum, and Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, under the heading, 
“Places of interest”; and in the contribution 
of $300, together with pictures, charts, etc., to 
the A. L. A. exhibit at Leipzig. 

For the first time the Monthly Bulletin has 
been issued regularly, and new editions of 
“Books I like,” “Information for those desir- 
ous of entering the library staff,” and “Infor- 
mation for readers,” have appeared. 

The various buildings have 15 rooms suitable 
for meetings, and in these 3282 gatherings were 
held during the year. The use of school build 
ings has now been extended to all legitimate 
organizations, and the effect of this on the us¢ 
of library rooms will be interesting to follow. 

A training class of 16 was graduated on 
June 13, 1913, and in September another class 
of 17 was enrolled, of whom 15 completed th« 
course in June, 1914. 

The recorded use of reference rooms was 
195,300, a gain of 33.517. A collection of 
postal cards of American localities has been 
begun, and already includes 5,000 views. The 
art department has been making its strongest 
effort toward attracting those people who 
“don’t know anything about art.” By an ar 
rangement with the City Art Museum a small 
collection of pictures by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists is borrowed and displayed in the 
library. In addition, nineteen special exhibi- 
tions have been held. 

The applied science department made special 
effort to interest the public in its resources, 
and as a result an increase of 10,000 in the 
number of books consulted was noted. In the 
open shelf room it is estimated that from 75 
to 85 per cent. of the users were men, and 
sociology, history, and philosophy are most in 
demand. A collection of 1534 volumes of mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental, is kept in this 
room, and its circulation was 2685. 
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of the children’s 
separate form) 
and describes in 


A full illustrated account 
department (also printed in 
runs from page 107, 
detail the various phases of the work. 

The six branch libraries circulated 757.479 
or 49.35 per cent. of the library's 
total circulation. The report contains a very 
interesting pair of maps of the city. The first 
shows the population of the city by wards, 
with the number of aliens of different nation 
alities in each; and the second, which may be 
superposed on the first, shows the city divided 
by its principal avenues, and gives the location 
of central building, branches, and all delivery 
stations. 


59 to 


yolumes, 


and deposit 
KANSAS 


The Kansas Library Association will hold its 


annual meeting at Topeka in October. 

The July Craftsman contains a story by 
7 Wright Whitcomb, based on the work 
of the Kansas State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, and entitled “A prairie sod house and 
the Kansas traveling library.” 


Jessie 


During its fifth year the 
added 429 books, 
Its circula- 


Arkansas City. 
Arkansas City Public Library 
making a total of 4044 volumes. 
tion for the year was 18,275, an average of four 
calls per year for every hook on the shelves. 
Total expenditures were $2784, of which $820 
was book fund. Mrs. A. B. Ranney is librarian. 


Atchison. Efforts toward a new library 
building at the Western Theological Seminary 
are being made. It is planned to remodel the 
brick building west of the main hall for library 
purposes. When the seminary property was 
the home of the John J. Ingalls family the 
brick building was occupied by servants. For 
several thousand dollars it 1s claimed it can 
be converted into a very creditable library. 

Junction City. The George Smith Public 
Library at Junction City has its quarters on 
the upper floors of the George Smith memorial 
library building, the rentals from the street 
floor being used for the maintenance of the 
library. The expenditures last year were $4330; 
and its circulated 29,437 
times. The reading rooms attracted ten less 
than 20,000 visitors. The librarian 1s Miss 
Garnette Heaton. 

Kansas City. Sara 


9399 jumes were 


Judd Greenman, Ibn 
(Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Net acces- 
sion 1430; total 23,519. Circulation 133.442. 
New registration 4747; total 10,100. 

it cost the city 
of 21,058 


Leavenworth. During 1913 


$6101 to maintain its public library 
books and circulate them more than three times 
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each among 405-2 borrowe! ne person in 
four of Leavenworth’s population 1s a library 
and many more are reference use 


borrower, 
Irving R. Bundy is librariat 


Manhattan. The high school library of 4000 
volumes is being syste! atically classified and 
organized by Miss Sarah Hougl { Man 
hattan. The library will have quarters in the 


new high school building 


er Public Library 


by Miss Mar 


Nortonville. The Crobars 


1s being classified and organize 


guerite Haynes, of Emporia, preparator) to it 
opening. 

Topeka. The Topeka Public Library circu 
lated 86,212 books during the last year, ane 
22,000 persons visited the reading room The 
receipts of the year were Sgso7, of which a 


little more than $3000 went into books 


TEXAS 
Rosa M. Leeper. Ibn. (13th 
Accessions 4552; total 41 
New registration 3755; 
expenditures 


Dallas P. L. 
annual rpt.—1913.) 
664. Circulation 102,125- 
total 15.321. Reece ipts $17,712.77; 
$16,989.75, including $3332.53 books, $353-15 
for periodicals, $810.63 for binding, and $6107.76 


for salaries 


Pacific Coast 


WASHINGT N 


Bellingham P. I Grace E. Switzer, Ibn 
(oth annual rpt. 1913.) Accessions 2917 
total 18,249. Circulation 93.517. 7! per cent. 
fiction, 58.1 per cent. being juvenile. New reg 


1 


total 14,573. halt 
expenditures 


the population 
$11,227.79, 


istration 2372; 


Receipts 1270.98 


cluding salaries $3608.19, and books, binding, 
and periodicals $4450. The average cost of 


circulating each book was 12 cents 
1 that work on the 


1s expected 
finished by the 


will be 


Olympia. It 
new library building 
first of September. 

Seattle. The Seattle Bar Association ts Ws rk 
ing for the establishment of a public law library 
will 
state can help 


in the new courthouse It endeavor to 
secure legislation so that the 


support such an institution. 

Spokane. The 
branch library at 
June 30. 


cornerstone of the 
Montgomery Street was laid 


new 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach. Back files of many magazines 
are being sent from the library to men in 
lated districts The cause oO! the “clean up” 


is the conversion of the library 


180 


magazine stor 
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age room into a meeting room. Workmen are 
at present engaged in making shelves for the 
storing of all magazines which much be kept 
and for turning the room over to its new use. 
The room will be turned over to the public for 
use as a committee, club or organization meet- 
ing place. Under the new arrangement, en- 
trance to the art gallery will be from the read- 
ing room. 

Oakland. A spirited contest is already under 
way in several sections of the city for the four 
branch libraries to be built under the $140,000 
Carnegie gift announced by Mayor Mott on 
Aug. 5. West Oakland and the annexed district 
will put in clairns, and Allendale, Diamond, 
Rock Ridge and the Santa Fe districts are also 
clamoring for the libraries. Improvement clubs 
are preparing petitions. No action will be 
taken by the city council until after a confer- 
ence with the library board. The money for 
the sites for the buildings, which the city must 
furnish, will probably be appropriated in next 
year’s budget. 

Pomona P. L. S. M. Jacobus, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Accessions 2750; 
total volumes 25,615. Circulation 105,337; fic- 
tion 65 per cent. Registration 4162. Total 
receipts $11,581.16 (exclusive of balance car- 
ried forward, $5331.54). Total disbursements 
$10,284.93; of this, for salaries was spent 
$5068.20, books, magazines, and binding $2820.78. 

Circulation per capita was 8.1, and live mem- 
bership was 32 per cent. of population. Cost 
per book circulation was .o9, and expenditures 
per capita .79. The library is collecting local 
history material, including in this personal nar- 
ratives, photographs, and printed material. 
Some literary evenings have been held for 
adults, and a story hour for the children has 
been established. Advertisements of the library 
have been carried in the local street car sys- 
tem, but this form of advertising does not 
seem to pay. Already established activities 
have been continued, but the business depres- 
sion has made it seem wise to begin very little 
new work, since this would incur new expense. 
In spite of the fact that less money was spent 
than the year before, the use of the library has 
increased, both circulation and as to 
reference use. 

San Francisco. Mechanics’ Institute L. Fran- 
cis B. Graves, Ibn. (s5oth annual rpt.—yr. end- 
ing Feb. 28, 1014.) Accessions 6249; total 
50,776. Circulation 125,650; fiction 72.4 per 
cent. Membership 3341. Receipts $16,849.45. 
of which $8420.71 was spent for books. 

At the last meeting of the 


as to 


San Francisco. 


board of trustees of the Mechanics’ Institute 
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action was taken toward establishing in this 
city the most complete technical library west of 
Chicago. A division of technology will be 
created within the Mechanics’ Mercantile Li- 
brary, and a graduate of the engineering schoo! 
of Cornell University, thoroughly familiar wit! 
books on technology, has been chosen to organ 
ize the department and act as its chief. He 
has held positions in the libraries of this coun 
try, Germany and Switzerland and is at present 
employed in the Library of Congress. 
UTAH 

Ogden. Carnegie F. L. Grace W. Harris 
Ibn. (11th annual rpt—yr. ending May 31 
1914.) Accessions 1923; total number of vol 
umes 9660 (exclusive of 2938 bound govern 
ment documents). Circulation 60,440, as com 
pared with 13,924 last year. New registration 
(net gain) 299; total 8209. Receipts $7152.45: 
disbursements $6463.21, including salaries 
$3004.75, and periodicals, books, and binding 
$2584.25. 


Philippine Islands 


Manila. Gifts and exchanges have recently 
brought to the Philippine Library some inter 
esting documents bearing on Philippine history 
The first is a parchment manuscript map oi 
the island of Negros, dated 1572. Surround 
ing islands and some of the present towns can 
be identified. Accompanying the map is a 
description of the island and its inhabitants, 
covering 17 pages of parchment, prepared by 
the same person, one Diego Lope Povedano. 


; 


Manila. At the close of its year’s study ot 
art, the Fortnightly Club, composed of Ameri- 
can women in Manila, arranged an art exhibit 
in the Public Library which was visited by 
about 900 people in the week it was open. The 
exhibition included a number of Curtis photo- 
graphs of Indians, modern French and Spanish 
etchings, large photographic copies of famous 
paintings, and several painting proofs. Vari- 
ous art publications belonging to the library 
were also shown, and some artistic bindings 
from the Filipiniana division. An art exhibi- 
tion is not easy to arrange in the Philippines, 
and the success of this one reflects great credit 
on the library. 

Manila. Four bronze tablets that have a pe- 
culiar historical interest in the Philippine Is- 
lands have just been placed on the walls of 
the Rizal reading room in the Philippine Li- 
brary. These tablets read as follows: 

1. Magellan—Discoverer—March 16, 1521. 

2. Legaspi—Colonizer—May 8, 1565. 

3. Pinpin—Printer—1o2. 
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4. Rizal _Thinker, Author, Liberator—De- 
cember 30. 1890. 

The dates commemorate events as follows: 

1. The date on which the first circumnavi- 
gator sighted the first islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

>, The date on W hich Legazpi, the first Euro- 
pean to effect a settlement in the Philip- 
pines, broke ground for the Spanish fort 
at Cebu. 

3. The first known Filipino printer and the 
date on which the first book was printed 
in the Philippines with movable types. 

4. The date of the execution of the greatest 
Filipino of all time, w ho deservedly holds 
the high place that has been accorded 
him. 

These tablets were made possible by the per- 
sonal gifts of members of the Philippine legis- 
Jature. 


Canada 
SASKATCHEWAN 

A committee of the officers of the newly- 
formed Saskatchewan Library Association re- 
cently had an interview with Premier Scott. The 
purpose of the organization was outlined 
and the work accomplished by the Ontario 
Association was reviewed. The co-operation 
of the association in the proposed establish- 
ment of traveling libraries by the government 
was promised. j. RG. Honeyman, the sec- 
retary, in presenting the resolutions adopted 
by the newly-formed association, explained 
that the first one touching on the formation 
of a traveling library scheme had already 
been acted upon by the government. Another 
important resolution, however, asked for the 
amending of the School Grants Act, so that 
where public libraries were formed in rural 
districts, the boards of the same might have 
power to take over school libraries, if the 
latter so requested, and administer their 
affairs. Another important change which Mr. 
Honeyman urged upon the government, out- 
lined by resolution passed by the association, 
was the simplification of the returns asked 
for by the government. At present the cost 
of getting out the lengthy report which the 
government requires is about as much as the 
government grant. A general report dealing 
with the work of the library could be pre- 
pared at much less cost and with considerably 
less labor, which would serve the purpose 
iust as well. The association has also passed 
a resolution praying the government that the 
Libraries Act and all acts governing libraries 
be brought under the Department of Educa- 
tion. President A. Ww. Cameron informed 


/ 4 


Premier Scott that the Library Association 
had in view the holding of library imstitute 
meetings throughout the province commencing 
with next year, and he wondered if the gov 
ernment would be favorable to making an 
appropriation for that purpose. Premier 
Scott asked the representatives of the Library 
Association to tabulate their suggestions in 
the form of a memorandum so that they 
might be placed before the members in con 
crete form, and he was sure they would re- 
ceive the careful consideration of his govern 
ment. 


Regina. Arrangements have been made to 
open a music lending section of the library. 
The use of the collection 15 free to all, but a 
special card must be obtained, as music will 
not be charged on the regular card used for 
books and magazines. The collection inclaces 
songs, oratios and operas ™ yocal score, 
piano arrangements of overtures and sym- 
phonies, and the works of the best composers 
for the piano. 

Regina. At the Regina Exhibition held at 
the fair grounds the week of July 27, the 
Public Library had an attractive booth, de- 
signed by J. Rk. C. Honeyman, the chiet 
librarian. The exhibit showed every phase 
of library administration and equipment, card 
systems used and samples of the different 
classes of books on the shelves of the hi 
brary. On one wall of the booth was exhibited 
a plan of a model library building to cost 
about $10,000, holding about 7,000 volumes 
suitable for a small town, and beside it a spect- 
fication and estimate of equipment for same. 
Another drawing showed a library suitable 
for a village, calling for about $3,000 for the 
building and $800 tor equipment. Views ot 
the leading libraries 01 the United States and 
Canada were also shown, together with liter 
ature and photographs illustrative of the 
traveling library system in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and the social work of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

An account of the library of the Medical 
Society of London, relating mainly to 1ts 
founding and early history, 1S published im 
the Library Association Record tor May. 
The account is written by George Bethell, 
registrar and librarian of the society. The 
library at present contains about 23,000 vol 
umes and a unique collection of printed 
tracts on medical and allied subjects, together 

with about 500 manuscript 
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In the Library Association Record for May 
(p. 239-263) is a memoir of the late James 
Duff Brown by James Douglas Stewart of 
the Islington Public Libraries, followed by 
some personal impressions by Thomas AIl- 
dred, Ernest A. Baker, Charles H. Benn, 
Miss Olive E. Clarke, Henry T. Coutts, Mel- 
vil Dewey, William E. Doubleday, Dr. Hal- 
lier of Hamburg, Germany, L. Stanley Jast, 


George H. Locke, H. Keatley Moore, Miss 
O. Mihlenfeld of Hilversum, Holland, Paul 
Otlet of Brussels, Miss Kate E. Pierce, 


Charles Riddle, Ernest A. Savage, W. C. Ber- 
wick Sayers, A. S. Steenberg of Denmark, 
and Henry R. Tedder. 

Aberdeen. The. 
for February has an interesting article on “The 
University Library: past and present,” by P. 
J. Anderson, the librarian. The article is ac- 
companied by a full-page half tone of the 
east end of King’s College Library. 

A collection of books seems to have been 
part of the equipment of the College of St. 
Mary in 1505, and between 1532 and 1545 a 
special building was erected to serve as a 
“librarie hous.” The building was allowed to 
fall into disrepair, and various makeshifts 
were employed until James Fraser, a grad- 
uate of King’s College, and librarian of the 
Royal Library in the early part of the 18th 
century, remembered his alma mater with 
many gifts, among which were included the 
rebuilding of the “librarie hous,” the augment- 
ing of the collection of books, and the pro- 
vision of a salary for the college librarian. 
In 1773, however, his buildings were torn 
down and the material used for building 
manses for several members of the Senatus. 
The books were moved to the chapel, where 
they were kept for nearly a century. The 
present library building was completed in 
1870, and an extension has recently been au- 
thorized that will almost double the present 
shelving capacity. 

Meantime the money originally intended for 
the librarian’s salary, which had been in- 
creased until the librarianship was the best 
paid office in the college, was diverted into 
other channels. In 1836 an act was passed 
substituting an annual compensation grant to 
the four Scottish universities for the copyright 
privileges previously enjoyed, under which 
Aberdeen, whose library had been increasingly 
neglected, received the least of the four, get- 
ting only £320. This condition lasted till 1889, 
when the annual amount was increased to 


£640, which is still paid. 
Under the Universities Act of 1858, an or- 
dinance was enacted that the general library 
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of the university should be kept in the King’s 
College Library. At the present time the 
special libraries of law, medicine, and natural 
science are located in the Marischal College. 
The books are arranged on the shelves ac- 
cording to subject—an arrangement fully car- 
ried out at Marischal College, and to be com- 
pleted at King’s College when the extension 
of stack room is completed. The classifica- 
tion is a modification of the Dewey system. 

In general free access is given to all books, 
and except certain reference books in the read 
ing rooms, volumes may be freely borrowed 
by readers. For this purpose the readers are 
dealt with in different groups, including mem 
bers of the staff, matriculated students, grad- 
uates, research workers, and other libraries 

In 1899 a series of publications called 
“Aberdeen University Studies” was started 
its main object being to stimulate original 
research within the university and to prove 
a bond of union between alumni. The uni- 
versity librarian is general editor of the 
“Studies,” which already cover a wide field. 

The present revenue of the library is about 
£3600, of which about £2000 is available each 
year for the purchase of books and periodicals 
Except for the librarian, all members of the 
library staff are women. 

In conclusion, the true aims of the library 
are set forth in some detail. It is not con- 
sidered the province of the library to furnish 
the text books required by the ordinary stu- 
dent, nor to compete with the public libraries 
in supplying contemporary literature of in- 
terest to the general reader. On the other 
hand, it should be the aim of the library to 
supply treatises and books of reference on 
the several branches of university study, and 
to supply transactions of learned societies 
and the leading journals devoted to special 
branches of knowledge. Lastly, it should be 
the aim of the library to acquire af publica- 
tions bearing on the district of which the 
university is the natural center, the collec- 
tion to include not only all books and pam- 
phlets relating to the district but all publica- 
tions produced by alumni of the university. 

Birmingham. The Northfield Public Libra- 
ry, which was burned by militant suffragettes 
in February, will be rebuilt. 

Cambridge Univ. L. F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
Ibn. (60th annual rpt. of Library Syndicate— 
yr. ending Dec. 31, 1913.) Accessions 59,340. 
Ninety-one persons not members of the uni- 
versity were granted annual or quarterly 
tickets of admission. During the year 30,118 
books were borrowed from the library as 
compared with 31,492 in 1912. Of this num- 
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ber 888 were borrowed under the librarian’s 
order. Readers consulted 2,132 manuscripts 
and other select books in the library. For 
the general catalog 11,880 titles were printed, 
7,920 being for new books and 3,960 for books 
recataloged. Revision of the catalog in- 
volved the shifting of 53,9059 other slips. A 
collection of editions of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs was received from 
Dr. Robert Sinker, for 36 years librarian of 
Trinity College, who died March 5. The 
income for the year was £8,377 and expendi- 
tures £8,162, which included £4.130 for salaries. 
(2.093 for books, £858 for binding, and £400 


and stationery 


Coventry. The Public Libraries have re- 
cently sent out a very attractive pamphlet 
descriptive of the library system. Besides the 
historical sketch there are portraits of the 
late John Gulson, an ardent worker for the 
establishment of a public library and the 
donor of the land and building occupied by 
the present Reference Library, and of Andrew 
Carnegie. Exterior and interior views of the 
central library and of the branches, with floor 
plans, are also included. 


tor printing 


Manchester. The John Rylands Library is 
to be enlarged at a cost of between £50,000 
and £60,000. The architect in charge is Basil 
Champneys. A brief historical description of 
the library and its contents, illustrated with 
many views of the building and facsimiles of 
its most treasured contents, was issued last 
spring. The building is said to be one of the 
finest specimens of modern Gothic architec- 
ture in existence, built almost entirely of 
stone and as nearly as possible fireproof, with 
a capacity of about 100,000 volumes. 

Norwich. The reference department of 
the Norwich Public Library has been aug- 
mented by the library of the late Bosworth 
W. Harcourt, who bequeathed his collection 
of about 2,250 books and pamphlets to the 
library, on condition that they should “not 
be placed in circulation but only read or con- 
sulted within the library.” The collection in- 
cludes many volumes dealing with the history 
and antiquities of Norfolk and Norwich. 


Norwich. On the occasion of the George 
Borrow celebration in Norwich last year, the 
house in which Borrow resided with his 
parents when in Norwich, was acquired by 
Mr. A. M. Samuel (then Lord Mayor of 
Norwich) and generously presented by him 
to the Norwich Corporation with the view 
of its being maintained as a Borrow Museum. 
The Norwich Public Library Committee has 
just undertaken to collaborate in the develop- 
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Museum, at 


donations or 


ment of the literary side of the 
would therefore gladly welcome 
information respecting the 

any Borrow letters and engrav- 
ings or photographs of Borrow’ and 
places described in his works, and other items 
of Borrovian Donations or infor 
mation should be sent to George A. Stephen 


whereabouts of 


manuscripts, 


friends 
interest. 


the city librarian. 


Oxford. Bodleian L. Falconer Madan 
Ibn. (Rpt. -1913.) Accessions totalled 
795 pieces, of which 29,850 periodicals, &59 
parliamentary 5,164 maps, and 14,147 


papers, 


books and single sheets were acquired 
under the Copyright Act, 360,506 by 
gift or exchange, and 8469 by purchase. 
The new Bodleian Statute, approved by the 
curators in 1912, was accepted by convoca- 
tion as a statute of the university on May 


20, 1913. It is an adaptation of the old 


statute, brought up to date in several respects, 
and making more clear the responsibility of 
the curators as the board of management ot 
the library. A subway was constructed con- 
necting the Bodleian Quadrangle with the 
Radcliffe Camera. It is for the use of the 
staff only, and used in connection with a new 
book-lift, will greatly facilitate the transfer 
of books from one part to the other. 


Latin 


GERMANY 


Berlin. The Municipal Library of Berlin, 
which in 1908 had only 60,000 visitors, to-day 
stands second only to the Royal Library in 
popularity. Plans are now being perfected 
for a new and separate library building. This 
building will also contain the municipal ar- 
chives, and the upper foors will be devoted 
to a municipal art gallery, in which will be 
gathered the many priceless works of art now 
belonging to the city but scattered in many 
places. 

FRANCE 

Paris. It is reported that a newspaper li- 
brary is to be established here where the gooo 
newspapers and_ periodicals published in 
France will be filed and cataloged. 

SWITZERLAND 

Davos. <A collection of 2000 volumes has 
been offered by Count Tyszkiewicz to start a 
library here. The library is to be known as 
the Library of H. Sienkiewicz, in honor of the 
author of “Quo vadis.” 

ITALY 

Venice. The National Library in Venice, 

which in 1905 was removed from the Palace 


of the Doges to the Zecca, has been so en- 
larged by gifts and other acquisitions that 
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new quarters have become an absolute neces- 
The increase is especially due to the 
following gifts: The Tessier collection 
(about 10,000 works and brochures) pre- 
sented by the widow of the famous historian 
G. B. Cavalcasselle: Salvioli’s dramatic col- 
lection (about 10,000 theatrical pieces), and 
the library of the linguistic expert Teza 
(some volumes, 9000 brochures, and 
Teza’s correspondence). 


sity. 


30,000 


RUSSIA 

Tygodnik Illustrowany |Polish Illustrated 
Weekly|, in its issue for May 23, 1914, has an 
article on “The library of Zygmunt, Count 
Czarnecki,” who was known as a collector of 
works of art and of books on Polish litera- 
ture of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and of books on religious 
disputes of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In 1875 he sold all his collection ex- 
cept the much loved books. Shortly before 
his death, fearing expropriation [from the 
German government], he made up his mind 
to sell his library, and after his death (1908) 
it became the property of the Library of 
Count Baworowski’s Foundation in Lemberg, 
for 180,000 marks, half the original price, the 
rest of its value being considered a gift to 
the Polish nation. The library comprised only 


7218 volumes but is valued for its unrivalled 
completeness in early Polish literature. 


Beginning with the March number the 
i’ yestnik Yevreyeskavo  Prosvyeshcheniya 
[Messenger of Jewish Knowledge], the or- 
gan of the “Obshchestvo Rasprostraneniya 
Prosvyeshcheniya mezhdu Yevreyami v Ros- 
sii” [Society for Spreading Knowledge among 
Jews in Russia], will devote a special section 
in each number to the Jewish library world, 
the St. Petersburg Library Commission and 
that of Moscow co-operating in its publica- 
tion. The section will consist of articles on 
Jewish libraries of every kind, articles on 
library questions in general, lists of all new 
books on the Jewish language, Judaica, and 
lists of confiscated books. Special attention 
will be given to Jewish literature for children. 
This periodical is issued in St. Petersburg. 

Cracow. The 1913 report of the Biblioteka 
Jagiellonska of the city university, printed 
in the Polish monthly A-siaska, shows an 
increase of 7,260 volumes in 1912, 6,418 vol- 
umes, 2 manuscripts and 2 early printed books, 
making a total of 429,355 volumes, 6,448 man- 
uscripts, 2,875 rare early printed books, 400 
duplicates, 3,257 maps, 9,862 drawings, 4,494 
music scores, and 37 medals. In spite of very 
limited means (36,000 kronen per year), this 
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library hopes to become a Polish national 
library, as the Polish publishers agreed some 
time ago to furnish the library with copies 
of every book they printed. Statistics show a 
slight increase in the number of readers. In 
1912 there were 41,000 readers using 135,819 
volumes, with a daily average of 154 readers 
and 498 volumes. The administration intends 
to open more reading rooms and to lengthen 
the hours, keeping the library open from 7 to 
9 p. m. It also proposes to have library 
courses in Cracow University and that oi 
Lemberg. 

Lemberg. The last report of the Lemberg 
University Library was printed in No. 3 of 
the Polish Monthly Asiazka. It records a 
increase of titles in the library in 
7,950 volumes, making a total of 240,000 vol- 
umes. Of these 1,644 volumes came as gifts 
f:om the Galician publishers, 1,983 volumes 
from institutions and government publica- 
tions, and 1,278 from individuals or private 
institutions. In 1913, 67,035 readers used 
220,317 volumes in the reading rooms, and 
8,917 readers called for 17,710 volumes for 
outside reading, making a total of 76,852 
readers and 237,183 volumes. The increas 
in circulation was 1,455, thanks to easier 
access to the improved card catalog, and 
handy catalog of periodicals and publications 
in the library. The University Library of 
Lemberg was founded in 1774 by order of 
Joseph II, from the books of the confiscated 
cloisters of Galicia. In 1848 it was almost 
completely destroyed by fire. Its collection 
was restored from contributions of dupli- 
cates from the Biblioteka Ossolinskich and 
the collection of S. Borkowski, so that in 
1898 it once more contained 100,000 volumes 
and 4,000 manuscripts. 


5,505 


Moscow. It is reported that Tolstoi’s 
house in the Khamovnicheski Pereulok is to 
be preserved in its present state and that upon 
the grounds a great library building will be 
erected in Tolstoi’s memory. This building 
will house a library, a museum, and an ele- 
mentary school. 

Warsaw. The Polish weekly Tygodnik 
Illustrowany (No. 24, 1914, p. 467-468) states 
that the efforts of the Public Library Society 
to open a public library in Warsaw have been 
successful. The library now contains 70,000 
volumes. Its building was erected by Mrs. E. 
Kerbedziowa. The present capacity of the 
stack is 300,000 volumes, and it can be enlarged 
to hold another 500,000 volumes. To maintain 
the library it is estimated that 30,000 rubles 
are needed. The society has an assured in- 


come of only 6000 rubles from its regular 
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members, and 1700 rubles from its subscribers, 
300 rubles to be raised. The presi- 
dent of the library, Antoni Osuchowski, has 
asked all Poles to come forward with sub- 
scriptions, in order that the library may be 
able to work properly. The library will be 
known as the Biblioteka Stanislawowstwa 


Kerbedziow. 


>»? 


leaving 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Ayres. Plans have been perfected 
for the establishment in the Argentine pav- 
jlion at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, of a library to contain works by 
the best known Argentine writers of the past 
and present. The Argentine library will be 
in charge of experts who can point out to 
visitors what kind of literature may serve 
special purposes or throw interesting light on 
Sarmiento, Mitre, Ave- 
Alberdi, and many other 
be represented through 
their complete works. The Argentine Social 
Museum is a prime mover in this library 
undertaking. The allied institutions of the 
museum are requested to contribute literature 
that comes within their special province. 


the nation’s affairs. 
llaneda, Ameghino, 
noted authors will 


NEW ZEALAND 


Ernest J. Bell, librarian of the Canterbury 
Public Library at Christchurch, has contrib- 
uted an article on “Public libraries in New 
Zealand” to the Library Association Record 
for April. The total population of New 
Zealand in 1911 was estimated to be 1,087,848, 
of which number nearly 50,000 are Maoris. 
There are only four principal cities, Auck- 
land and Wellington in the North Island, and 
Christchurch and Dunedin in the South 
Island. Besides these cities there are only 
seven towns having 4 population between 
8.000 and 16,000, and the active library 
work is done by the four 

The first act providing 
ment of public libraries was passed in 
which was subsequently modified in 1575 and 
1877. In 1884 the first subsidy of £6,000 was 
voted, but it was reduced in 1886 to £4,000, 
and during the next twelve years no grant 
was made. From _ to 1912 £4,000 was 
available for distribution, usually under the 
following method : An addition of £25 is made 
to the amount of income of each library, pro- 
vided the receipts for the year are not less 
than £2, and it 1s made a condition that the 
whole of the subsidy must be spent for books. 
held at 


most 
large cities. 

for the establish- 
1860, 


The first library conference was 
Dunedin March 20-29, i910, and the New 
Zealand Library Association was formed. 


Subsequent conferences have 
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been held yearly. 


Welling- 


he reference 


Of the principal hbrartes, that at 
ton in 1893. 
library about volumes, the 
lending 13,000, and the juvenile 
library 2,000. a number of books 
for the blind, 
during the winter. 
besides the central library 
has been adopted in all buildings. 
library is controlled by the city council, an 
is supported by a tax of 1-14 d. in the £ on 
unimproved value of land, yielding about 
£2,300 per annum. 

The Auckland Library was originally pri- 
vate, and known as the Mechanics’ Institute 
It was opened to the public in 1580, and was 
in the Dominion to be 

The cornerstone of the present 
was laid in 1885. The library has 
several fine collections of books and paintings 
and has three branches. There are [4,534 
volumes in the reference collection and 14,°54 
for circulation. The tax rate 1s 14 d. in the t 
and yields about £1,700 annually. 

The Christchurch Library had its origin in 


was opened 
contains 
department 
There are 
and tree lectures 
There are two branches 
and 


16,000 


are given 
access 

The 


iree 


the first supported by 
taxation. 


building 


a mechanics’ institute and library whict. was 
opened August 4, 1859. In 1869 its name 
was changed to the Christchurch Literary 
Institute, and in 1873 its control was given 
over to the board of governors of Canter- 
bury College. The library receives all its 
income from various endowment funds, re- 
ceiving over £2,000 each year. The reference 


the lending 
Free 


20,000 volumes, 
juvenile 2,000. 


library has about 
library 30,000, and the 
access has been adopted in all departments. 
The reference library 1s classified on the 
Dewey system, and the lending library 1s 
being reclassified on the same system. 

The Dunedin Public Library 1s om 
latest, having been built with Carnegie 
at a cost of over £10,000. ‘The newspaper 
and magazine room was opened in 1905, the 
reference library in 1909, children’s room in 
1910, and adult lending library in 1911. Card- 
charging and open access are 
used in the adult department, and free access 
in the children’s room. The library 1s 
trolled by the city council and is supperted 
by a tax of I d. in the £, yielding annually 
about £2,400. The reference department has 
6,734 volumes, the circulating 11,134, and the 


of the 


safeguarded 


con- 


juvenile 2,305 

A fact worthy of notice 1s that only trained 
librarians are being appointed to the librarian- 
ships, and in general salaries, both for libra- 
rians and assistants, are higher than in Eng- 
land, while hours of service average about 44 


per week. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 
library literature. 


General 


History of Library Economy 


LIBRARY BIOGRAPHY 


E. W. B. Nicholson (Bodley’s librarian, 
1882-1912): in memoriam. Henry R. Tedder. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Mr., 1914. p. 95-108. 

Read at the annual meeting of the Library 
Association at Bournemouth in 1913. 

Edward William Byron Nicholson was born 
at St. Helier, Jersey, Mar. 16, 1849. He 
graduated from Trinity College at Oxford 
where he won several prizes. While at Ox- 
ford he was honorary librarian of the Oxford 
Union Society in 1872-73. He was a hard 
reader at Oxford and took part in all univer- 
sity sports. He was not unsocial, but did not 
make many friends. 

In 1873 he was appointed librarian of the 
London Institution, where in spite of much op- 
position he entirely reorganized the library and 
greatly improved the lending library. 

After the organization of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1876, Mr. Nicholson in 
several articles urged the advisability of a 
similar meeting in London, and in April, 1877, 
invited the principal librarians of the city to 
meet at the London Library. It was then 
resolved to hold a conference in the autumn, 
and an influential organizing committee, with 
Mr. Nicholson as secretary, was appointed. 
The Library Association of the United King- 
dom was formed at this conference, with Mr. 
Nicholson as one of the secretaries, an office 
which he resigned in 1878. 

On the death of Dr. Coxe, the Bodleian li- 
brarian, the curators decided to select a li- 
brarian of a new type, and after much search 
and deliberation appointed Mr. Nicholson. 
“Perhaps a cyclone was wanted to bring 
freshness into the air of Bodley, but probably 
no one looked forward to a cyclone which 
lasted thirty years.” 

In the first five years he was in office, 
some of the chief events were an increase in 
the staff, the introduction of boy-labor, a new 
code of cataloging rules, the development of 
the subject catalog as well as of the shelf- 
classification of printed books, improvements 
in the methods of binding books, manuscripts, 
and music, the incorporation of minor collec- 
tions and the dispersal of certain donation- 
collections, much increase in the facilities 


for readers, and the establishment of a course 
of instruction in paleography. A plan to re- 
organize the library’s collection of coins and 
medals, second only to that of the British 
Museum, was also one of his achievements. 
He was always a zealous champion of the 
honor and dignity of Bodley, but while his 
methods were often successful he was not 
popular among his fellow dons. The under- 
ground storeroom, with a capacity of over a 
million volumes, which was opened nine 
months after his death, was planned by him. 
He was always ambitious of distinction in 
letters, and his literary productions were many 
and diverse, but his success was not conspicu- 
ous. He had the qualifications of scholarship, 
untiring industry, originality, a ready pen, a 
clear style; but everything he wrote was 
cramped by his anxiety to be thorough and 
exact in the wrong place and by his micro 
scopic attention to unimportant detail. 
Though muscular he was not constitutionally 
strong. For the last year or two his powers 
failed, and he died in harness Mar. 17, 1912, 
having been Bodley’s librarian rather more 
than thirty years. He was a born fighter, 
more of a driver than a leader, more notable 
for character than for pure intellect. He had 
enemies, but even these recognized his noble 
aims, his conscientiousness, his untiring en- 
ergy, and his devotion to the library and the 
university. Extremely self-centered and con- 
vinced of the soundness of his own opinions 
he yet had an almost tremulous desire to be 
perfectly fair. At Oxford he led a solitary 
life, wrapped up in official cares and private 
studies; in his domestic circle he was a 
devoted husband and an affectionate father. 


Biographical sketches of librarians and bib- 
liographers: Il. William Frederick Poole, 1821- 
1894. William I. Fletcher. Bull. Bibl., Ap., 
1914. p. 30-31. 

Dr. Poole was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 
24, 1821. He graduated from Yale in 1849, 
having spent three years teaching to earn his 
tuition and other expenses. While in college 
he was librarian of a leading literary society, 
and in his junior year published the first edi- 
tion of his Index. He became librarian of 
the Boston Mercantile Library in 1851, and 
published the second edition of the Index in 
1853. He was librarian of the Boston Athe- 
nexum from 1856 to 1868, then after a year 
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spent as organizer of several important new 
libraries, among them the Cincinnati Public 
Library, became the librarian of the latter in 
1869, leaving it in 1873 to take charge of the 
nascent Public Library of Chicago, where he 
stayed fourteen years. From there he went 
to the organization of the Newberry Library 
of Chicago, where he spent his closing years. 

Dr. Poole was one of the founders of the 
A. L. A., in 1876, and was its second presi- 
dent. With the co-operation of about fifty col- 
laborators, a new edition of the Index was 
prepared, appearing in 1882 in a royal octavo 
of 1442 pages. Dr. Poole himself did a large 
share of the work on this volume and on the 
first 5-year supplement, issued in 1887. 

Dr. Poole was truly a pioneer in librarian- 
ship. His work was largely done at a time 
when there were no accepted standards or 
methods in the profession, and he was recog- 
nized as a leader in the development of li- 
brary work. While a leader in the newer 
librarianship, which lays stress on the utiliza- 
tion of books, he was an “old-fashioned libra- 
rian” in the sense that he had an intense love 
for books as literature and for bibliography. 
In this way librarianship was to him a fine 
art, and he had little interest in tendencies to 
make it a technical pursuit. 

He wrote many articles, chiefly on Ameri- 
can history. In 1882 he received his doctor’s 
degree from Northwestern University, and in 
1887 he was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. In 1893 he was 
chairman of the committee on literary con- 
gresses at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and his friends felt that his work on this 
committee hastened his death, which occurred 


March 1, 1894. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


Library as an Educator 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The library and vocational training. 
Libs., Ap., 1914. p. 161-163. 

Extracts from an address by Miss Mary 
E. Hall, before the New York teachers. The 
first point made was the need of vocational 
guidance through the library. Many boys and 
girls leave the elementary schools before they 
are mentally, morally, or physically fitted for 
work, because they lack guidance and because 
their interest is not held. An organized ef- 


Pub. 


fort is now being made to bring together the 
employer and the would-be employes from the 
schools. 

The aim of vocational guidance is to help 
each student find what is for him the best pos- 
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sible work. Miss Hall dealt with methods, and 
explained the duties of a “vocational counsel- 
lor.” He may be a specially trained person 
who has made a study of the various occu- 
pations of the city and is in a position to give 
advice and information to teachers and parents 
and the pupils themselves. In most schools 
a teacher does this, though in some cities 
vocational bureaus have been established and 
in others employment bureaus are maintained 
by the schools or by the chambers of com- 
merce. 

Miss Hall suggested that the librarian (1) 
read the best opinions on the work; (2) see 
what local work is being done along this line 
and how best the library can help; (3) gather 
in one place all the literature the library has 
on the subject, clippings as well as books, with 
a card index to the material; (4) have special 
shelves for teachers, others for pupils, group- 
ing books to suit their interests; (5) use the 
bulletin board to stimulate interest in good 
biographical material; (6) organize clubs 
among the pupils and encourage debates and 
lectures on different occupations; and (7) do 
constant personal work with the boys and 
girls. 

Library in Relation to Schools 
Work WITH SCHOOLS 

The July number of the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Jacksonville Public Library enumerates 
the following methods by which the library 
helps the schools: 

“It provides classroom libraries of books 
suitable for home circulation from the schools. 

“It provides supplementary school rzaders in 
sets of thirty-five copies for school work. 

“It grants the principal the privilege of se- 
lecting school duplicate collections of 100, 200 
and 300 books. 

“It grants a special card to all teachers, 
which allows them the privilege of withdraw- 
ing twenty-five books for a long period of 
time. 

“It circulates pictures from its picture collec- 
tion; and mimeograph copies of poems and 
essays for school work. 

“It compiles reading lists for the children, 
study lists for the teachers and reference lists 
for the students. 

“And it stands ever ready to help the teacher 
to solve all of those problems which arise in 
her daily work.” 


Library Extension Work 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Mr. F. W. Faxon describes in the Bulletin 
of Bibliography for April, 1914, his method 
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of keeping his collection of lantern slides in 
order. A water-color stripe is painted on the 
edge of the black paper binding of the slides, 
different colors being used at different dis- 
tances from the center of the slide to desig- 
nate different countries or classes. If a slide 
is upside down or reversed the break in the 
color line shows it at once, and prevents the 
picture going wrong on the screen. 


Library Development and Co-operation 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES 

The Public Affairs Information Service. 
John A. Lapp. Spec. Libs., Je. 1914. p. 86-88. 

Much official and unofficial literature in 
support and opposition is produced on every 
public question. Ne single library is equipped 
to cover more than a small part of the sources 
of information on the questions with which it 
deals. Many agencies supply the needs of the 
general library, and they are useful to the 
special library also, but since the special li- 
brary begins where the general library leaves 
off, much additional research must be done. 
Hence in June, 1913, a number of special li- 
brarians meeting at Kaaterskill decided to 
undertake a plan of co-operation. Fifty insti- 
tutions have been enrolled, many of them are 
co-operating effectively, and a system of ex- 
change has been developed. Headquarters 
are with the Indiana Bureau of Legislation, 
whose staff volunteered their services for the 
first year. Each institution pays $25, which is 
used for postage, stenographic hire, etc. Up 
to May 1, 1914, thirty-six bulletins had been 
issued, containing about 1800 first-class refer- 
ences. 

Particular attention has been paid to state 
and municipal legislation and administration. 
Legislative investigations are closely followed, 
and so far as possible municipal investiga- 
tions and special reports of city clubs, com- 
mercial clubs, boards of trade, and other civic 
and trade bodies dealing with public affairs. 
The most prolific source of information is 
the national, international, and local associa- 
tions and organizations in the fields of social 
science, political and economic science, busi- 
ness, industry, and public affairs. The reports 
and studies which these organizations issue 
are the most definite, concrete, and usable ma- 
terial coming into the library. Other sources 
of information will be covered as soon as 
possible. 

To make the enterprise independent and 
self-supporting, some conclusions are sub- 
mitted : 

1. Since the co-operative method of getting 
information has been only partly successful, 
it is proposed to raise the subscription to $50, 
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with credit of one dollar (up to twenty-five) 
for every acceptable item contributed. 

2. The subscribers should be divided into 
two classes, to allow the smaller libraries to 
receive service at a lower cost. 

3. The bulletins should be issued on cards 
that may be filed. 

4. An independent staff should be engaged 
to give all its time to the work. 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 

Co-OPERATION FROM DOCTORS 

During the year in co-operation with a com- 
mittee of the Kent County Medical Society, 
the Grand Rapids Public Library prepared a 
list of all the periodicals taken by the physi- 
cians in the city so far as this was possible. 
More than 100 doctors reported and from 
these the library listed on cards, under the 
name of each periodical, the names of all per- 
sons taking it. This directory is filed in the 
medical reading room and the doctors are 
planning to publish it for the benefit of the 
medical profession. The work was done by 
the catalog department. At the time of mak- 
ing up the list 49 medical periodicals were on 
file. In addition to the periodicals taken by 
the library there are 84 medical periodicals 
taken by physicians, so that there are available 
for students in Grand Rapids 133 current 
medical publications. 


Library Buildings 
Fixtures, Furniture, Fittings 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Discipline and furniture. W. E. Henry. 
Pub. Libs., Je., 1914. p. 238-241. 

The writer, librarian of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, has designed a sta- 
tionary table and chair that isolates the reader 
and at the same time economizes space. The 
tables are 36x40 inches, with a partition 
across the surface giving each reader 36x 20 
inches. The chairs, which are more like 
benches, are made back to back, and chairs 
and tables are ranged in rows, with a 2-foot 
aisle on either side. A diagram giving all 
dimensions accompanies the article. 


Government and Service 


Executive Librarian 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A LIBRARIAN 
The backs of books. William Warner Bishop. 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Ji., 1914. p. 677-681. 
An address at the commencement exercises 
of the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 
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One important difference between the 
graduates of a library school and of an ordi- 
nary school or college, is that while the latter 
have been busy gathering from books the 
theory and training they will soon begin to 
exercise, the former have been learning how 
to handle books in masses for the benefit of 
other people. What has been gained in theory 
‘s to be applied in practice to the very ma- 
terial from which the theory has been 
evolved. 

The chief defect of our American libraries 
is, perhaps, the exaltation of method over con- 
tent. “How far may 4 librarian actually re- 
call the titles of books, much less know their 
contents?’ . - - I once asked my honored 
friend Mr. Anderson H. Hopkins, then assist- 
ant librarian of the John Crerar Library, how 
far he was personally familiar with the books 
in that institution | knew they had all passed 
through his hands (for the library was then 
new), and that he had a very retentive mem- 
ory, but I was hardly prepared to hear him 
say that up to the first sixty thousand vol- 
umes purchased he could recall practically 
every title, but that above that number he 
began to lose track of the accessions. . + -: 
Such men as Dr. Spofford and Mr. David 
Hutcheson of the Library of Congress doubt- 
less knew intimately several times that num- 
ber.” 


The older choice libraries of about one 
hundred thousand volumes were probably 
pretty well held in mind by their directors. 


had all been read, but they 
were known well enough to help others get 
what they wanted out of them. It should not 
be forgotten that this knowledge is one of 
method as much as of the books themselves. 
It is the librarian’s familiarity with classifi- 
cation and cataloging that makes for speed 
and accuracy. 

The librarian must not content himself with 
knowing only the backs of books, else his 
mind “will be an intellectual rag-bag after 
ten years.” Some intensive work along some 
line involving study should be done, for even 
a small specialty, well cultivated, 1s worth 
vastly more than the mere knowledge ac- 
quired. The very fact of intensive study 
keeps the student in touch with methods and 
men, and is an admirable corrective to the 
scattering tendencies of librarianship. The 
leaders of the profession in America, such 
men as Justin Winsor, Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 
Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, Dr. Poole, and 
Dr. John Shaw Billings, all attained to pro- 
ductive scholarship, i 


Not that they 


while being at the same 


time good administrators of large libraries. 
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Rules for Readers 


Readers’ Qualifications 
REGISTRATION 
In an attempt to 
half of the new borrowers of 
Public Library fail to re-register, the library 
during the past yea sent out the following 
communication to one thousand former bor- 
rowers: 
“In going 


discover why about one- 
the St. Louis 


over our files we find that your 
reader’s-card, which expired more than two 
years ago, has never been renewed. We 
should be much pleased to have you use the 
library again. With a view to the improve- 
ment of our service we are anxious to learn 
the reasons why some of our readers discon- 
tinue their use of the library. Kindly reply 
on the attached card, checking the items that 
apply in your case or adding others if neces- 
sary.” 

On the reply card 
covering the following: 
inconvenience of location; failure to get de- 
sired books; attitude of assistants; lack of 
time; use of another library ; and blank spaces 
for other reasons. 

The 1913-14 report thus summarizes the re- 
sult of the investigation : 

. “Of the thousand persons to whom cards were 
sent the postoffice was unable to find 389. 
The assumption is that the majority of these 
have died or have removed from the city. 
To the 611 cards that were delivered there 
were only 108 replies. The 503 persons who 
failed to answer are presumably indifferent, 
or if they are dissatisfied with the library ser- 
vice they do not care to make it known. Of 
the 108 who replied, a few giving more than 
one reason, 25 had removed from the city; 14 
said our location was inconvenient; 10 re- 
ported failure to get desired books; 39 plead- 
ed lack of time; 4 were using another libra- 
ry; 7 had died, and 23 gave various other 
reasons. None found fault with the attitude 
of the staff. Some of the miscellaneous rea- 
sons assigned were ‘ill health’; ‘buying own 
books’ ; ‘reading only magazines’ ; ‘dislike shelf 
arrangement’; ‘too much picture-show’ ; and 
many steps to climb to enter building’.” 


attached were questions 
Removal from city; 


‘too 


Hours of Opening 
LIBRARY HOURS 
A long delayed duty. 
p. 248. 
Editorial, 
ries in towns of 
ings and Sundays, 
them mornings to procure the necessary funds. 


Pub. Libs., Je., 1914- 


advocating the opening of libra- 
15,000 inhabitants, both even- 


even if necessary to close 
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Reference Use 
SIMPLIFYING LIBRARY SYSTEM 

Library heresies. Sarah B. Askew. 
Libs., May, 1914. p. 191-196. 

A paper read before the New York State 
Library Association at Lake George, September 
26, 1913, and presenting in a breezy way a 
plea for greater simplicity in the numbering 
and arrangement of books on the shelves, 
and in preparation and filing of catalog cards, 
so that much of the confusion now felt by 
the general public when confronted with an 
up-to-date catalog and shelving arrangement 
may be eliminated. There is also a warning 
to those librarians who are disposed to take 
up too many kinds of social work, lest they 
neglect the work of the library itself. Of 
personal qualifications Miss Askew says, “It 
is no one’s duty to change their disposition or 
their habits to suit their work. If we find we 
have got to change our personality to fit our 
work, don’t let’s do it. Let’s change our 
work.” Further, “I do not believe the ‘pro- 
nouncement’ that we must bring to every 
man, woman and child the book belonging to 
him, means always to give him a book on his 
trade. It is a higher thing to go 
beyond that and give to him the book that 
will teach him the spirit of citizenship.” 


Pub. 


Administration 


General. Executive 


Process SLIPS, OR “TRAVELERS” 

The Bulletin of Bibliography for April, 1914, 
describes the use of the process slip in the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia and in 
Cambridge, Mass., which adapted its slip from 
the one used in Washington. When the new 
books are received, one of these slips, with 
blank spaces for the recording of information, 
is put into each one, and the slip stays with the 
book till every process has been completed and 
recorded. 


Treatment of Special Material 


LocAL HISTORY MATERIAL 

The duty of the public library in relation to 
local literature and bibliography. William Pol- 
litt. Lib. Assn. Record, Mr., 1914. p. 119-126. 

The public library movement in England 
might be divided into three periods: (1) justi- 
fication, (2) progression, and (3) systematiza- 
tion. So at the present time book collection is 
replaced by book selection, and extension of re- 
sources is largely replaced by systematization 
of material already on hand. Classification, 


cataloging, bibliographical work and the com- 
piling of indexes to periodicals have been high- 
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ly developed. One department, however, that 
of local history, is apt to be neglected. 

The local collection is often simply a muse- 
um of miscellaneous material, seldom arranged 
in definite order. Considering that for matters 
of local importance the public library is the 
first and last hope, the collection should be 
cared for in the most efficient way possible. 
While catalog entries of local material should 
be in the general catalog, there should also be 
kept a separate catalog, which could be used as 
the basis of a local bibliography which every 
library should try to make. A reasonable num- 
ber of analyticals should be included in this 
catalog. Just as libraries engage special assis- 
cants for classification and cataloging work, so 
there should be one for local historical and 
bibliographical work. 


Picrures 

The Haverhill mounted picture collection 
John G. Moulton. Bull, Bibl., Ap., 1914. p. 
32-33. 

This collection was begun in 1900 when the 
periodical called Masters in Art gave inex- 
pensive but worthy reproductions of great 
paintings. After some experimenting it was 
found that “seconds” of mounting card, 22 x 
28 inches, could be bought in quantity at 
about $3.25 per hundred. Each sheet is cut 
into four parts, 11x14, and cutting costs 
about 40 cents per hundred, making each 
mount cost about 4-5 of a cent. The best 
weight is 10-ply, the best color for black and 
white photographs and half-tones is steel or 
ash gray, and for carbon photographs and 
colored prints, buff or brown. Paste is made 
from a prepared powder used in shoe fac- 
tories, costing 50 cents for five pounds. All 
pictures are mounted well and permanently. 

Popular subjects are chosen, such as repro- 
ductions of paintings and sculpture, por- 
traits, pictures of places, animals, birds, flow- 
ers, trees, articles of commerce and science, 
and illustrations of trades and occupations. 
Expensive photographs are not used. Many 
pictures are cut from duplicate magazines and 
discarded books, and Perry pictures and simi- 
lar prints, post-cards, and portfolios of local 
views collected on vacation trips, are used. 

The pictures are stored upright on wooden 
shelves 14% inches wide. Each shelf is di- 
vided into pigeon-holes 12x 4% inches, and 
pictures are crowded in rather closely. The 
pictures are numbered in one corner of the 
back and the pigeon-holes are labeled. Pic- 
tures of paintings are arranged alphabetically 
by artists. Portraits, when the artist is un- 
known, are arranged alphabetically by the 
person, and with the portraits are grouped all 
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pictures associated with the subject and his 
work. All other pictures are classified by the 
decimal system. 

The collection has proved to be practical, 
useful and popular, but it requires much care 
and is rather expensive, as to be really efh- 
cient it must be large and constantly growing. 


Accession 


BooK SELECTION 

Vain pursuits and their relation to public 
libraries. Arthur J. Hawkes. Lib. Asst., Mr., 
1914. Pp. 45-51. 

The question discussed is: Should public 
libraries spend large sums of money in the 
purchase of literature to assist dilettante re- 
search? Within this category the author in- 
cludes all books relating to the collecting 
hobbies, whether stamps, china, prints, or fur- 
niture. On the hypothesis that “the success 
of the public library movement is to be meas- 
ured in terms of community, not individual 
value,” he concludes that only such books 
should be purchased as are likely to increase 
the value of the community. He maintains 
that the pursuit of the above-mentioned hob- 


LIBRARY OF ROCHESTER 
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A letter giving the results of a comparison 
of Scribner's, Hlarper's, and the Century maga- 
zines for four months, with a view to dis 
covering their relative worth. The conclusion 
is that Yarper’s leads in fiction, with Century 
second. Almost a fifth of the pages of Scrib- 
ner'’s are devoted to travel, while the Century 
leads in sociological articles. //arper’s had a 
half-dozen articles that might be called history 
or reminiscence. In art and literature, in ad- 
dition to the Easy Chair, //arper’s had one 
article, the Century six, and Scribner's, be- 
sides its monthly Field of Art, four. The 
proportion of articles by well known writer» 
was about the same in the three periodicals 


LoOSE-LEAF ACCESSION ROOK 

The library of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary uses a loose-leaf accession book of 
its own design. The accompanying diagram 
shows the arrangement of the page. The de- 
scription is given in the librarian’s own words: 
“We use for accessioning an L. C. Smith & 
Bros. model 3, that writes a 12%-inch line. 
The sample page [1012 x 14 inches] is 1-10 of 
an inch too long, making it necessary to use 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Acces- 


} 
| sien Ne. Dept. Author Title 


bies, while giving pleasure to the individual, 
are barren of profit to the community at large 
and so should not be served by a community 
institution. Again, an enormous amount of 
historical literature of little practical value, 
accumulates in the public libraries, and _ its 
“constant re-writing by graduates of 
quite indifferent abilities, who find it an easy 
road to a pseudo reputation, is becoming a 
public nuisance.” Though libraries, like edu- 
cation, are not directly productive, yet it is 
held reasonable to expect that their results 
should be commensurate with the money spent 
upon them, and when discrimination between 
two books becomes necessary, the one most 
likely to create a new value to the community 
at large, should be chosen. 


MAGAZINES 
Current magazines. Wm. H. Powers. Pub. 
Libs., Je., 1914. p. 245-247. 


D f 
Place Publisher Date Source Cost | 


the ‘margin release’ key to write the last figure 
of the price. We shall remedy this mistake 
when we print next time. We find the advan- 
tages to be that we have a much lighter book 
to handle; that two or more persons can be 
working on the book at the same time (one or 
more writing and one or more using for other 
purposes) ; that accessioning can be done much 
more rapidly than by hand, even with only one 
working; but if one dictated and another 
wrote, while a third assistant numbered, it 
would seem that all possible demands for 
speed could be met; that the work is much 
neater than by hand; that different persons can 
accession without changing the appearance of 
the book (especially valuable during vacation 
periods) ; that the cost for a 10,000 entry equip 
ment was just about the same as for a bound 
book, and would be less if more pages were 
printed at one time; to this cost will have to be 
added, sometime, the cost of a permanent bind- 
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ing. This was an experiment with us, but it 
is working well so far. If any other library is 
using a satisfactory form for this purpose, an 
exchange of experiences may result in the evo- 
lution of the ideal form.” 


Cataloging 


TIME REQUIRED FOR CATALOGING 

The head of the cataloging department of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library last spring 
gathered certain data which might enable the 
library to determine more accurately the time 
required for cataloging. This does not in- 
clude the time for classification. The data is 
interesting in showing the average number of 
minutes per book each month during the year. 
The lowest average for one person for catalog- 
ing fiction and non-fiction was 10 minutes per 
book; for non-fiction alone 21 minutes per 
book; and for fiction alone, 4 minutes per 
book. This was for the Ryerson building. 
For some of the branch libraries, where the 
cataloging is wholly in the nature of duplicat- 
ing work, the average was as low as 3 minutes 
per book. 


GROWTH OF A CARD CATALOG 

In the Grand Rapids Public Library a study 
of the rate of growth of the official card cata- 
log by letters has been made, in order to get 
a better idea of how to distribute the cards in 
planning for the future, inasmuch as the shift- 
ing of cards, if the growth is uneven, involves 
considerable extra labor. For a year the head 
of the department measured every three 
months the growth of the official catalog by 
letter. The growth during the year was 140 
inches. The following shows the growth in 
inches or fraction of an inch in each letter of 
the alphabet: 


C-10 P-6 J-3 
S-9 A-5 N-3 Q-% 
M-8 W-5 U-3 Y-% 
B-7 L-4 X-0 
G-6% F-3% O-2 
R-3'4 K-1% 

D-6 T-3! V-1%4 


Where the gain was less than % inch it was 
ignored. 


INDEXES. 

The Index Office of Chicago is about to 
undertake, for subscribers, the preparation 
and publication of a card index to the orig- 
inal articles in the following dermatological 
journals: Archiv f. Dermatologie, Wien, 3 
nos. a year; in 1913: 41 articles; Dermatolo- 
gische Zeitschrift, Hamburg, monthly ; in 1913: 
31 articles; British Journal of Dermatology, 
London, monthly; in 1913: 20 articles; to- 
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gether with articles on dermatology and 
syphilis, selected by Dr. Frederick G. Harris, 
of Chicago, from a number of general med- 
ical journals. Briefer notes and transactions 
of medical societies reported in these jour- 
nals will not be indexed for the present. 
The work will be done by Dr. Audrey Goss, an 
expert medical indexer, formerly medical 
reference librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, now bibliographer of Surgery, Gyne- 
cology and Obstetrics. The thoroughness 
and reliability of the work can therefore be 
guaranteed. Cards will be made on the multi- 
graph. Each card, in addition to the name of 
the author and the title of the article recorded, 
with reference to name, volume, page and 
date of the journal, will contain correct index 
headings for filing the cards by subjects. It 
is estimated that about 300 articles will be 
indexed annually. Orders may be given for 
(1) two cards for each article, or (2) one 
card for each index heading, with or with- 
out an additional card for an author index. 
Careful calculation of all elements of cost 
involved shows that, if 20 subscriptions are 
received, the cards can be sold at 2% cents 
each; if 25 or more, at 2 cents. For the 
present it will not be feasible to deliver cards 
for selected subjects or in any quantity less 
than the total number currently issued. A 
minimum deposit of $10 will be accepted and 
will be credited to the subscriber's name, and 
cards will be delivered in weekly instalments 
as printed, until the deposit is exhausted. 
Subscribers will be notified of the depletion 
of their deposits in ample time for renewal 
without interruption of the service. The 
index will begin with the issues for January, 
1914. 


Loan Department 


DELIVERY BY TROLLEY 

A note in The Librarian for June says that 
Brighton (Eng.) ratepayers who borrow 
books from the public library can now have 
them delivered at their own doors by tramcar 
for one penny. The borrower gives the book 
he has read and his library ticket to the con- 
ductor of any tram, together with the fee. 
The book is then conveyed to an office at a 
central point of the system, whence it is 
taken to the library and changed. The new 
book is then handed to the conductor and 
the system repeated. 


WEARING COST OF BOOKS 

The Carnegie Free Library of Braddock 
Pa., in its annual report for 1913, gives some 
interesting figures on the wearing cost oz 
books. During the year the library accessioned 
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6 books for Braddock proper, and withdrew 
Of the accessions, 4220 were in the school 
duplicate collection, while 3575 of the books 
withdrawn were in the same class. 

“These school duplicates cost an average of 
27 cents each. The average cost of the regular 
library books is a little over a dollar. Book 
pills paid for the year amounted to $3330.40, 
while $734.88 was spent for periodicals. As- 
suming that all the books in the library are 
in as good condition at the end of the year as 
they were at the beginning of the year, it fol- 


lows that by dividing the entire circulation for 
the year by the number of books worn out, 
we will arrive at the actual wearing life of the 
books. Thus, 3575 school duplicates actually 
worn out circulated 146,000 times, an average 
ot 41 times per be ok. By the same process of 
division, we learn that the 1618 library books 
actually worn out by circulating 203,000 times 
had been used 125 times each. The school 
duplicates are never rebound, as they are often 
too much soiled to be worth rebinding, and, 
costing but 27 cents, a new one can be bough‘ 
for less than the cost of rebinding. Nearly all 
of the regular library books are rebound once, 
and the life of the book is more than doubled 
thereby. If a child’s book cost 27 cents and 
circulates 41 times, the actual book cost is less 
than three-fourths of a cent per circulation. 
An adult book costs a dollar, and the rebinding 
of it costs 50 cents, and it circulates 125 times ; 
the cost is therefore one and one-fifth cents 
per circulation. Thus, while the book destruc- 
tion seems enormous, when the number of 
books worn out is considered in connection 
with the service each individual book has ren- 
dered, the cost is insignificaat. 

“In this calculation, it will be noted, the 
entire wearing loss 1s charged to the circula- 
tion of books for home use, no account being 
taken of the wear ot the thousands of books 
that are used in the r ference department and 
in the reading library and 
branches.” 


rooms of the 


Binding and Repair 

BINDING 

In the bindery maintained by the St. Louis 
Public Library, the yolumes bound from 
May, 1913, to April, 1914, according to the last 
report, numbered 20,581, at an estimated value, 
according to the schedule in effect with out- 
side binders, of $9,009. The job work, includ- 
ing the making of magazine binders, cutting 
paper and cardboard, etc., and the lettering of 
books received from publishers with unlet- 
tered backs, added $293.00 to that amount, 
making the estimated worth of the year’s 
work The expense, in- 


$9,902.00. 


operating 
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cluding salaries of binders ($7,176.00), bind- 
ing supplies ($1,227.00), and allowance tor 
vas, light, power and deterioration of the plant 
($108.00) totaled $8,511.00, which shows a 
saving to the library of $1,391.00 in the year. 
This does not take into account the improved 
of binding and materials em- 
In addition to the work done by the 
bound by 


wearing quality 
ployed. 
library bindery, 3,052 volumes were 
outside binders at an actual cost of $1,968.00, 
making in all 24,233 yolumes bound at an ac- 
tual cost of $10,479.00. Very little binding 1s 
sent to outside binders now, and the library 
bindery will soon be able to do all the work. 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


SpECIAL LIBRARIES 

The business library. D. N. 
Guy E. Marion. Sysiei, Ji. 

Special libraries have recently been installed 
by business houses, and this article, after giv- 
ing a few general suggestions for their estab- 
lishment, is made up of reproductions of pho- 
used in various 


Handy and 


p. 


tographs showing methods 
business libraries for the care of clippings 
and pamphlets, “carding” correspondence, fil- 
ing magazines and tabulating samples. 


The evolution of the special library. John 
Cotton Dana. Spec. Libs., My., 1914. P- 
70-70. 

Libraries of a sort have existed since the 


first clay tablets were baked. After the in- 
vention of printing books became more com- 
mon, but were still regarded as intended only 
for the use of the upper classes. The “real 
books,” in the opinion of the educated, were 
the literary masterpieces, including all the 
older Greek and Latin writings, books about 


these classics, and books on religious sub- 
jects. 
When the public library movement took 


form in this country in 1876, the field of li- 
brary book collection had widened to cover all 
kinds of writings, though it might not be 
thought proper to admit every reader to their 
use. The librarian was inclined to think his 
collections were intended for the learned 
rather than the learner, and the community at 
large considered them rather exclusively de- 
signed for those reared to use them. 

These views gradually broadened 
through the great imcrease of printed mat- 
ter and of the number of subjects taught in 
schools and colleges, and through the rapid 
growth of the reading habit among women and 


were 


children. 
The 
book production, ™m periodical 


marked in new 
literature, in 
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the publications of public institutions and pri- 
vate associations, and in the wide field of ad- 
vertising. In spite of all that is reported in 
print of things done, projects planned, tests 
made, and results reached, much escapes or is 
unknown to him who can use it to advantage. 
Besides this constant piling-up of concrete 
facts, there is another mass of information on 
social service and government activities, and 
on the literature of science and the arts. 

While the library should very properly con- 
tinue to serve the student, the child, and the 
inquiring woman, the industrialist, the investi- 
gator, the scientist, and the social service 
worker, must also be served. The difference 
in the amount of material and the difference 
in the length of time it remains useful, make 
a wise method of administration difficult to 
find. In the past attention has been paid 
chiefly to the careful description, indexing, 
and preservation of material. Now the prob- 
lem arises of how to handle the print which 
is useful and yet ephemeral. 

“Select the best books, list them elaborately, 
save them forever—was the sum of the li- 
brarians’ creed of yesterday. To-morrow it 
must be, select a few of the best books and 
keep them, as before, but also, select from the 
vast flood of print the things your constituency 
will find helpful, make them available with a 
minimum of expense, and discard them as 
soon as their usefulness is past.” 

The Special Libraries Association came into 
being when a few large enterprises found it 
advantageous to have a skilled person devote 
his whole time to gathering and arranging 
material bearing on their special lines of work. 
At that time the Newark Public Library was 
developing its business branch, and it was at 
the suggestion of that library and that of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York that 
invitations were sent out to the librarians for 
these business houses, suggesting a conference 
at Bretton Woods, in July 1909. The name 
“Special Libraries” was chosen as distinguish- 
ing from the older order of libraries those 
institutions which realize how ephemeral in 
value is much of the present printed material 
and frankly adopt the new library creed of 
selection, immediate use, and rejection when 
usefulness is past. 

The association began with about 30 mem- 
bers, within a year there were over 70, and 
in two years 125. In January, 1910, the pub- 
lication of a monthly journal, Special Libra- 
ries, was begun, which has already published 
35 numbers with a total of over 400 pages. 

The public library, like the special library, 
should equip itself to handle a vast amount of 
ephemerally useful material, and by its meth- 
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ods should suggest to large business institu- 
tions how helpful they would find similar work 
in their own fields. As to suggestions on 
the selection of material, co-operation is al- 
ready being tried. The Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service, under the direction of Mr. 
John A. Lapp, has established a co-operative 
service with a membership including both 1i- 
brarians and individuals. In Boston a bureau 
of general information has been organized by 
several libraries, with a central office in the 
Public Library, and the League of American 
Municipalities has long had in view a plan 
for establishing a central municipal bureau 
which should gather notes on the activities of 
all our large cities. 


BANKING LIBRARIES 

The library of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Marian R. Glenn. Spec. Libs., 
May, 1914. p. 78-80. 

The Association includes in its membership 
national, state, private, and savings banks, trust 
companies, and clearing houses. To answer 
the questions of these varied interests, a li- 
brary and reference department was created 
in 1911. This department also serves the 
American Institute of Banking, with 14,000 
students. The traveling loan collection is the 
most important feature of the library. Press 
clippings, financial periodicals, proceedings of 
bankers’ associations, pamphlets, etc., provide 
most of the material. 

Legal size vertical files hold the material 
alphabetically arranged by subject, with num- 
erous subdivisions, and with cross-references 
attached to the guide cards. Clippings are 
mounted on manila cards 73g x 9% inches 
punched to be made up into loose-leaf books if 
necessary. Periodical excerpts and small 
pamphlets are placed in manila covers, and 
clippings of only temporary interest are kept 
in envelopes. Small red metal “vise signals” 
are attached to articles to which reference is 
made from some general subject. 

A collection of bank advertisements and one 
of bank pictures are much used. The library 
now includes about 2000 books, which must 
eventually be largely augmented to permit 
specialization on certain subjects. Both bound 
and unbound periodicals and proceedings are 
card-indexed for leading articles and statis- 
tics, and analyticals made for many. 

The decimal classification devised for the 
library covers the general subjects Money, 
Banking, Credit, Exchange, Economics, In- 
vestment, Agriculture and industry, Trade and 
transportation, and Public finance. The 000 
class is allotted to general reference books, 
government documents are classed with pub- 
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lic finance, and one class has been left for the 
possible accession of a collection of books 
on banking law. An official monthly publica- 
tion, the Journal-Bulletin, keeps members of 
the association informed of the library’s re- 
sources. 


General Libraries 


For Special Classes—Children 

CHILDREN, WoRK WITH 

In the 1913 report of the librarian 
of the Chicago Historical Society is a descrip- 
tion of the establishment by the society of 
children’s lectures on Chicago history con- 
forming to the course of study in the public 
schools. At first the lecturers went to the 
schools, but since April all lectures have been 
given in the society’s lecture hall, and the mu- 
seum collections were thrown open to the 
children each afternoon. At present the sal- 
ary of the lecturer and the cost of the hun- 
dreds of lantern slides required for the proper 
visualizating of the subject of Chicago, are be- 
ing borne by a single member of the society, 
and it is possible to include but 120 of the 300 
schools, each of these receiving twenty dele- 
gates’ tickets. These were given to pupils in 
the eighth grade, who were expected to report 
on the lectures in class. The lecturer chosen 
was Mrs. Mary Ridpath Mann, who divided 
the subject into four parts: First—Period of 
exploration and settlement, from Father Mar- 
quette to the building of old Fort Dearborn, 
1673-1803. Second—Period of settlement, 
1804-1837. Third—Growth and_ expansion, 
1837-1871. Fourth—Rebuilding, 1871 to the 
present. Each Chicago lecture is given on four 
successive Saturdays, thirty principals of 
schools being each week invited by letter to 
appoint twenty delegates, tickets for whom, to- 
gether with an acknowledgment postal, are 
sent. The color of the ticket is changed each 
month in order that unused tickets may not be 
accumulated and used at later lectures, there- 
by causing overcrowding. In this way each 
school is reached every fourth week and the 
course completed in four months. Letters to 
principals relative to second and successive lec- 
tures contain a statement of the number of 
delegates credited to his school at the pre- 
ceding lecture. 


Developing a children’s room. Marian Cut- 
ter. Pub. Libs., Je., 1914. p. 242-245. 

Furniture and arrangement of rooms are 
not discussed, but consideration is given to 
the books to be chosen, the best way of pre- 
senting them to the children, and ways of de- 
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veloping a greater use of the library. Of 
course the children’s classics should be chosen, 
and in as beautiful editions as possible. Pic- 
ture books for the little ones, containing pic- 
tures of normal life, scenes in the home and 
field, and sketches of people at their usual 
occupations, should be provided. As the child 
grows older he should have myths and fairy 
tales, Bible stories, poetry, history and geog- 
raphy, as well as fiction. Stories that are 
lukewarm, improbable, or vicious, must be ex- 
cluded, and those maintaining a right standard 
of honor, loyalty, truth, fairness, and kindhi- 
ness, selected. 

The children’s librarian should be “well in 
formed and of broad interests, with a love 
and knowledge of books, a wise sympathy 
and a gracious cordiality. Besides this a sense 
of humor, a pleasing personality, adaptability, 
and strength of character she must have.” 

The children’s librarian, particularly in the 
small town, must take care not to fall into a 
rut, and must study the results of others’ 
work for suggestive ideas. Co-operation with 
Sunday school teachers may be as effective as 
with teachers in day schools. An occasional 
exhibit and social evening at the hbrary, open 
to parents and friends, helps to advertise, and 
the usual bulletins, clubs, and story hours all 
help to keep up interest. 


College 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

The Pedagogical Seminary for June (vol. 
21, p. 278-283) reports a discussion on the 
position of the library in the college, at the 
meeting of the New England College Librari- 
ans. This discussion was opened by Dr. H. 
L. Koopman, of Brown University, who was 
follewed by Dr. Louis N. Wilson, of Clark 
University. The editor of the Seminary has 
submitted the points brought out by Dr. Koop- 
man and Dr. Wilson, and a number of other 
librarians and college professors, and prints 
their comments on the same. The comments 
of the various librarians which are published 
are by Dr. Herbert Putnam, head of the Li- 
brary of Congress; Dr. W. D. Johnston, re- 
cently librarian of Columbia University, now 
of St. Paul; Dr. W. N. C. Carlton, of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; and Josephine A. 
Clark, librarian of Smith College. Prof. E. 
B. Titchener, of Cornell University, and Prof. 
J. W. Baird, of Clark University, commented 
on Dr. Koopman’s and Dr. Wilson’s remarks 
from the professor’s point of view. One of 
the points discussed is the protest against the 
administration of college libraries by a com 
mittee of the faculty. 
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Reading and Aids 


Aids to readers 


Book JACKETS 

At Brockton (Mass.) Public Library, the 
paper covers of new books are put together 
in bunches of 20 or more, the top left corners 
punched, and the bunches hung to nails on the 
bulletin board by strings, so anybody may look 
them over. Much space is thus saved over 
the usual method of posting the jackets sepa- 
rately on the bulletin —Buill. Bibl. 


VACATION READING 

Vacation reading. Lucy M. Salmon. Pub. 
Libs., Je., 1914. > p. 233-238. 

The book to-day encounters keen competi- 
tion from the newspaper, the magazine, the 
short story, the literature sent out by various 
societies, besides a multitude of papers and 
reports. There is also the competition of the 
theatre, the moving picture, the dance, athlet- 
ics, automobiling, and travel in general. There 
may be hope for the book in spite of these con- 
ditions, but is there hope for the college stu- 
dent in relation to the book? 

At the opening of the last academic year 
100 students in three classes of an eastern 
college were asked to present lists of books 
read during the summer vacation. The lists 
represented a total of 356 different authors 
and 642 named books, in addition to “a little 
poetry,” “two or three dozen modern novels, 
the names of which I cannot remember,” “a 
collection of short stories,” and similar reports. 

The second charge that college students do 
not read the right books is not so quickly dis- 
missed, for a book, like a fact, is of value only 
in association with specific conditions. The 
same book may be read at different times with 
entirely different objects. If fiction predomi- 
nates in the lists presented, it includes works 
written in many different languages and if 
“V. V’s eyes” leads the list of single books 
with 29 readers, Dickens has had 31 readers of 
16 different books. 

The interest in the great questions of life 
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never ceases with college students, and the fact 
that they read the authors of to-day is no proof 
that they hold the early writers in contempt. 
The lists show less reflection than might be 
expected of interest aroused by college work, 
and comparatively little reflection of many of 
the great questions of the day. They also 
show little concentration on any one author 
or subject. Few read more than one work 
of any given author, and few read more than 
one author on any subject. 

At Vassar various expedients have been tried 
to stimulate vacation reading. The Miscellany 
publishes each June lists of books suggested 
by the heads of the different departments. 
Some of the departments published independ- 
ent lists, and the alumnz of a girl’s school have 
established a prize for the student who has 
best fulfilled the requirement of a special read- 
ing course arranged by the department of Eng- 
lish. 

It may be questioned whether any one of 
these expedients has been wholly successful. 
Is it possible that the effort has been mis- 
directed? The feeling is widespread that much 
reading, however aimless it may be, produces 
culture, amd it is encouraged by the college 
for this reason. The college, moreover, separ- 
ates itself from outside conditions as far as 
possible. No improvement can come in vaca- 
tion reading apart from improvement in gen- 
eral educational spirit and organization. 


Literary Methods and Appliances 


Library Appliances 


MAGAZINE BOXES 

The Allentown (Pa.) Public Library has 
recently received 300 specially made boxes to 
hold magazines. Each box will hold six num- 
bers, half a year’s subscription. They will 
be arranged on shelves and so placed that 
every box will have a hinged lid and front 
so as to make access to the magazines easy 
for the patrons. It is also the intention to 
index all articles to make it easy for appli- 
cants to find the magazine articles they want. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S MOTHER GOOSE 


IX. CHILDREN’S ROOM 
Sing a song of sixpence, a room full of books, 
Four and twenty pages storing them in nooks. 
When the door was opened, tn the children came. 
When they'd pawed around a while, it didn’t look the same. 
—Renee B. Stern. 
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Bibliographical Wores 


Recent lists issued by the Division of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the University of the State 
of New York have been List 23, slides and 
photographs on forestry and lumbering; List 
24, lantern slides on physical geography ; and 
List 25, slides and photographs on flies, their 
anatomy and their relation to health. 

A list of Swedish terms used in bibliog- 
raphies and by the book and printing trades 
has been compiled by Axel Moth, chief of the 
cataloging division of the reference depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, and 
was printed in the Bulletin of Bibliography 
for January and April. The first part of a 
similar set of Spanish terms, also compiled by 
Mr. Moth, is printed in the July number. 

The year book of the British Library As- 
sociation has been revised and issued for 1914. 
It is the first issue since 1909, and contains 
important changes in the by-laws, especially 
those dealing with membership and branch 
associations. The list of fellows and mem- 
bers has also been entirely revised. The year 
book was edited by L. Stanley Jast, honor- 
ary secretary of the Association. 

There has just been reprinted in pamphlet 
form from the Cardiff Libraries Review, the 
address “On the study of early printed books,” 
delivered by Arundell Esdaile, of the British 
Museum Library, at the opening of an exhibi- 
tion of early printed books in the Central Ref- 
erence Library in Cardiff, May 7, 1913. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with several full-page 
reproductions of woodcuts from early books. 

“Suggestive outlines on children’s litera- 
ture” is an 88-page pamphlet, compiled by 
Mary Bostwick Day, librarian, and Elisabeth 
Kissick Wilson, training teacher in the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University. The 
table of contents divides the material into 
four parts: Historical outlines of children’s 
literature, Illustrators of children’s books, 
Suggestive studies in children’s literature, and 
Representative list of books. 

The 77th annual issue of “The English cat- 
alogue of books” is out, It gives in one al- 
phabet, under author and title, a list of prac- 
tically all the books published in the United 
Kingdom during the year. In 1913 there were 
12,379 books published, an increase of 312 
over 1912. James Douglas Stewart, formerly 
a librarian at Croydon, England, is the editor 
of the catalog, which is published in this 
country by the R. R. Bowker Company. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the St. Louis Pub- 
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lic Library for July 1s given over to a report 
on the regulation ot public dance halls, pre 
pared by Andrew Linn Bostwick, the librarian 


of the Municipal Reference brarn Informa- 
tion was received from twen cities, and the 
report 1s divided into two patts, the first giving 
a general summary of dance-hall legisiation, 
and the second beu ya he regulations 


of the various cities investige 

An article on “Public print collections im 
the United States,” by Frank Weitenkamp!, 
D.H.L., of the New \¢ rk Public Library, was 
printed in Band x, Heit 2 0! VMuseumskunde, 
and has now been reprinted in separate form 
The resources ol the collections in the Li- 
brary of Congress, New York Public Library, 
and Boston Museum ot! Fine Arts are de- 
scribed in the most detail, but many othe: 
print collections are also touched upon. 

A second edition of the monograph 1ssut 
by the Free Public Library of Jersey City, 
N. J., entitled “ The American flag: its origin 
and history,” was published in June. It was 
compiled by Edmund W. Miller, the assistant 
librarian, and contains historical material on 
the colonial flags as well as the stars and 
stripes, tracing the many changes made in the 
latter before its present form was adopted 
There are also paragraphs on special flags, 
signal flags, state flags, flag legislation and 
manufacture, the C nfederate flag, and “Ene 
star spangled banner.” 

The Bureau of Statistics and Municipal 
Library of Chicago has published a “Chicago 
city manual,” prepared by Francis A. Eastman, 
city statistician, containing a historical sketch 
of the city with some biographical notices; @ 
section on the executive government of Chi- 
cago, giving the duties of the mayor and all 
departments and bureaus, with the personnel 
of each; lists of officers and trustees of the 
board of education and of Chicago’s mu- 
seums and libraries; and much miscellaneous 
material relating to city development plans, 
amusement places, courts, taxes, etc 

A. second edition of Lang’s Ge rman-Eng- 
lish dictionary of medical terms has been 
issued by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. The work 
has been edited and revised by Dr. Milton K. 
Meyers, of Philadelphia, and contains 4400 
definitions in addition to the 45,000 and over 
which the first edition contained The addi- 
tions include a number of definitions of symp- 
toms, diseases, reflexes, etc., named 
after individual physicians, many of them very 
recent, which have not yet been incorporated 
in the standard English medical dictionaries. 
touched upon. 
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The Bodleian Quarterly Record, volume 1, 
number 1, issued by the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, has reached this office. The objects 
with which it is started are stated in the in- 
troductory note as being threefold: “to pro- 
vide readers in the library and other residents 
with a list of the chief accessions of the last 
three months; to afford some account of the 
various activities of the Bodleian, in the hope 
of interesting a larger number in its work 
and progress; and to give literary and per- 
sonal information, both by notes on current 
events and on discoveries within the library, 
and by printing extracts, documents, and es- 
says of permanent value.” The divisions will 
continue to be, as in this first number, Notes 
and news, Accessions, and Documents and 
records. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
Serectrep list of books recommended by the Ontario 
Library Association for purchase by the public libra 
ries of the province. Fesente: Ontario Dept. of 
Education. 42 p. (Vol. xi, Part 1.) 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


Butnv, Booxs For 
Classified catalogue of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 1907-1911. Part 1x. p. 2648-2688. 
CaTHoLics 
Louisville Free Public Library. Some books in 
the Louisville Free Public Library of interest to 
Catholic readers. Louisville, Ky.: Fed. of Catholic 
Societies. 86 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Aperpeen, Banrr, KiIncarpine 
Johnstone, J. F. Kellas. A concise bibliography 
of the history, topography, and institutions of the 
shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. [Part 
1.) (In Aberdeen Univ. Lib. Bull., Ap., 1914. 
p- 301-382.) 
ADOLESCENCE 
Alexander, John L., ed. The teens and the rural 
Sunday school; being the second volume of the 
report of the Commission on Adolescence, author- 
ized by the San Francisco Convention of the Inter 
national Sunday School Association; a study. 
Association Press. 3p. bibl. 50 c. 
ADVERTISING 
Edgar, A. E. How to advertise a retail store; 
including mail order advertising, a complete and 
comprehensive manual for promoting publicity. 4. 
ed. Advertising World, 1913. 9 p. bibl. 
Hollingsworth, H. L. Advertising and selling, 
principles of appeal and response. Repleen, 1913. 
4p. bibl 
Arrica—Fauna 
Roosevelt, Theodore, and Heller, Edmund. Life- 
histories of African game animals; illustrated from 
photographs and from drawings by Philip R. Good 


win; and with 40 faunal maps. 2 v. Scribner. 16 
p. bibl. $10 n. 
AFRICANA 


Books, prints, maps, etc., relating to Africa, chiefly 
South Africa. London: E. C. Carter. 12 p. 
(Hornsey book list, no. 45. 373 items.) 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural project study bibliography, arranged 

for ready reference. (In R. W. Stimson, The Mas- 


sachusetts home-project plan of vocational agricul- 
tural education. p. 75-04. U. S. Bur. of Educ. 
Bull., 1914, no. 8. Whole no. 579.) 
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Youngblood, Bonney. Corn culture for Texas 
farmers. Austin, Tex.: Texas Dept. of Agriculture 
5 p. bibl. (Bull.) 


s 

Short list of Alpine literature and mountaineering 
generally. London: Francis Edwards. 15 p. (No. 
340. 272 items.) 

AMERICANA 

A collection of books and pamphlets relating to 
America. Anderson Auction Co. 60 p. (No. 1029, 
1914. 697 items.) 

Books, autographs, pictures, engravings, relics of 
Washington and Lincoln, etc. Merwin Sales Co. 
58 p. (No. 565, 1914. 325 items.) 

Catalogue of a collection of Americana, including 
selections from the library of the late John R 
Thomson, U. S. senator from New Jersey. ... 
win Sales Co. 102 p. (No. 569, 1914. 971 items.) 

Catalogue of Americana and Tennesseeana, prin- 
cipally of the southern states. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Paul Hunter, 401 Church St. 36 p. (No. 1, 1914. 
755 items.) 

Catalogue of rare and choice books relating to 
America. Cleveland, O.: The John Clark Co., Euclid 
Ave. and E. ssth St. 49 p. (No. 4, 1914.) 

Rare Americana. Part 1 of one important collec- 
tion. New York: Chas. Fred. Heartman. 142 p. 
(Heartman’s auction xx!I. 1062 items.) 

Short list of books, prints, old maps, etc., relating 
to America. London: F.C. Carter. 8 p. (Hornsey 
book list, no. 44. 226 items.) 

The library of the late Benson J. Lossing, Ameri 
can historian. Part vi. Letters, documents, and 
pamphlets of the Revolution, War of 1812, and the 
Civil War. Anderson Auction Co. 43 p. (No 
1031, 1914. 331 items.) 

AMMONIA VAPOR 

Goodenough, G. A., and Mosher, W. E. The 
properties of superheated ammonia vapor. 3 p. bibl 
(Univ. of Ill. Engineering Experiment Station. 
Bull.) 

ARCHITECTURE 

Boston Public Library. Catalogue of books re- 
lating to architecture, construction and decoration, 
in the Public Library of the city of Boston. 2d ed. 
535 D- 

Richardson, A. E. Monumental classic architec- 
ture in Great Britain and Ireland, during the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ... Scribner. 
3 p. bibl. $33.50 n. 
Art 


Books on art and allied subjects. Maggs Bros 
212 p. (No. 325. 1251 items.) 
ASTRONOMY 
Moulton, Forest Ray. An introduction to celes 
tial mechanics. 2. rev.ed. Macmillan. bibl. $3.50 n. 
Price, Edward W., pseud. The essence of astron 
omy; things everyone should know about the sun, 
moon, and stars. Putnam. 7% p. bibl. $1 n. 
AUTOGRAPHS 
A catalogue of autograph letters and valuable 
books. . . . London: Bernard Quaritch. 136 p. 
(No. 331.) 
BANKING 
Cooperative credit: a selected bibliography. (In 
Bull. of Russell Sage Found. L., Je., 1914. § p.) 
_ Dowrie, George W. The development of bank 
ing in Illinois, 1817-1863. Urbana, Il.: Univ. of 
Til, 1913. 3% p. bibl. 90 c. (Studies in the 
social sciences.) 
Brau 
Special reading list on the New Testament. (In 
Bull. of the Gen. Theol. Lib., Jl., 1914. p. 13-22.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Josephson, Aksel G. S. Bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies. 2d ed. (In Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. Vol. vil, p. 33-40, 115-124.) 
BINDING 
Catalogue of books bequeathed to the New York 
Public Library by William Augustus Spencer. (In 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Je., 1914. p. 540-572.) 
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The Spencer collection is Lp 4 a collection of 
modern French bindings, and each entry in the cata 
jog contains notes descriptive of binding and illus- 
trations. An article on French binders and the 
examples of their art in the Spencer collection, 
written by Henry W. Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, is printed in the same 
number of the Bulletsn. 


BrioGRAPHY 

Classified catalogue of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 1907-1911. Part vir. p. 2385-2647. 

BusINess 

New Britain (Ct.) Institute. Business books in 

the New Britain Institute, April, i914. 7 p. 
CHEMISTRY 

Barger, George. The simpler natural bases. Long- 
mans. 40 p. bibl. $1.80 n. 

Desch, Cecil Henry. Intermetallic compounds; 
with 17 figures. Longmans. 4% p. bibl. 90 c. n. 
(Monographs on inorganic and physical chemistry.) 

Jones, Walter. Nucleic acids; their chemical 
properties and physiological conduct. Longmans. 15% 
p. bibl. $1.10 n. (Monographs on biochemistry.) 


CHILDREN 

American Institute of Child Life. Guide book to 
childhood; a handbook for members of the American 
Institute of Child Life, prepared by William Byron 
Forbush and others. 2. ed. Philadelphia: The 
author, 1913. bibls. $2. 

Forbush, William Byron. The government of 
children between six and twelve. Philadelphia: 
Amer. Inst. of Child Life. 4 p. bibl. 35 c. 

Weeks, Mrs. Mary Harmon, ed. Parents and 
their problems; child welfare in home, school, church, 
and state. 8 v. Washington, D. C.: National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent Teacher Assn. bibls. 
ea., $2.50. 

Cuina—TAxaTION 

Chen Shao-Kwan. The system of taxation in 
China in the Tsing dynasty, 1644-1911. Longmans. 
bibl. $1. (Columbia Univ. studies in history, econom- 
ics and public law.) 

CITY PLANNING 

Boston Public Library. City planning. (In Cata- 
logue of books relating to architecture.... p.427- 
535.) 

Civic War 

A collection of books and pamphlets relating to 
the Civil War and Abraham Lincoln. New York: 
Daniel H. Newhall, 154 Nassau St. 44 p. (No. 82, 
1914. 3031 items.) 

CaviksHank, GEORGE 

Valuable books embracing the collection of Cruik- 
shankiana . . . from the collections of Stanley K. 
Wilson . . . and James McMurtrie, Sr. Stan. V. 
Henkels. 36 p. (Cat. no. 1109. 229 items.) 


De Mezieres, ATHANASE 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene, ed. Athanase de 
Meziéres and the Leuisiana-Texas frontier, 1768 
1780; documents pubiished for the first time, from 
the original Spanish and French manuscripts, 
chiefly in the archives of Mexico and Spain; trans- 
lated into English. 2 v. Cleveland, O.: A. H 
Clarke Co. 4 p. bibl. $10. (Spain in the West.) 

Diatects, AMERICAN 

St. Louis Public Library. Books containing 
American local dialects. 16 p. 

A collection of the short lists appearing from time 
to time in the Monthly Bulletin of the library, 
between Feb., 1913, and June, 1914 

Daves, DETERIORATION OF 

Eberhardt, E. G., and Eldred, F. R. A bibliog 
raphy of the deterioration of drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. (In Lilly Scientific Bulletin, Ap 
6, 1914. Pp. 181-193.) 

EpucaTion 

Bloomfield, Meyer. The school and the start in 
life; a study of the relation between school and 
employment in England, Scotland, and Germany 
Gov. Prtg. Off. 10 p. bibl. (U. S. Bur. of Educ 
Bull., t914, no. 4. Whole no. 575.) 


Epvucation, ComPpuLsory 

Compulsory school attendance. Part vi. _ Bibli 
ography of compulsory education in the United 
States. bibl. p. 131-134. (U. S. Bur. of Educ 
Bull., 1914, no. 2. Whole no. 573.) 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Booker, James Manning. The French “incho 
ative” suffix -iss and the French -ir conjugation in 
Middle English. Chapel Hill, N. ¢ Univ. of N. C., 
bibls. (Studies in philology.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURI 

Nineteenth century English literature. Dodd & 
Livingston. 85 p. (No. 14, 1914.) 

Old English literature; a special catalogue of 
valuable books from the library of the late Prof. 
Edward Dowden, of Dublin University. Holborn, 
London: Frank Hollings, 7 Great Turnstile. 35 p. 
(No. xcvil. 904 items.) 


Europe 
Cole, Grenville Arthur James. The growth of 
Europe. Holt. p. bibl. so c. n. (Heme uni- 


versity library of modern knowledge.) 
DISEASES 
Catalogue of books on diseases of the eye. Lon- 
don, W. C.: Henry Kimpton. 4 p. (No. 132, 1913. 
131 items.) 
Far East 
Catalogue of a large and interesting collection of 
books relating to the Far East: The fadien empire, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, Burmah, China, and the Malay 
archipelago. 88 p. (No. 337. 1281 items.) 
Catalogue of books relating to the Far East and 
Australasia. George Salby. 24 p. (No. 4, 1914. 
472 tems.) 
FaRMING 
MacGerald, Willis, ed. Practical farming and 
gardening; or money saving methods in farming, 
gardening, fruit growing; also horse, cattle, sheep, 
hog, and poultry raising; by an eminent array of 
specialists. Marietta, O.: S. A. Mulliken Co. bibls. 
$2.50. 
Fiction 
Brockton [Mass.] Public Library. A list of cheer 
ful books. 7 p. 
Frencu REVOLUTION 
An illustrated catalogue of engravings and books 
relating to Marie Antoinette and the French Revo 
lution. Henry Sotheran & Co. t20 p. (No. go 
1432 items.) 
GEOLOGY 
Watson, Thomas Leonard, and Taber, Stephen 
Geology of the titanium and apatite deposits of 
Virginia. Charlottesville, Va.: Univ. of Va., 1913. 
8 p. bibl. (Va. Geological Survey. Bull.) 
Hawall 
Goodrich, Joseph King. The coming Hawaii; with 
37 illustrations from photographs. McClurg. 5 p. 
bibl. $1.50 n. (World today series.) 
HERDER AND KLopsTocKk 
Adler, Frederick Henry. Herder and Klopstock; 
a comparative study. G. E. Stechert. 6 p. bibl 
$1.50. 
Hexviev, Paut Ernest 
Barker, Tommie Dora, comp. Reading list on 
Paul Ernest Hervieu, 1857-. (In Bull. Bibl., Ap., 
1914. p. 40.) 


History 
Cowan, Andrew Reid. Master-clues in world 
history. Longmans. 3 p. bibl. $1.75 


History, AMERICAN 
Coe, Fanny E. Makers of the nation. Amer. 
Book Co. 4 p. bibl. 56 « 
History, ANCIENT 
totstord, George Willis. A history of the ancient 
world. In 2 books. Macmillan. bibls. $1 n., ea. 


Hoag, Ernest Bryant. Organized health work in 
schools, with an account of a campaign for school 


hygiene in Minnesota. Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off., 
1913. 4p. bibl. (U.S. Bur. of Educ. Bull, 1913, 
no. 44. Whole no. 555.) 
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~ his favour. What is against him? The 
Communications answer has an important bearing, as American 


Editor of Library Journal: 

Sometime when you want to publish a small 
item showing how a librarian is called upon 
to give up his time and energy to answer 
questions by an outsider who has no call upon 
his time, | suggest that you publish the fol- 
lowing. I came across the letter the other 
day. I of course do not give the real name 
and place: 

“Prof. 

“May I not have your advice? I want you 
to select 450 books for a minister’s library. 
Kindly name them in three lots. I want the 
150 most important books first, the next most 
important 150 in lot No. 2, and the third lot 
of 150 in lot No. 3. Do not assume that I 
have any books at all; just name the first 450 
books you would place in the ministerial li- 
brary as nearly in the order of their impor- 
tance as you can. Do not assume that I am 
idling. I am in a serious mood. I am com- 
ing to you that | may make my ministry free 
from tradition and conformable to reason and 
revelation. 


“Signed, 
Sincerely yours, 
Watter C. GREEN. 


Editor Library Journal: 

In a recent conspectus of children’s books in 
a library journal, an American woman libra- 
rian speaks in a most disparaging tone of the 
works of Ellis, and, indeed, implies that they 
are more or less pernicious for the youngsters. 
I presume that E. S. Ellis is intended; and, 
although I have never visited America, and 
can only speak of this writer’s books from 
memory, I really should like to offer a humble 
protest. The children of Great Britain love 
these books; the Deerfoot series, the river 
series, and such really enthralling boys’ books 
as “The cabin in the clearing,” are not great 
literature, perhaps, but in common with hun- 
dreds of British boys, I gained my profound 
sympathy with America, my love of its forests 
and rivers, and my interest in American his- 
tory from my early reading of these. More- 
over, they teach self-reliance, observation, in- 
itiative, and simple religious truth as well as 
any books I know. No doubt, if I were to re- 
read them, much of the glamour would have 
faded, but the same would apply to any book 
which one loved in childhood. But my protest 
has a more serious purpose. Can any of your 
readers tell me the precise grounds, literary or 
moral, upon which Ellis is to be condemned? 
The opinion of two generations of children is 


readers may justly claim that they have surer 
grounds for judging American works than th: 
Briton has, and also because the critic ha 
probably focussed on this writer some critical 
canons which might be useful to us all. I am 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers 
Croydon Public Libraries, England. 


Editor Library Journal: 

May I ask you to note an error in a recent 
book that does a great though entirely unin- 
tentional wrong to California county libraric 
The book is Dr. and Mrs. Ernest I. Antrim’s 
“The county library.” The greater part of it 
is taken up with an account of the Brum- 
back Library of Van Wert county, Ohio, the 
first county library to survive and really de- 
serve the name. The latter fourth of tl 
book deals with the general subject, and her: 
the authors carefully verified their figures, | 
am told, by reference to the libraries them- 
selves, except in the case of the California 
libraries. There the authority used was News 
Notes of California Libraries, but the mistak 
was made of taking the quarterly figures of 
that periodical for annual figures. All Cali- 
fornia libraries given in the tables of statis- 
tics suffer alike in this matter, and only as an 
example I mention that the circulation of th: 
Oakland Free Library, which serves as 
the County Library of Alameda county, is 
given as 71,724, when as a matter of fact it 
Was 533,585, not including 81,902 unbound 
magazines circulated. 

This misapprehension colors all the com- 
ments the authors make on the California 
county libraries and seriously mars an other- 
wise well-written book. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. S. GREENE. 


Oakland (Cal.) Free Library. 


Library Calendar 


Sept. 7-13. New York Library Association. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Oct. —. Kansas and Missouri Library Asso- 
ciations. Joint meeting at Topeka. 
Oct. —. lowa State Library Association. Mar- 


shalltown. 

Oct. 6-9. Ohio Library Association. Dayton 

Oct. 15-17. Keystone State Library Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

Oct. 21-23. Illinois Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Springfield. 
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SNEAD STANDARD STACK, DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ALBERT R. ROSS. Architect CHALMERS HADLEY, Libraria: 


HE range fronts and partitions of Snead Standard 

Stacks are selected iron castings designed to har- 

monize with the architecture of the building, have 
no sharp edges or rough surfaces to injure bindings, con- 
tain no dust collecting hollow spaces and allow free dis- 
tribution of light and air. 


All fixed parts of the stack are finished, after erection, 
with air drying enamel which forms a perfectly smooth, 
tough, elastic surface. This surface will not readily chip 
and may be retouched or renewed if ever required. 


The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1849 


Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 


as 


location in the publishing center of the country en- S22 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our AY 


very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Kequests for Yuotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-57 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Deparst- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park PLace, New York. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 w. 236 St. Ge PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cenit of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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So it has been proved is the value of the old-time method of library book 
purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books specially 
reiutorced and bound for Public Library service. 


We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 percent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 


One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 
now give 


More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 


We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report ts the introduction of Chivers bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-915 Atlantic Avenue 2: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Nimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


yer pene QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as forthe sale of their 


publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWS 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 


for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs. 
Send for free sample sheets. 


Daily Record Slips - - - - $1.75 per 1000 

Circulation Record Book : - - - -50 each 
(fer one year's record) 

GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudiish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 
If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
best there is in Liébrary Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 
J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


| WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
WRITE FOR LANSING, MICHIGAN 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 years’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 


We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 
introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 


We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘‘ Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding "’ on hand, Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 
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f Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 


OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 

in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 
t#" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘WIND, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 1 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 
PARIS 


EIPZIG . 
Lists for Yuotations are Solicited ROME 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER york 
OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


AVENUE - - - NEW YORK CITY 


597 FIFTH 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


New Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS, by 
Alice B. Kroeger. SUPPLEMENT 1911-1913 by Isadore G. Mudge, 


Reference Librarian Columbian University. 48p. Paper, 4oc. 

Contains (1) new books, (2) new editions of older works, (3) new volumes of unfinished works, 
and (4) new issues of continuations which appear either irregularly or less frequently than once 
a year. Supplement for 1909-1910 has previously been published; paper, 25 c. Kroeger’s Guide to 
Reference Books, revised to 1908 can be had at $1.50. 


At Last! A List of Italian Books 


IMMIGRANT AND LIBRARY: ITALIAN HELPS WITH LISTS 
OF SELECTED BOOKS, by John Foster Carr, author of ‘‘A Guide to 


the United States for the Italian Immigrant.’’ 93p. Paper, 35c. 


By special arrangement with the Immigrant Education Society of New York the A. L. A 
Publishing Board has taken over a part ot the edition. 

In preparing these lists, spec tat attention has been given to the needs of readers of limited 
educational experience, and a considerable number of elementary books have been included. About 
375 titles, to which is added a short list of periodicals and newspapers. Contains directions for 
ordering books; library rules printed in Italian; and other helps. 


A. L. A. INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE, SUPPLEMENT, 
1900-1910. Cloth, $4.00. 


Material consists of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and 
publications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 to 1910, inclu 
sive, and of 125 books never before analyzed in print. 


ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR “GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY.” 14v. Current Literature Publishing Co. 1913. Price 


$5.00 per set. 

About 220 cards to the set (subject cards only) on to: different subjects. The Publishing 
Board has had these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analyzed will be a 
valuable aid in debate work for high school students and others. 


INDEX TO KINDERGARTEN SONGS, compiled by Margery C. Quigley 
of the St. Louis Public Library under the supervision of Arthur E. Bostwick. 
(Advance subscriptions received. Ready November, 1914.) Price not to 


exceed $1.50. 

About 40 books have been indexed including kindergarten songs, folk songs and American 
singing games Books are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well-known; and 
subject when possible. Will be of unquestionable service to libraries in aiding kindergarten teachers 
and parents. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, compiled by Martha Wilson. Paper soc. 


About 1,400 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high 
schools, Recommended to public libraries as a purchase list for young people of high school age. 
Adapted from list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 


LIST OF POLISH BOOKS, Compiled by Mrs. Jozefa Kudlicka, of the 
Buffalo Public Library. (A. L. A. Foreign Book List No. 6.) Price, 25c. 


Contains about 350 titles and compiled primarily for the use of public libraries and_ state 
library commissions. The introduction gives a list of the principal publishers and dealers in Polish 
books. Titles have English translations. Books are classified, fiction, children’s books and principal 
subjects of non-fiction. 
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MOUNT YOUR 
HOLIDAY CLIPPINGS 


COLORED CARDBOARD 


Pieces to speak, music, programs, history, 
customs, and entertainments clipped from old 
magazines may be pasted on lightweight, 
tough mounting paper, a special color for each 
day, folded into booklet form and circulated. 
Bulletins may be made on larger sheets of the 
same color. 


ADDS GREATLY TO THE ATTRAC- 
TIVENESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 


Sold in sets of 24 sheets, ten colors, for 60 cts. 
Separate sheets, 2 sheets for 5 cents 
Write for samples 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wis. 
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A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Printed 
Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank 


By ALBERT M. COHN, B.A. (Oxon) 


Pp. 226. $<.0o net (Weight, « z.) 


Royal 8vo 


values and 


This is an up-to-date guide 
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Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St. New York 


RAND 


Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
card index system 


Two hundred names visible at 
one glance A touch” two hun- 
dred more names are seen 


Just the thing for a Library 


Used y National Shawmut 
Bk elephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., et 
log FREE. Ask forCat. L. 
- THE RAND CO. 
Holds 100 =! 1,000,000 North Tonawanda, N.Y 
cards 
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DEAR SIR 


with the Magazine 


afford them. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
JOHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory 
Phief ‘and the old numbers look as good as 
when taken from the binders 

They improve the looks of the reading table 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 


We have had no more trouble 
the new 


keep the magazine in 


Yours sincerely 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


HE ver 
AFEST Y 
IMPLEST 


WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 


discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books ("* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’ 


140 Strand, W. 


Established L816, 


post free 


Cc. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


American 


Library Annual 
(1913-1914) 


8vo. Cloth Binding. Price, $5.00 net 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


PAGE 
INDEX TO DATES OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 1913 - ° 1-162 
THE YEAR IN BOOks . - - - - - 163-194 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED IN 1913 ‘ 201-218 
PERIODICALS - . ‘ - 219-228 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES - . . 245 
SeELEcT Lists OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA - - - - 247-289 
LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD - 291-302 
PRIVATE BoOK COLLECTORS (2,100 names) - 303-339 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS (2,500names)~— - ‘ 341-392 
DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS (3,200 names) .- - 393-484 


Compiled by the Editorial Staff of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, and corrected up to date. Valuable 
especially to Editors, Publishers and Librarians. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


241 West 37th Street New York 
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PRICE 


NOWREADY 


NOTE: Owing to the very considerable in- 
crease in the cost of manufacturing in the 
past ten years, and the special machinery and 
labor now required in the binding of so large 
a book, we have been obliged to increase the 
price from $2.00 to $2.50. 

we Send your order early and get the full 


benefit of its use. 


241 West 37th Street 7 hin, 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL 


American EDUCATIONAL 
Educational shrug 
im 


the school-book publishers repre- 
sented. The type of the list has 
been entirely reset. Dealers re- 
quiring copies for office use or 
‘Bound in Leatherette Boards for their customers should order 
Price 50 cents ' at once as the number remaining 
after advance orders is small. 


NOW READY 


‘Postage Extra 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
241 West 37th Street 3: ° New York 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


feriere Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 


H. 1oth St. and University N. Y. 
ity. 

Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
rooklyn, N. Y. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .. .. .. .. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E. asth St., N. Y. City. 

Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .. .. 

Cc. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Old books rebound. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Bigelow Binder Co., 198 Canal St., New York. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York cnd Chicago. 
Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey Citv N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. asth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New_York and Chicago. 

A. c McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
ll 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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SITUATON WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED by young man with college 
education and five years’ experience, mostly as refer 
ence librarian; excellent references; moderate salary: 
Address B. S. W., care Lisrary Journat. 


THE PHOTOSTAT 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 


CommerciaL Camera Company 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject: Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Librar 

De tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders 
New Catalogues just issued 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street 3 New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St, New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


“Acid-Free” Leathers 
WIGERS, SEALS, LEVANTS and PIGSKINS 


= (Specia! Discount to Libraries) 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 


EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
ooksellers and Publishers. 
Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 24 List for Offer. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of iterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., a95 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 
& Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 

East 17th St., New York. 
Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Blessing, W. P., .» 328 Wabash Ave., Chi 
Boston Book Co., ston, Mass. (Larger st of 

magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Brentano’s, Publish Booksellers and Importers of 

Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 


or 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadb . W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Peri- 
Sets in the’ World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 

and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and_ Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West a3d St., New Yo 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
(Western ericana a specialty.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Medical. 

Gerhardt, C., & Co. (Lexington Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St., New York. 
dspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pl, N. Y. City. 
(Americana.) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemecke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, 215-221 Wabach Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church St. 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, Gene History, Science, logy.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Go. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. Americana. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 

and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 a3d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 
Stechert, F. C., & Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 


New York. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West 25th St., New 
‘orch ress » ar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library tion, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 

New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN. 


Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Eng. Gs including Americana, post free.) 
Baer, J & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 
Blackwell, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 
(All books 


Blake, W., Mexico City, Mexico. 

printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
ork. Scandinavian books. 


E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leid 
liand. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ, 

Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., ES otland. 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
Scarce, Fine and General.) 

Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lane, Hornsey, Londo 
Eng. Specialties, Americana (books, prints a 
maps), South Seas, Colonial, Far East, Topogra- 
phy, Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, Mss. Lists free. 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, (Natural 
History and Scientific.) 

‘rancis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
W., England. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Perdipenes, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, 


rance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlstr 1, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gilhofer & Il. Bognergasse 2, «Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Boo Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 1 nter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books Mss., Science.) 
Geant, John, 31 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 


nad. 

Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
tore, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
any. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germ 


any. 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders. 
Johnston, George P., 37 George St., Edinburgh. Curi- 
ous, Old and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lange S Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


ork, 

Litrairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 

M Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in 
are Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 


graphs. 
Morice, Court, Charing Cross Road, 


Paris, 


Lonndon pecialty: China, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, Africa. 
Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 


hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 

free on request. 

Nijhoff, Martinus, nge Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Oland. 

Leo, S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 


bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Engiand. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books a 
Prints, Incunables, ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 


sued. 

Salby, Geo 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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Special Bargains 


Pub. Price Our Price 
BRYANT & GAY, Popular History of the U. S., 4 vols, royal 


CENTURY DICTIONARY and ee 10 vols., royal 8vo, 

TAYLOR (BAYARD) Works, 12 vols., 8vo., cloth, N. Y., 1862...... + 18.00 7.50 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA of the Automobile, 6 vols., half lea. 

READE (CHAS.) Novels, 16 vols., 8vo, cloth, Boston. ............. 24.00 6.00 
ADAMS (JOHN), Life and Works, Large Paper Edition, 10 reread 

SCOTT (SIR W.) Waverley Novels. Osgood’s Household Edition, 

50 vols., 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1871. 50.00 15.00 
HAWTHORNE (N.) Wks., Standard Library Edition, 15 vols., 

BULWER-LYTTON (EDWARD) Wks., Estes’ Edition de Luxe, 32 ‘| 

TAINE (H. A.) a of English Literature, Barrie Limited 

STEVENSON (ROBT. L.) Works, 10 vols., 8vo., buckram, mee 

labels, gilt tops, Jefferson Press, N. Y., New. ........+seseeeee 50.00 9.50 
VERNE bg ng Works, Limited Prince Edward of Wales Edition, 

15 vols., 8vo., cloth, N. 52.50 18.75 
MOTLEY Works, Edition de Lem, 17 vols., 8vo., buckram, 

DAUDET (ALPHONSE) Novels, Romances and Writings, 20 vole, 

8vo., half lea., N. Y., Athenzeum Society Edition. ................ 70.00 22.40 


ear | (1. S.) Library of Universal History, 8 vols., half lea., N. Y., 


CLAY (HENRY) Works, ee. Federal Edition, 10 vols., 8vo., 
COOPER (Jj. F.) Novels, 2 i 8vo., cloth, New York, New. ...... 48.00 17.00 


A visit will show you thousands of Second Hand Books (as good as new) at a great 
Saving to your Library. 


ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO APPROVAL 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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“Thy. 


